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LETTERS  FROM  SPAIN. 

CASTRLAR  A8  AH  ORATOR. 

It  was  a  brilliaDt  scene  in  the  Ck>rtes  on  the 
night  of  the  14th  of  last  December :  for  it  was 
known  that  Castelar  was  to  speak— an  an¬ 
nouncement  which  brought  together  such  an 
assembly  as  might  fire  the  breast  of  any  orator. 
As  in  England  the  Lords  will  often  forsake 
their  own  House,  and  rush  to  the  CJommons  to 
hear  Gladstone,  so  to-night  the  two  Houses  of 
the  Spanish  Parliament  seemed  joined  in  one : 
Senators  left  the  “Senate,”  and  crowded  into 
the  seats  and  aisles  of  the  “Congreso,”  to 
hear  the  Great  Commoner  of  Spain.  Not  only 
was  every  seat  filled,  but  every  standing-place, 
while  the  galleries  were  crowded  with  all  that 
was  most  distinguished  in  the  society  of  Mad¬ 
rid— “fair  women  and  brave  men.”  There 
was  a  large  number  of  high  officers  of  the 
army,  as  the  late  insurrection  had  raised  the 
question  of  the  loyalty  of  the  troops,  while  be¬ 
tween  their  glittering  uniforms  sat  duchesses 
and  countesses,  all  of  course  with  the  inevita¬ 
ble  Spanish  mantilla,  and  fan  in  hand,  more 
coquettish  even  than  the  half-drawn  veil,  as  it 
now  hides  the  dark  eyes,  and  now  is  suddenly 
withdrawn  that  they  may  fiash  forth  with  new 
splendor.  These  are  the  bright  eyes  which 
“  rain  sweet  infiuences  ”  on  the  nights  of  high 
debate.  Such  an  array  as  shone  in  those  gal¬ 
leries  might  quicken  the  coldest  temperament : 
how  must  it  thrill  the  warm  Southern  blood  of 
the  Spanish  orator!  In  such  a  press  it  was  not 
easy  to  find  a  single  point  of  vantage  to  watch 
the  scene.  Castelar  had  given  me  a  ticket  to 
a  private  box  reserved  for  his  friends.  But 
how  could  I  plant  myself  there,  where  not  only 
Spanish  grandees,  but  ladies,  were  crowding, 
to  whonr  my  American  politeness  would  con¬ 
strain  me  at  once  to  resign  my  seat  ?  Accord¬ 
ingly  I  retreated  to  my  old  place  in  the  diplo¬ 
matic  box,  from  which  (though  not  quite  so 
good  as  the  other)  I  could  look  down  on  the 
whole  dramatic  spectacle. 

The  Spanish  Cortes,  like  other  deliberative 
bodies,  is  slow  in  getting  in  motion.  There  was 
routine  business  to  be  despatched,  and  there 
were  other  speakers  to  be  heard,  in  the  an¬ 
nouncing  of  whom  there  is  what  seems  to  me 
a  more  orderly  way  than  is  the  usage  in  the 
American  Congress  or  in  the  British  Parlia¬ 
ment.  In  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  at 
Washington,  if  a  member  wishes  to  speak,  he 
rises  in  his  place  and  calls,  “Mr.  Speaker.” 
If  he  is  the  only  one,  he  has  the  fioor ;  but  if  a 
dozen  rise  at  the  same  instant,  it  depends  on 
whom  the  Speaker  sees,  or  wishes  to  see,  and 
as  he  is  sometimes  affected  with  blindness 
when  looking  in  one  direction,  while  very 
sharp-sighted  when  looking  in  the  other,  those 
of  his  own  party  are  placed  at  a  great  advan¬ 
tage,  by  which  serious  injustice  may  be  done, 
and  a  fair  debate  be  rendered  impossible. 
So  in  the  House  of  Commons  I  have  seen  or¬ 
dinary  speakers  put  to  silence  by  the  loud  and 
repeated  calls  for  “  Bright,”  when  (as  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  know  from  having  seen  him  a  few 
hours  before)  he  did  not  wish  to  speak,  but 
would  have  much  preferred  to  remain  silent. 
Here  is  a  case  in  which  we  may  plead  for  the 
rights  of  those  who  are  not  eloquent.  One 
who  has  no  gift  of  speech  may  yet  have  a  fact 
to  state  or  an  opinion  to  express  which  is 
worth  being  heard,  and  he  ought  to  have  a 
chance,  and  not  to  be  choked  down. 

In  this  matter  we  might  take  a  lesson  from 
the  Spaniards.  If  a  member  of  the  Cortes 
wishes  to  speak,  he  has  not  to  fight  for  the 
fioor,  but  gives  his  name  to  the  President,  by 
whom  it  is  called  in  its  proper  order,  so  that 
he  shall  have  the  same  opportunity  as  others. 
Thus  no  member  is  defrauded  of  his  rights, 
and  perfect  justice  is  united  with  perfect  cour¬ 
tesy. 

Following  this  order,  one  speaker  after  anoth¬ 
er  answered  to  their  names,  to  whom  the  Cortes 
listened,  if  not  with  marked  interest  at  that  mo¬ 
ment,  (for  all  were  eager  for  the  great  sensa 
tion  of  the  evening,)  yet  with  attention  and 
respect.  This  continued  for  several  hours. 
"While  the  slow  debate  dragged  on,  it  was  a 
study  to  watch  Castelar,  who  was  restless  as  a 
caged  lion,  moving  about  in  his  seat,  taking 
up  his  hat  and  going  out  into  the  lobby,  walk¬ 
ing  up  and  down,  and  then  coming  back  again. 
It  is  said  that  at  such  moments  he  seems  to 
himself  to  have  forgotten  what  he  had  prepar¬ 
ed,  and  to  be  in  despair  lest  his  attempt  should 
end  in  utter  failure.  At  length  the  other  speak¬ 
ers  had  done,  the  deck  was  cleared,  and  there 
was  a  hush  as  the  President  in  a  low  voice,  but 
which  was  heard  to  the  end  of  the  Chamber, 
announced  “Senor  Castelar.”  Instantly  there 
was  an  eager  movement  of  interest  and  atten¬ 
tion.  Senators  and  ex-members  who  had  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  pressed  in  in  greater  num¬ 
bers.  While  they  were  crowding  in,  Castelar 
rose  and  stood  for  a  few  moments  silent,  with 
his  hands  clasped— an  attitude  that  is  peculiar 
to  him.  The  throng  in  the  galleries  leaned 
over  in  breathless  expectation,  listening  for  the 
first  word.  Soon  it  came:  “Senores!”  That 
was  all,  but  that  was  enough:  for  with  the 
sound  of  his  own  voice,  every  trace  of  nervous¬ 
ness  disappeared;  he  was  master  of  himself, 
and  once  sure  of  that,  he  was  master  of  his  au¬ 
dience.  He  did  not  begin  with  a  rush,  but  very 
deliberately,  as  if  he  were  still  the  Professor 
in  the  University,  unfolding  the  principles  of 
the  Philosophy  of  History.  His  voice  was  low 
and  sweet,  to  which  you  listened  as  to  a  strain  of 
music.  As  the  fire  kindled  within  him,  his  voice 
rose.  The  words  came  faster  and  faster,  till  the 
stream  became  a  torrent,  and  the  breeze  swell¬ 
ed  to  the  roar  of  a  tempest.  Then  his  gestures 
answered  to  his  voice.  His  hands  were  un¬ 
clasped,  and  his  right  arm  extended,  quivering 
as  with  electricity,  his  finger  pointing  wher¬ 
ever  he  would  that  the  lightning  should  strike. 
At  times  he  used  a  gesture  which  I  had  never 
seen  in  any  other  speaker :  he  would  clasp  his 
hands,  or  even  double  his  fists,  and  raise  them 
above  his  head,  and  then  throw  them  violently 
before  him,  as  if  he  had  taken  a  red  hot  ball 
out  of  his  fiery  brain  to  dash  it  in  the  face  of 
his  enemies!  Such  a  burst  generally  ended 
with  a  flash  of  lightning  and  a  peal  of  thun¬ 
der,  at  which  he  stopped  exhausted,  and  turn¬ 
ed  to  take  a  glass  of  water,  while  the  great  as¬ 
sembly  drew  a  long  breath,  and  prepared  to 
have  the  onset  renewed. 

From  this  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  Cas- 
telar  deals  in  personalities  in  an  offensive  way. 
On  the  contrary,  he  is  a  model  of  courtesy.  It 
is  said  that  he  never  attacks  anybody  with  vio¬ 
lence  and  bitterness.  However  much  he  may 
differ  from  them,  his  exposure  of  false  prin¬ 
ciples  is  not  coupled  with  taunts  and  sneers, 
that  would  rankle  in  the  memory  of  his  politi¬ 
cal  opponents,  and  make  them  his  personal 
enemies.  But  sometimes  he  snuffs  out  a  flam¬ 
ing  candle  with  a  quiet  bit  of  humor  or  wit. 
In  the  previous  debate  Gen.  Lopez  Dominguez 
had  led  the  attack  on  the  government,  even 
going  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  troops  that  had 
taken  part  in  the  late  insurrection  had  a  right 


to  revolt  because  certain  reforms  which  he  had 
proposed  when  Minister  of  War  had  not  been 
carried  out ! 

Now  Castelar,  Republican  as  he  is,  is  not 
ready  for  armed  insurrection,  and  he  quietly 
took  down  this  valiant  warrior,  as  he  turned 
round  to  him  (they  were  both  sitting  on 
the  Republican  side  of  the  Chamber),  and 
gently  reminded  him  that  he  owed  his  rank  in 
the  army  to  Castelar  himself,  who,  when  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Republic,  gave  him  his  command. 
A  man  is  not  apt  to  stand  in  awe  of  his  own 
creations!  This  quiet  hit  took  down  a  lit¬ 
tle  of  the  plumage  of  this  Spanish  eagle.  It 
was  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  Cortes,  which  had 
been  a  good  deal  stirred  by  the  domineering 
attitude  of  this  military  assailant. 

Again  the  General  in  his  fierce  attack  had 
pronounced  the  doom  of  the  Ministry.  He  had 
said  that,  when  he  returned  to  Madrid  after 
insurrection,  “  everybody  ”  whom  he  had  met 
in  the  streets,  in  the  caf^s,  and  in  any  place 
of  assembly,  had  declared  the  government 
“  dead.”  “  Indeed !  ”  said  Castelar;  “  and  yet 
I  see  before  me  Senor  Sagasta  still  living,  and 
apparently  in  excellent  health  ”— a  sally  which 
provoked  mingled  laughter  and  applause  from 
all  sides  of  the  Chamber. 

But  the  main  object  of  Castelar’s  speech  was 
to  vindicate  his  own  position  in  the  very  mixed 
condition  of  Spanish  politics  and  parties.  The 
subject  was  the  state  of  the  country,  as  it  had 
been  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  Cortes 
by  the  late  insurrection.  The  debate  had  been 
going  on  for  several  weeks,  in  which  the  gov¬ 
ernment  had  been  attacked  on  every  side,  at^ 
tacks  which  were  repelled  by  a  host  of  defend¬ 
ers.  The  position  of  Castelar  was  unique,  as 
he  agreed  fully  neither  with  the  one  side  nor 
the  other.  In  fact,  he  stood  almost  alone,  and 
had  to  defend  himself  against  friends  as  well 
as  foes.  To  justify  the  course  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  Liberals,  he  reviewed  the  history  of  the 
country  since  the  wars  of  Napoleon  changed 
the  face  of  Europe,  and  showed  how,  while 
other  nations  had  been  making  progress, 
Spain  had  been  isolated.  Cut  off  by  the  Pyre¬ 
nees  from  the  rest  of  the  Continent,  she  was 
still  more  cut  off  by  her  own  stagnation.  The 
only  hope  for  her  was  to  rouse  her  out  of  this 
lethargy,  and  bring  her  by  slow  degrees  from 
the  state  of  “  semi- Asiatic  despotism  ”  to  the 
enjoyment  of  “a  free  and  constitutional  gov¬ 
ernment.”  The  struggle  for  this  had  been 
long,  and  the  end  seemed  often  doubtful. 
Members  of  the  Cortes  could  recall  the  time 
when  there  was  a  reign  of  terror  in  the  streets 
of  Madrid;  when  the  most  patriotic  men  in 
Spain,  if  suspected  of  Liberal  opinions,  were 
in  danger  of  arrest,  of  imprisonment,  or  worse. 
Not  twenty  years  had  passed  since  Senor  Sa¬ 
gasta,  to  whom  Castelar  pointed  sitting  on  the 
Ministerial  bench,  as  the  head  of  the  govern¬ 
ment;  and  Senor  Martos,  the  President  of  the 
Cortes ;  and  himself— were  all  under  sentence 
of  death!  This  lurid  picture  of  a  despotism 
so  lately  overthrown,  showed  how  wide  and 
deep  was  the  gulf  which  separated  Old  Spain 
from  New  Spain ;  and  by  Old  Spain  he  would 
mean  not  merely  Spain  under  the  reign  of 
Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.,  but  down  even  to 
the  reign  of  Queen  Isabella ! 

After  the  Revolution  there  had  been  several 
experiments  of  government,  one  of  which  was 
the  Republic,  to  which  it  was  the  fashion  of 
the  day  to  refer  in  terms  of  disparagement  as 
an  ignominious  failure.  They  should  remem¬ 
ber,  however,  that  it  had  been  surrounded  by 
great  difficulties,  foes  without  and  foes  within  : 
the  Carlist  war  raging  in  the  North,  and  trea¬ 
son  and  rebellion  conspiring  in  the  capital. 
But  in  spite  of  all,  it  had  left  a  record  of  patri¬ 
otic  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  country, 
of  which  he  was  not  ashamed. 

This  open  defence  of  the  Republic  was  very 
significant,  as  it  showed  how  far  there  w’as 
liberty  of  thought  and  of  speech  in  Spain— a 
liberty  greater  than  could  be  found  in  most  of 
the  capitals  of  Europe.  "What  member  of  the 
German  Parliament,  even  if  he  were  in  heart 
a  Socialist  or  a  Communist,  would  dare  to 
stcind  up  in  the  presence  of  Bismarck,  and  a<l- 
vocate  the  Republic  ?  That  it  should  be  done 
here,  not  secretly,  but  in  the  Cortes  itself,  in 
the  presence  of  all  Spain  and  all  Europe,  was 
the  best  proof  of  the  degree  of  liberty  which 
is  now  enjoyed.  Surely  the  worhl  does  move, 
even  hero.  The  monarchy  is  indeed  the  estab¬ 
lished  form  of  government;  a  Queen  Regent 
occupies  the  Royal  Palace ;  and  commands  all 
the  forces  of  Spain  on  land  and  sea.  And  yet 
there  is  a  party,  and  a  very  large  party,  that 
openly  declare  their  belief  in  the  Republic  as 
not  only  the  ideal  government,  but  the  coming 
government;  and  this  in  the  very  city  where 
the  Catholic  kings  used  to  make  a  holiday 
spectacle  of  the  burning  of  the  victims  of  the 
Autos-da-Fe ! 

After  Castelar  had  thus  vindicated  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  towards  the  monarchists,  he  had  an¬ 
other  task  which,  if  not  more  difficult,  must 
have  been  to  him  personally  more  disagree¬ 
able,  to  vindicate  it  from  the  reproach  of  the 
Republicans.  He  who  makes  a  study  of  Span¬ 
ish  politics  will  soon  find  that  there  is  a  great 
number  of  parties,  which  are  almost  hopeless¬ 
ly  divided.  There  is  not  only  a  Republican 
party,  but  half  a  dozen  such  parties.  Some 
of  these  openly  advocate  insurrection  as  the 
readiest  means  — and,  as  they  think,  the 
only  means  —  to  inaugurate  the  Republic. 
Against  these  Castelar  is  utterly  opposed. 
Ungracious  as  it  might  seem  to  part  from 
those  who  had  stood  by  him  in  the  conflicts 
of  a  former  day,  yet  he  could  not  sacriflee  his 
convictions  of  duty  even  at  the  call  of  friend¬ 
ship.  As  far  as  political  action  could  accom¬ 
plish  the  object,  he  was  willing  to  go;  but 
when  it  came  to  armed  insurrection,  with  all 
it  might  include  of  misery  to  the  country,  he 
shrunk  from  the  abyss. 

Some  of  the  more  ardent  Republicans  had 
taunted  him  with  being  “  behind  the  age,”  be¬ 
cause  he  was  not  as  rash  anil  reckless  as  they! 
Alas !  he  must  confess  he  was  growing  old !  It 
was  a  new  experience  for  him,  who  had  been 
not  so  long  ago  denounced  as  the  leader  of  the 
Radicals,  now  to  be  reproached  as  too  con¬ 
servative  and  reactionary!  By-and-by  these 
youthful  champions  of  the  Republic  would 
leave  him  far  behind,  and  look  upon  him  as 
little  more  than  an  Egyptian  mummy! 

I  observed  that  these  retorts  were  more  en¬ 
joyed  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber  than 
on  his  own,  and  that  the  Monarchists  cheered 
loudly,  while  the  Republicans  were  silent.  Yet 
Castelar  is  notone  to  taunt  his  political  friends, 
even  though  he  may  suffer  from  their  unjust 
imputations.  To  differ  from  them  was  evi¬ 
dently  matter  of  pain.  He  regretted  deeply 
to  be  separated  from  his  old  companions- 
in-arms.  But  painful  as  it  was,  he  must  be 
true  to  his  convictions  of  what  was  for  the 
good  of  his  country.  "What  it  needed  was  not 
revolution,  but  stability  of  some  kind — order, 
industry  and  peace.  And  so  he  concluded: 


“Above  all  political  differences;  above  all  par¬ 
ties;  above  the  mere  form  of  government, 
whether  it  shall  be  a  Monarchy  or  a  Repub¬ 
lic— I  prize  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  my 
beloved  Spain !  ” 

Such  were  a  few  of  the  points  of  a  speech 
which  lasted  for  hours.  Indeed  it  was  not 
ended  that  day  (the  strain  was  too  great  for 
one  sitting),  but  concluded  only  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  afternoon,  when,  as  before,  he  touched,  as 
it  were,  every  note  in  the  scale  of  eloquence, 
moving  his  hearers  at  will  to  laughter  or  to 
tears ;  but  above  all  minor  emotions,  inspiring 
in  them  a  lofty  political  enthusiasm. 

The  effect  of  such  eloquence  it  is  impossible 
to  describe.  If  we  were  to  take  this  speech 
merely  as  we  find  it  reported  in  the  journals  of 
the  Cortes,  and  undertake  to  analyze  it,  we 
might  find  it  difficult  to  explain  the  secret  of 
its  power :  for  while  it  was  brilliant  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end,  full  of  poetry  and  imagination, 
its  power  was  not  in  these  alone ;  nor  yet  in  its 
force  of  argument,  or  its  patriotic  appeals ;  but 
in  all  combined,  and  fused  together  by  the  heat 
that  glowed  in  his  own  breast.  It  was  the  man 
behind  the  words  that  gave  them  their  thrilling 
effect.  The  impression  of  course  could  not  be 
fully  appreciated  by  a  stranger.  I  could  follow 
it  but  imperfectly,  from  my  ignorance  of  the 
language ;  and  yet,  as  the  Spanish  is  largely  de¬ 
rive  1  from  the  Latin,  I  could  understand  half 
the  wo-ds,  so  that  I  could  keep  the  run  of  the 
speech,  even  if  I  had  not  had  (as  I  did)  Mr, 
Stroebel,  ii;«!  Secretary  of  Legation,  at  my 
side,  to  whisper  the  points  the  speaker  was 
making ;  added  to  which  was  the  best  possible 
commentary  in  the  looks  of  the  audience. 
Taken  altogether,  it  was  as  great  an  intellec¬ 
tual  treat  as  I  have  ever  enjoyed— the  greatest, 
I  believe,  which  can  be  enjoyed  in  any  country 
in  this  generation. 

Once  more  I  went  to  see  Castelar,  when  I 
w'as  no  longer  a  stranger,  but  I  may  almost 
say  a  friend.  Again  we  sat  on  the  same  sofa, 
and  again  did  his  eyes  look  straight  into  mine ; 
and  as  he  warmed  with  the  conversation,  he 
kept  unconsciously  moving  his  seat  closer  to 
me  till  he  took  hold  of  both  the  lapels  of  my 
coat  and  shook  them  violently,  as  if  by  this 
personal  contact  he  would  infuse  a  little  of 
his  Spanish  fire  into  my  cold  American  breast. 
It  must  have  been  cold  indeed  if  it  did  not 
catch  some  warmth  from  such  magnetism. 
My  heart  was  all  aglow  as  I  looked  at  him, 
and  remembered  that  this  was  the  man,  so 
full  of  life  and  of  all  the  impulses  of  a  gener¬ 
ous  nature,  who  had  once  been  condemned  to 
death!  Thank  God  he  “  still  lives,”  and  Spain 
lives  and  will  not  die ! 

I  had  found  at  Laurent’s,  in  Madrid,  a  pho¬ 
tograph  which  it  was  said  that  Castelar  pre¬ 
ferred  to  any  other  that  had  been  taken  of 
him,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  have 
an  additional  value  if  it  had  his  autograph, 
which  he  not  only  gave,  but  added  such  kind 
words  for  his  “amigo,”  and  for  the  great  Re¬ 
public  from  which  I  came,  as  made  it  still 
more  precious ;  and  then,  as  I  rose  to  leave,  he 
put  his  arm  round  me  in  the  gentle  Spanish 
way,  that  seemed  to  say  that  he  should  always 
think  of  me  as  a  friend. 

Such  interviews,  with  such  a  parting,  nat¬ 
urally  left  a  very  warm  feeling  in  my  heart. 
But  some  have  said  to  me  “O  yes,  he  is  a  great 
orator,”  while  they  add  deprecatingly  that  he 
Is  not  to  be  relied  on,  for  that  he  is  so  carried 
away  by  his  imagination,  and  so  ambitious  of 
oratorical  effect,  that  he  cannot  resist  the  temp¬ 
tation  of  saying  a  brilliant  thing  even  though 
it  be  at  the  sacriflee  of  sound  reasoning,  or  even 
of  historical  truth.  “  He  is  an  orator,”  they  re¬ 
peat,  “  but  nothing  more— a  mere  rhetorician, 
a  poet,  a  dreamer,  but  with  no  practical  wis¬ 
dom  for  public  affairs.”  But  it  was  not  thus 
that  Senor  Moret,  the  Secretary  of  State  (in  the 
only  interview  which  I  had  with  him),  spoke  of 
Castelar.  Though  himself  a  Monarchist,  and 
politically  opposed,  he  represented  his  great 
antagonist  as  a  man,  not  only  of  strong  politi¬ 
cal  convictions,  but  of  real  administrative  abil¬ 
ity.  Castelar  was  his  old  teacher  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  I  thought  there  was  a  certain  ten¬ 
derness  in  the  way  the  pupil  spoke  of  one  who 
had  been  his  master.  Salmeron,  he  thought, 
was  more  of  a  doctrinaire— a  man  of  theories; 
but  Castelar,  he  said,  had  show’n  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  political  wisdom,  notably  in  the  affair 
of  the  ship  "Virginius,  which  was  taken  off  the 
island  of  Cuba,  with  her  decks  crowded  with 
American  filibusters,  some  of  whom  were  shot, 
an  affair  which  caused  great  excitement  at  the 
time  in  the  United  States  (Sickles,  our  Minis¬ 
ter  at  Madrid,  was  ready  to  demand  his  pass¬ 
ports),  and  might  have  involved  us  in  a  war 
with  Spain  but  for  the  prompt  action  of  Caste¬ 
lar,  who  was  then  President,  and  who  instant¬ 
ly  disavowed  the  act  of  the  Spanish  command¬ 
er,  and  ordered  full  rei)aration.  This  decided 
action  at  a  critical  moment,  Moret  thought, 
showed  a  degree  of  sagacity,  together  with  a 
courage  and  firmness  (for  every  one  of  his 
Ministers  was  against  him),  which  entitled 
him  to  an  honorable  place  among  the  politi¬ 
cal  leaders  of  Spain. 

“An  orator!  Only  an  orator!”  Even  if  it 
were  so,  yet  “  every  man  hath  his  proper  gift 
of  God,”  and  one  of  the  greatest  is  that  of 
stirring  men  to  high  enthusiasms  and  resolves 
by  patriotic  sentiments,  uttered  with  a  mighty 
voice,  and  with  that  fervid  imagination  w  hich 
captivates  a  people.  He  “  deserves  well  of 
his  country  ”  who,  gifted  with  an  eloquence 
little  short  of  inspiration,  has  never  used  it 
but  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  Nor  has  he  wished 
it  for  his  country  only,  but  has  been  just  as 
ardent  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Span¬ 
ish  colonies,  in  Cuba  and  in  Porto  Rico,  as  for 
liberty  at  home.  He  has  been  the  advocate  of 
the  cause  of  the  enslaved  and  the  oppressed  of 
every  country  and  clime.  Thus  he  has  proved 
himself  a  lover  of  his  race,  of  whom  it  may  be 
said  as  truly  as  of  Ben  Adhem  : 

“  Write  him  as  one  that  loves  his  fellow-tnen.” 
And  so  I  give  my  hau  l  and  praise  to  the  illus¬ 
trious  Spaniard  whose  heart  always  beats  in 
unison  with  the  heart  of  humanity,  and  whose 
voice  is  the  voice  of  liberty.  H.  M.  F. 

CHRIST  BKFORE  PILATE. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  exhibition  of  the  great 
painting  in  Boston,  we  were  standing  before  it 
beside  an  intelligent,  Christian,  Scotch  lady,  a 
parishioner  once,  and  suggested  the  great 
change  of  scene  in  the  future,  when  it  would 
be  Pilate  before  ClirK  “Ah,  it  is  that  now,” 
she  instantly  replied  with  great  emphasis.  “  It 
is  that  now  ’’—true  of  Pilate  when  he  sat  on 
that  judgment-seat  troubled  in  spirit,  under  a 
responsibility  no  man  in  authority  ever  bore 
before.  For  nearly  nineteen  centuries  he  has 
realized  the  fearful  truth,  that  beneath  the  out¬ 
ward  display  of  power,  the  outcry  of  the  mob, 
and  the  apparent  helplessness  of  the  Redeem¬ 
er,  he  was  at  the  prisoner’s  bar  of  eternal  judg¬ 
ment.  To  how  many  hearts  of  spectators  of 
that  pictured  mockery  of  a  trial,  must  have 


come  the  solemn  inquiry  How  will  it  be  in  our 
experience,  when  that  condemned  captive,  now 
on  our  hands  as  an  offered  Saviour,  shall  be 
the  Judge  of  all  mankind  ? 

And  another  inquiry  would  force  itself  upon 
our  thoughts:  Is  the  artist  who  created  that 
marvellous  picture,  in  spiritual  sympathy  with 
the  central  figure,  and  yet  to  behold  Him  ador¬ 
ingly  with  open  vision  ?  Surely  every  Chris¬ 
tian  beholder  will  pray  that  this  may  be  true 
of  him.  P.  C.  H. 

A  CHAT  WITH  A  COMET-SEEKER. 

By  Prof.  E.  Warren  Clark. 

"While  in  Nashville  a  few  days  ago  (supply¬ 
ing  the  place  of  a  brother  clergyman  who  was 
absent  in  New  York),  I  visited  the  Vanderbilt 
University,  and  made  a  series  of  views  of  the 
million  dollars’  worth  of  buildings  which  the 
liberality  of  Cornelius  and  William  H.  has 
placed  there,  as  a  perpetual  blessing  to  the 
students  of  the  South. 

The  grounds  and  walks  are  beautiful,  and  in 
perfect  keeping  with  the  munificent  expendi¬ 
tures  that  have  made  this  institution  architec¬ 
turally  the  finest  in  the  land. 

In  photographing  the  astronomical  observa¬ 
tory,  I  encountered  Prof.  Barnard,  the  discov¬ 
erer  of  ten  comets,  and  the  modest  young  as¬ 
tronomer  who  has  just  been  called  to  the  Lick 
Observatory,  California.  On  learning  that  I 
was  illustrating  a  series  of  lectures  on  the 
“  New  South,”  he  was  enthusiastic  in  his  ex¬ 
pressions  of  the  future  possibilities  in  store  for 
this  section,  and  kindly  afforded  me  every  fa¬ 
cility  by  taking  me  through  the  observatory, 
and  explaining  the  transit  instrument,  chrono¬ 
graph,  celestial  clocks,  and  equatorial  tele¬ 
scope.  He  also  exhibited  a  few  lunar  photo¬ 
graphs  which  he  had  recently  taken,  showing 
the  deep  craters  and  utter  desolation  which 
characterizes  this  “  dead  world.”  Although  it 
was  midday  and  the  sun  was  in  the  zenith,  he 
turned  his  great  telescope  upward,  adjusting 
it  by  a  graduated  scale  at  the  side,  and  so  ex¬ 
act  was  his  calculation,  that  when  he  revolved 
the  opening  of  the  dome  over  the  telescope,  I 
glanced  through  the  tube  and  beheld  the  plan¬ 
et  Venus,  like  the  diminutive  crescent  of  the 
new  moon,  directly  in  the  centre  of  the  field. 

I  told  him  that  I  considered  that  feat  as  won¬ 
derful  as  when,  in  1874,  I  turned  my  telescope 
at  the  Tokio  University  upon  the  lower  disc  of 
the  sun,  and  discovered  the  same  planet  (Ve¬ 
nus),  which  then  looked  like  a  black  bullet  in¬ 
denting  the  side  of  the  sun,  at  the  very  hour 
and  minute  (within  three  seconds)  which  had 
been  predicted  a  hundred  years  before,  and 
then  passed  slowly  across  the  sun’s  face,  until 
the  “black  drop”  again  appeared,  and  the 
transit  was  complete.  This  was  a  perfect  de¬ 
monstration  to  me  and  to  my  Japanese  stu¬ 
dents,  that  scientific  prophecy  at  least  could 
be  depended  upon. 

I  asked  Prof.  Barnard  how  far  into  space  the 
great  telescope  of  the  Lick  Observatory  (made 
by  his  friend  Alvan  Clark)  would  project  him. 
He  replied  that  owing  to  the  height  at  which 
it  was  mounted,  and  the  immense  magnifying 
power,  it  would  practically  bring  him  within 
thirty  miles  of  the  moon !  I  remarked  that  if 
Galieo  with  his  little  tube  was  able  to  make 
so  many  wonderful  discoveries,  what  might  we 
not  expect  from  Prof.  Barnard  when  perched 
upon  a  high  mountain  in  the  clear  California 
air,  with  the  greatest  telescope  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  at  his  command?  He  replied 
with  a  dubious  shake  of  his  head,  saying  that 
when  astronomy  was  in  its  infancy,  and  the 
whole  field  unexplored,  all  that  Galileo  had  to 
do  was  to  look  through  his  little  telescope, 
and  every  glance  was  hailed  as  a  new  discov¬ 
ery  :  for  the  rings  of  Saturn,  the  moons  of  Ju¬ 
piter,  and  the  nebulaj  in  the  sword  of  Orion, 
are  easily  found  by  the  one  who  has  the  first 
chance  of  looking  for  them. 

Astronomy  has  now  become  the  most  com¬ 
plete  and  the  most  exact  of  all  the  sciences, 
and  the  ground  has  been  gone  over  so  thor¬ 
oughly,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Spectrum  Analysis,  the  astronomer  of 
to-day,  even  when  armed  with  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  telescope,  cannot  make  as  brilliant  dis¬ 
coveries  as  his  predecessors  have  made  with 
instruments  greatly  inferior. 

Prof.  Barnard’s  own  experience  confirms 
this  statement,  for  nearly  all  of  his  comet-dis¬ 
coveries  have  been  achieved,  not  with  the 
large  equatorial  of  the  Observatory,  but  with 
a  small  hand  telescope  which  he  keeps  with 
him  at  home. 

It  rather  discouraged  me  from  any  ambition 
to  go  into  the  “comet-seeking  business,”  to 
listen  to  its  details,  and  the  infinite  patience 
and  perseverance  necessary  to  find  one  new 
comet,  much  less  a  dozen,  as  my  friend  has 
well-nigh  done.  There  is  no  special  law  to 
guide,  or  rule  to  govern,  the  professional  com¬ 
et-seeker.  He  must  work  and  wait  patiently, 
and  take  his  chances.  Night  after  night  his 
gaze  is  directed  upw’ards.  The  panorama  of 
the  heavens  slowly  passes  across  the  field  of 
vision.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  sky  can  be 
taken  in  at  once.  A  whole  night’s  work  will 
scarcely  cover  a  piece  of  sky  as  big  as  the  tra¬ 
ditional  “Dutchman’s  breeches.”  The  tele¬ 
scope  slowly  sweeps  the  sky  horizontally,  tak¬ 
ing  in  a  small  strip  at  a  time,  and  causing  the 
consecutive  strips  to  overlap,  like  the  slats  of 
a  Venetian  blind.  The  watchful  eye  must  take 
in  every  object  within  the  space  presented  to 
it  at  once. 

Still  further,  it  must  recognize  every  object, 
and  be  quick  to  catch  any  strange  point  of 
light  not  found  in  the  charts.  Planets,  con¬ 
stellations,  star  mists,  asteroids,  all  pass  in 
endless  procession.  Every  nebula;  must  be 
known  or  suspected,  otherwise  they  are  sure 
to  deceive  and  disappoint  the  observer,  impa¬ 
tient  as  he  is  to  add  another  comet,  however 
dim,  to  his  astronomical  crown. 

At  length  patience  is  rewarded.  A  point  of 
light  is  reached  which  refuses  to  revolve  itself 
into  a  mere  nebula;,  even  when  examined  by 
the  larger  telescope;  neither  is  it  to  be  found 
in  any  of  the  standard  charts.  In  short,  it  is 
a  comet.  And  although  its  light  is  dim,  and 
its  flight  seems  inappreciable  to  the  senses  as 
It  moves  in  a  parabolic  orbit  of  its  own,  and 
sweeps  its  incandescent  tail  through  space  a 
few  hundred  million  miles  away;  yet  its  dis¬ 
covery  adds  lustre  to  the  astronomer’s  fame, 
and  the  news  of  its  advent  flashes  to  all  the 
observatories  of  the  civilized  world. 

Comets  are  usually  found  in  greater  or  less 
proximity  to  the  sun.  Hence  the  ordinary 
time  and  place  for  seeking  them,  is  in  the  east 
shortly  before  daybreak,  or  in  the  west  shortly 
after  sunset.  Nevertheless,  some  of  the  most 
notable  examples  have  been  discovered  at  mid¬ 
night,  in  the  Stella  spaces  of  the  Milky  Way. 

As  Prof.  Barnard  expects  to  leave  for  Cali¬ 
fornia  on  Tuesday  of  next  week,  and  desired 
to  see  the  views  which  I  obtained  some  years 
ago  in  Japan  and  India,  I  invited  him  to  come 
to  Columbia,  Tenn.,  forty  miles  south  of  Nash¬ 


ville,  where  I  would  try  and  show  him  as  much 
of  the  world  with  the  stereopticon,  as  he  had 
revealed  to  me  of  the  heavens  through  the  tel¬ 
escope.  Accordingly  he  arrived  at  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Institute  last  evening  just  as  I  completed 
a  lecture  in  Chemistry,  and  after  tea  the  study- 
hall  of  the  institution  was  filled  with  the  Fac¬ 
ulty  and  young  lady  students  and  their  friends, 
all  of  whom  were  anxious  to  see  not  only  the 
pictures  of  the  Far  East,  but  the  young  astron¬ 
omer  and  comet-seeker,  of  whom  the  State  of 
Tennessee  is  justly  proud,  and  who  will  “yet 
be  heard  from  ”  when  his  trained  eye  and  per¬ 
severing  methods  are  coupled  with  the  pene¬ 
trating  power  of  the  great  telescope  at  the 
Lick  Observatory.  The  evening’s  entertain¬ 
ment  passed  off  very  pleasantly,  and  at  its 
close  Prof.  Barnard  expressed  his  pleasure  in 
viewing  the  scenery  of  the  Yosemite,  the  big 
trees,  and  the  Far  East,  to  which  he  draws 
nearer  in  actual  travel  the  coming  week,  as  he 
follows  the  star  of  empire  westward. 

The  Ancient  Cities  of  the  New  Wobld.  Being  Voy¬ 
ages  and  Explorations  In  Mexico  and  Central  Amer¬ 
ica  from  1857  to  1882.  By  D^sir^  Charnay.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  French  by  J.  Qonino  and  Helen  8. 

Conant.  New  York :  Harper  &  Bros.  1887. 

This  sumptuous  volume  has  over  two  hun¬ 
dred  illustrations,  beautifully  drawn  and  en¬ 
graved.  It  contains  the  record  of  the  studies 
and  observations  of  a  French  explorer,  who 
was  the  agent  at  once  of  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  and  of  Mr.  Lorillard  of  New  York,  both 
having  fixed  upon  the  same  man  to  undertake 
a  scientific  expedition,  and  each  willing  to  de¬ 
fray  its  cost.  Mr.  Lorillard,  when  he  found 
that  M.  Charnay  had  accepted  his  Govern¬ 
ment’s  appointment,  was  generous  enough  to 
reinforce  his  purse  for  his  travels,  and  to  let 
France  reap  the  glory  of  his  discoveries, 
though  the  title  Franco-American  was  conced¬ 
ed  as  a  recognition  of  Mr.  Lorillard’s  share  in 
his  mission  to  Mexico.  M.  Charnay  tells  the 
usual  pleasant  talcs  of  a  traveller  who  traces 
well  the  life,  letters,  and  customs  of  a  quaint 
country  and  curious  people ;  but  besides  that, 
he  makes  a  scientific  study  of  palaces,  tem¬ 
ples,  monuments,  pyramids,  sculptures,  and 
the  various  relics  of  an  ancient  people.  This 
people  he  believes  to  be  not  so  ancient  as  is 
often  alleged,  and  he  brings  together  a  great 
number  of  considerations  tending  to  prove  the 
Toltec  origin  of  its  civilization,  and  its  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  extreme  East.  Their  architec¬ 
ture  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  Jap¬ 
anese  ;  their  decorations  resemble  the  Chinese ; 
“  whilst  their  customs,  habits,  sculpture,  lan¬ 
guage,  castes,  and  polity,  recall  the  Malays  in 
Cambodia,  Annam,  and  Java.”  Asiatic  castes 
existed  among  the  Toltecs ;  they  used  two  lan¬ 
guages — one  for  superiors,  the  other  for  inferi¬ 
ors,  as  in  Java  and  Cambodia;  they  worship¬ 
ped  serpents  as  gods  of  wisdom,  as  is  done  in 
India,  Greece,  China,  Japan,  Cambodia,  and 
Java.  The  scientific  motive  of  the  book,  and 
the  traveller’s  graphic  pictures  of  the  country, 
blend  in  an  easy,  readable  narrative.  This 
volume  will  take  high  rank  among  works  de¬ 
voted  to  research  in  ancient  lands,  and  is 
worthy  of  its  handsome  typography  and  bind- 
ing. 

Review  of  “Atonement  and  Law.”  By  8.  G.  Burney, 

D.D.,  LL.D.  Nasliville,  Tenn.  1887. 

“Atonement  and  Law  ”  is  the  title  of  a  work 
published  in  1885  by  Rev.  John  M.  Armour. 
Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge  in  reviewing  it,  said :  “  Our 
simple  duty  as  honest  reviewers,  compels  us 
to  state  the  plain  truth,  that  the  special  doc¬ 
trine  of  this  book,  in  which  it  professes  to  im¬ 
prove  and*  present  an  original  basis  for  the 
common  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  is  a  pure 
dream  originating  in  narrow  reading,  and  im¬ 
perfect  and  inconsistent  thinking.”  This 
“  pure  dream  ”  is  treated  as  a  body  of  theolo¬ 
gy  worthy  of  refutation  by  a  Professor  in  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  and  his 
Senior  Class  is  so  delighted  with  the  refuta¬ 
tion,  that  it  requested  its  puVilication.  The 
Senior  Class  was  not  wise.  Mr.  Armour’s 
main  contention  had  been  that  “substitution 
is  normal  in  law,”  and  that  therefore  the  com¬ 
mon  claim  that  Christ  as  the  sinner’s  substi¬ 
tute  is  an  exception  made  by  grace,  is  a  base¬ 
less  claim.  Dr.  Burney  strikes  over  the  head 
of  this  contention  at  the  common  doctrine  of 
substitution  itself,  teaching  that  Christ  died 
“  not  in  our  place,  but  in  our  interest,  on  our 
behalf.”  This  is  an  old  debate;  there  is  no 
objection  to  its  being  renewed  by  those  dis¬ 
posed  to  renew  it,  but  the  reopening  of  it  over 
a  book  that  was  intended  simply  to  base  sub¬ 
stitution  on  a  new  and  false  ground,  has  the 
great  disadvantage  of  confusing  the  issues. 
The  method  of  the  author  is  to  quote  from  Mr. 
Armour’s  book,  and  to  follow  each  quotation 
with  “Remarks.”  This  method  is  far  from 
being  the  best,  and  the  “  remarks  ”  are  not  al¬ 
ways  clear  and  pertinent.  The  only  value  the 
book  has,  is  the  incidental  value  of  revealing 
to  those  who  talk  of  union  with  the  Cumber¬ 
land  Presbyterian  Church,  the  theological  po¬ 
sition  of  one  of  her  prominent  teachers.  He 
says  in  his  preface:  “After  patient  investiga¬ 
tion,  I  am  compelled  to  believe  the  whole  sub¬ 
stitutionary  and  penal  theory  of  atonement  an 
imi)OSsible  conceit,  unauthorized  by  the  Bible, 
incompatible  with  the  fundamental  principles 
of  moral  government,  and  indefensible  before 
the  bar  of  reason.”  That  phrase  “  impossible 
conceit,”  is  the  stamp  the  author  puts  upon 
the  faith  of  ages,  for  he  himself  remarks: 
“  Substitution  has  been  the  generally  accept¬ 
ed  theory  for  centuries  by  those  who  hold  to 
any  theory  of  atonement.”  As  this  doctrine 
turns  in  part  on  the  meaning  of  vjtt/j  in  the 
New  Testament,  it  is  well  to  cib;  Dr.  Thayer’s 
remark  on  that  preposition  in  the  last  edition 
of  his  Greek-English  Lexicon :  “  Since  what  is 
done  for  one’s  advantage  frequently  cannot  be 
done  without  acting  in  his  stead  (just  as  the 
Apostles  teach  that  the  death  of  Christ  inures 
to  our  salvation,  because  it  has  the  force  of  an 
expiatory  sacrifice,  and  was  suffered  in  our 
stead),  we  easily  understand  how  vnefj,  like 
the  Latin  pro  and  our  for,  comes  to  signify  in 
the  jilace  of,  in  the  stead  of.” 

Faith  and  Works.  By  Buv.  W.  G.  McKinney.  A  Dia¬ 
logue.  Fourth  edition.  Revised.  New  York  :  John 

M.  Diivis.  1884. 

If  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  author  of  this 
little  treatise  is  a  colored  man.  It  is  certainly 
a  creditable  production,  clear,  thoughtful, 
scholarly,  and  Scriptural. 

La  Belle-Nivebnaise.  By  Alphonse  Daudet.  New 

York  :  George  Routledge  &  Hons.  1887.  $1.50. 

The  book  contains  one  long  and  five  short 
stories  by  Dau  let.  They  are  all  light,  but 
they  all  exemplify  Daudet’s  inimitable  touch. 

The  Minob  Poems  of  John  Milton.  Edited  with 

notes.  By  William  J.  Rolfe,  A. M.,  Litt.D.  New  York; 

Harper  A  Bros.  1887, 

Almost  everything  worthy  of  the  title.  Minor 
Poems,  has  here  been  collected  and  annotated 
by  a  most  competent  hand.  Rolfe’s  editions 
are  always  scholarly. 


Memoirs  of  Wilhelmine  Mabobavine  of  Baireuth. 
Translated  and  edited  by  Her  Royal  Highness,  Prin¬ 
cess  Christian.  With  portrait.  New  York:  Harper 
&  Bros.  1888. 

Day-dreams  of  the  glory  of  royal  station,  arc 
rudely  destroyed  by  these  confessions  of  the 
sorrows  of  high  life  in  the  person  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  sister  of  Frederick  the  Great.  Human 
nature  in  courts  is  remarkably  akin  to  human 
nature  in  humbler  quarters,  and  in  this  book 
its  total  depravity  in  both  regions  is  abundant¬ 
ly  exemplified.  In  her  Memoirs  the  Margra¬ 
vine  takes  the  liberty  of  plain  pen-picturing  of 
all  her  circle,  much  in  Carlyle’s  manner,  though 
with  none  of  Carlyle’s  contemptuous  tone  of 
superiority.  It  is  impossible  not  to  sympa¬ 
thize  with  the  woman  who,  after  suffering  so 
much  from  her  father’s  temper  and  household 
habits,  was  compelled  to  endure  from  her  mo¬ 
ther  and  father-in-law  trials  so  painful  and  hu¬ 
miliating.  As  a  contribution  to  eighteenth- 
century  society  gossip;  as  an  inner  view  of 
vulgarity,  rivalry,  meanness,  and  detraction 
in  high  life;  and  as  a  fresh  light  on  some 
points  in  history— the  book  will  find  many 
readers. 

Tabtarin  of  Tarascon.  By  Alphonse  Daudet.  New 
York :  George  Routledge  A  Hons.  1887.  $1.50. 

Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza  in  the  same 
man,  Tartarin  of  Tarascon ;  the  Don  Quixote 
in  him  urging  him  to  be  a  lion-hunter,  and 
cover  himself  with  glory ;  the  Sancho  Panza 
in  him  pressing  the  delights  of  good  cheer  and 
a  warm  fireside— this  is  the  comical  personage 
out  of  whose  adventures  Daudet  evokes  satiri¬ 
cal  amusement.  The  author’s  sensitive  hand 
and  delicate  touch,  make  entertaining  pictures 
out  of  a  good  background  and  a  color  or  two. 
The  illustrations  by  French  artists  match  the 
author’s  fun.  A  capital  book  for  an  hour  of 
relaxation. 

Mattie’s  Secret.  By  Emile  Desbeaux.  With  one  hun¬ 
dred  illustrations.  New  York:  George  Routledge  A 
Sons.  1887.  $1.50. 

This  very  handsome  voiume  contains  a  slight 
story  to  sugar-coat  even  J.he  pleasant  pills  of 
instruction  to  youth  on  such  subjects  as  coal 
mines,  diamonds,  lead  pencils,  beer,  tobacco, 
torpedoes,  dynamite,  gun-powder,  guns,  pia¬ 
nos,  violins,  iaces,  coining,  leather,  and  fea¬ 
thers.  The  science  and  art  of  these  things  are 
given  in  a  conversational  method,  and  the 
book  will  be  sure  to  interest  whiie  it  imparts 
useful  information. 

Animal  Life  on  the  8ea  and  Land.  A  Zoology  for 
Young  People.  By  Sarah  Cooper.  Now  York.  1887. 

In  plain  yet  engaging  language  the  author 
takes  her  pupils  and  readers  through  the  whole 
range  of  zoology,  from  sponges  to  man.  Two 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  illustrations  add 
their  iife  to  her  vivid  descriidions.  Chiidren 
will  understand  this  book,  and  be  absorbed  in 
its  contents. 

The  Story  or  the  Life  of  Queen  Victoria.  Told  for 
Boys  and  Girls  all  over  the  World.  By  W.  W.  Tul- 
loch,  B.D.  Now  York :  A.  C.  Armstrong  "a  8on.  1887. 
$1.25. 

This  Life  of  the  Queen  has  the  felicity  of  her 
own  careful  revision.  The  story  is  well  told 
by  Mr.  Tulloch,  the  son  of  the  Queen’s  friend. 
Principal  Tulloch,  and  is  one  sure  to  interest 
our  youth. 

M.  Tdlli  Ciceroni’s  Cato  Maiob  et  LiELius.  With  an 
Introduction  and  Commentary.  By  Austin  SUckney, 
A.M.  New  York ;  Harper  a  Bros.  1887.  $1.50. 

This  is  a  voiume  in  Harper’s  New  Ciassical 
Series,  edited  by  Henry  Drisler,  LL.D.  It  is 
weil  printed  and  carefully  edited;  the  notes 
are  clear  and  valuable,  and  they  often  com¬ 
pare  the  idiom  of  the  classical  tongues’ with 
that  of  modern  languages,  to  the  great  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  student. 

Sea  Spray;  or.  Facts  and  Fancies  of  a  Yachtsman. 
By  8.  G.  W.  Benjamin.  New  York  ;  Benjamin  A  Bell. 
1887.  50  cents. 

These  are  tales  of  the  sea,  pleasantly  told, 
and  prettily  bound  in  paper. 

The  Church  Review  for  September  is  occupied 
with  articles  that  concern  mainly  the  Episco¬ 
pal  Church,  with  two  exceptions.  Prof.  J.  M. 
Hoppin  on  the  Principles  of  Art,  ventures  a 
definition  of  art  which  is  worth  quoting:  “Art, 
therefore,  if  we  should  attempt  to  define  the 
indefinable,  might  at  least  be  described  in  its 
works  as  the  power  of  creating  the  representa¬ 
tion  in  reality  of  the  form  re(>resented  in  the 
mind,  or  more  epeciflcally,  in  the  imagination, 
which  is  awakened  to  act  by  its  sympathy  with 
nature  in  all  her  forms,  but  particularly  with 
what  is  perfect  and  beautiful.”  This  descrip¬ 
tion  of  art  he  expands  into  an  acute  discussion. 
Appleton  Morgan  on  Shakesiiearean  English 
and  the  Prayer-Book,  maintains  that  the  Lit¬ 
urgy  of  the  English  Church  was  the  common 
source  of  the  English  of  the  King  James  Bible 
and  of  Shakespeare. 

The  New  Englander  and.  Yale  Review,  admir¬ 
able  throughout,  has  three  papers  worthy  of 
note.  O.  A.  Kingsbury  argues  for  A  Christian 
Daily  Paper,  with  no  Sunday  edition.  Of 
course  he  does  not  mean  a  religious  daily,  but 
an  ordinary  daily  with  Christian  principles; 
and  he  is  sure  that  half  a  million  dollars  in¬ 
vested  in  it  will  bring  a  profitable  return,  even 
if  it  does  not  earn  the  dividends  gained  by 
some.  Certainly  the  Christian  Church  cannot 
surrender  to  the  evil  influence  of  the  Sunday 
press  among  its  members,  and  to  the  argu¬ 
ment  “It  has  come  to  stay,”  must  make  reply 
“  Let  it  stay  outside  the  Christian  household.” 
Charles  H.  Owen  on  The  Survival  of  the  Filth¬ 
iest,  in  sentences  of  bewildering  length  pleads 
for  a  scientific  battling  with  bacteria,  and  the 
bringing  of  fresh  air  and  water  into  city  homes, 
instead  of  taking  their  suffering  inmates  out 
of  them  to  the  mountains  or  the  seashore. 
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Thfi  Century  Co.,  New  York  :  Bound  Volume  of  Century 
Magazine  from  November,  1886,  to  April,  1887. 
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look.  By  William  Hague,  D.D. 

American  Tract  Society,  New  York :  Roger  Dunham’s 
Choice.  By  Jennie  Harrison. 

Funk  k  Wagnalls,  New  York;  Helen;  or.  Will  She  Save 
Him  ?  By  Mrs.  Sarah  M.  Perkins. 

Phillips  k  Hunt,  Now  York :  The  Hallara  Succession.  A 
Tale  of  Methodist  Life  In  Two  Countries.  By  Amelia  E. 

Barr. - Thorn  Apples.  By  Emily  H.  Miller. - Oumet’s 

Harden,  and  the  New  Boy  at  Southcott.  By  Mrs.  Mary  R. 
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tice  By  Rev.  T  B.  Neely,  D  D. 
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a  .  C.  ^  flxion  of  our  Saviour  by  Pontius  Pilate,  Pro-  the  jar  of  a  car  thrown  from  the  track,  p'ives  for  the  education  of  colored  people  shall  be  ecru-  A  little  to  the  northwest  of  the  long  lines  of  Her  and  breathing  the  heterogeneous  air,  render 

consul  in  Jerusalem,  Tiberius,  worn  out  with  us  this  short  and  most  significant  sentence :  pulously  devoted  td  the  object  for  which  they  are  Majesty’s  grinning  sea-flghters,  floated  a  group  of  all  but  those  of  unusual  vigor  so  languid  that 

•  debauchery  and  weak  with  old  age,  left  the  Hactenus  quasi  de  principe ;  reliqua  vt  demon-  collected,  and  under  no  circumstances  be  devoted  foreign  iron-dads— French,  Dutch,  and  Italian—  half  the  vacation  is  exhausted  before  they  are 

— '  Island  of  Capri  and  came  over  to  the  main-  stro  narranda  sunt — which  may  be  freely  ren-  toother  purposes.  That  is  all  the  Dubuque  Pres-  calculating  the  chances  of  success  in  a  scrimmage  r®®dy  for  anything  but  inaction. 

THE  CJ5SARS  OF  SEW  TESTAMENT  TIMES,  land ;  and  while  inhabiting  the  villa  of  Lucul-  dered  as  follows Hitherto  I  have  spoken  of  bytery  asked  for,  and  that  Is  what  General  Assem-  with  those  Crocodiles,  Rattlesnakes,  Hotspurs,  cost^tax-payers^ndividualW^but\*^^tttle°'^(f 

Suggested  by  the  Kecent  Diecovery  ef  a  SUtne  ol  Caligula  lus  (long  since  dead)  on  Cape  Misenum,  Caius  a  prince ;  what  remains  is  to  speak  of  a  mon-  bly  approved.  The  work  of  the  Church  is  so  mi-  Hydras,  Ajaxes,  Hyaenas,  Mastiffs,  and  their  iron-  yance,  would  make  the  difference  between  de- 

at  Bale  near  Puteoli.  Caesar  plotted  his  death,  and  actually,  accord-  ster.”  Yet  in  the  midst  of  his  most  reckless,  nutely  divided  that  each  contributor  can  give  to  hided,  turreted,  torpedo-fed  companions.  To  this  pressi’on  and  enthusiasm  in  a  teacher,  and  give 

BY  REV.  j.  c.  FLETCHER.  ing  to  Suetonius,  boasted  that  he  planned  cruel,  mad,  and  some  would  say,  crazy  career,  each  object  according  to  his  personal  interest.  All  group  the  Queen  with  her  train  of  steamers  flrot  backtotheparentsandtothewholecoramuni- 

Napiea,  Italy,  Aug.  11, 1887.  (what  was  nothing  else  than  committing  par-  there  was  one  person  who  seemed  to  have  a  that  is  sought  is  that  contributions  for  Freedmen  paid  her  respects,  they  responding  with  the  usual  ty  a  thousand-fold  more  than  the  cost.  We 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  remarkable  discovery  of  ricide)  the  “taking  off”  of  Tiberius,  and  thus  hold  upon  him  that  no  other  had— that  man  shall  not  be  divided  with  Home  Missions,  and  that  naval  courtesies.  Then  heading  about,  the  Nep-  commend  this  subject  to  the  consideration  of 

a  statue  of  Caius  Caesar  —  better  known  as  became  his  successor.  was  Herod  Agrippa.  Caligula  when  believing  the  endowment  of  Biddle  University  shall  not  be  tunian  procession  approached  the  gates  of  the  ha^e^anv^fluenceYv  wte  or  voice 

Caligula— vf&s  made  at  Baiae,  situated  on  the  Caligula  was  bom  the  very  year  that  our  himself  a  god,  and  ordering  his  statue  to  be  used  for  other  purposes  than  that  for  which  it  was  broad  watery  avenues,  when  at  a  signal,  as  by  ^  ^ _  ' 

western  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Puteoli.  I  have  Saviour  “  went  up  to  Jerusalem  ”  with  his  mo-  set  up  and  worshipped  in  every  heathen  tern-  raised.  The  credit  of  the  Church  is  at  stake,  and  magic,  the  yards  of  the  waiting  vessels  were  rpu  •  .1 

not  forgotten  that  ride  to  Bairn  with  the  Editor  ther  and  his  reputed  father,  “  after  the  custom  pie,  did  not  forget  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  if,  as  some  seem  to  demand,  funds  raised  for  a  “manned”;  that  is,  the  transverse  spars  on  the  ine  Christian  Intelligencer  thus  comments 

of  The  Evangelist  and  his  family  in  the  Spring  of  the  feast.”  In  the  year  37  A.  D.,  at  the  age  and  ordered  that  in  that  temple,  in  whose  sa-  specific  purpose  are  to  be  put  to  any  other  purpose  masted  ships  suddenly  stood  thick  with  sailors  on  the  discontinuance  of  a  once  widely  circu- 

of  this  year,  when  after  leaving  the  Puteoli  of  of  twenty-five,  Caligula  became  Emperor,  and  cred  precincts  the  Saviour  had  been  circum-  at  the  discretion  of  any  Committee  or  Board,  it  clad  in  white  duck,  looking  like  elongated  white  ^a^ed  organ  of  unrest : 

St.  Paul  (Acts  xxvlii,  13, 14)  we  drove  amidst  went  to  Rome  the  beloved  of  the  people.  That  cised,  where  He  had  disputed  with  the  doctors,  will  be  an  evil  day  for  the  Church.  We  do  not  be-  ducks  gone  to  roost.  There  those  fellows  stood,  John  Swinton’s  paper  appeared  for  the  last 

the  ruins  of  Baiae,  which  for  four  centuries  was  same  year  his  nephew  Nero  was  born.  The  where  He  had  taught  the  people,  rebuked  the  lleve,  however,  that  our  Church  will  yield  to  any  it  is  said,  for  two  long  hours;  but  Jack  is  used  to  time  last  week,  because  Mr.  Swinton,  as  Im  sa^, 

the  combined  Newport,  Saratoga,  Baden-Ba-  long  continued  cmelties  and  exactions  of  Ti-  Pharisees,  and  had  scourged  the  money  chang-  cry  of  sentimentalism,  but  that  it  will  press  on  in  hard  service.  Having  reached  the  eastern  end  of  pubfic  thaUt  has  cost  him  tern  of  thousands 

den,  and  Brighton  of  the  ancient  Romans,  and  berius  made  any  change  acceptable  to  the  ers — there  in  that  temple  the  marble  statue  of  the  good  old  way,  administering  the  funds  com-  the  avenue,  the  procession  kept  on  and  on  till  it  dollars,  and  that  in  the  rivalries  which  have 


we  passed  within  sight  of  where  the  marble  Romans,  and  history  does  not  show  any  en-  Caligula  should  be  setup  and  worshipped  as  an  mitted  to  it  with  conscientious  care,  and  providing  seemed  as  if  the  Queen  had  suddenly  taken  a  no-  existed  for  some  months  in  the  ranks  of  labor, 

effigy  of  Caligula  was  found.  But  why  should  thusiastic  acclamation  equal  to  that  of  Cali-  idol !  The  Jews  were  wild  with  anguish,  par-  things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men.  Dubuque,  tlon  to  make  an  afternoon  call  on  President  Grevy  one  of  the  means  used  to  obtain  supremacy  has 

the  finding  of  a  statue  of  this  Roman  Emperor  gula.  The  contrast  was  very  great  between  alyzed  with  fear,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  .  . in  France,  and  ask  him  what  he  thought  of  it.  At  been  to  break  down  his  paper.  But  failure  was 


last,  however,  the  line  of  steamers  curved  west-  what  the  proprietor  and  editor  had  reason  to 
ward,  and  reentering  the  avenues  passed  along  till  6*pcct.  f  rom  first  to  last  he  and  his  contrib- 
opposlte  the  fifth  or  sixth  vessel  from  the  eastern  abused  ^pitalists  indiscriminately, 

A.,..,,,.  _ _ _  AK.  and  at  times  have  been  grossly  abusive  of  in- 


be  a  thing  so  remarkable?  First,  because  the  a  young  man  of  eloquence,  generosity,  and  inconsolable  grief.  Many  of  them  were,  doubt-  HRFrn»«  OUTING  last,  however,  the  line  of  steamers  curved  west-  wnat  tne  proprietor  and  editor  had  reason  to 

plastic  portraits  of  Caligula  are  the  rarest  of  manners  coming  to  reside  in  the  capital,  with  less,  the  very  men  who  only  seven  short  years  *  *  ward,  and  reentering  the  avenues  passed  along  till  A® contrib- 

any  Roman  Emperor  of  the  first  two  centu-  an  old  man  of  few  words,  noted  for  cruelty  and  before  had  “  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory.”  But  .  opposite  the  fifth  or  sixth  vessel  from  the  eastern  .  .  been  ci-omW 

ries ;  and  second,  because  in  his  reign  of  four  avarice,  and  who  for  many  years  had  not  put  the  veil  of  the  temple  had  been  rent  asunder,  of  July  we  returned  y  ,  flag-ship  of  the  Admiral  in  command,  the  dividuals.  In  this  farewdl  nmnber  Mr  Swinton 

short  years  some  of  the  most  prominent  events  his  foot  into  the  city  of  Rome.  Suetonius  tells  and  the  glory  had  forever  departed.  The  Jew-  magical  change  wrougnt  upon  ine  o  g  t  water-  inflexible,  the  Royal  Yacht  dropped  anchor.  Spec-  speaks  of  capital  as  “  an  insolent,  aggressive, 

of  New  Testament  history  took  place,  although  us  that  when  Tiberius  left  Rome,  he  issued  an  ish  anguish  availed  nothing  with  the  Romans,  surface  three  or  mur  miles  wicie,  ’-'i®  tators,  officers,  and  sailors  asked  “What’s  up?  insatiable  and  intolerable  plutocracy,”  “  the  ali¬ 
bis  name  is  not  mentioned  in  the  sacred  annals,  edict  that  no  one  should  approach  him,  and  Petronius  was  ready  with  a  large  army  to  exe-  northern  shore  of  Wight  and  the  Has  the  Victoria  and  Albert  sprung  aleak,  or  has  enslaving  Money  Power,”  and  so  on,  and  this 

The  reason  for  the  rarity  of  his  busts  and  statues  on  his  journey  to  the  Bay  of  Naples  he  had  cute  Caligula’s  orders,  when  Herod  Agrippa  amr®  coast.  Some  one  of  the  Gen  a  sowe  e  the  coal  given  out  ?’’  Ere  long,  in  response  to  occurs  repeatedly.  As  to  capital  at  large,  it  is 

Is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  popular  fury  at  soldiers  clear  the  whole  way  before  him.  At  obtained  at  Rome,  as  the  greatest  favor  from  f  ^t'orrhonsyoTr^vTtLv*?!  from  which  hid  “®®  ^®*'®  ®®®®  true  but  ItSLThan  th^tJutr*"  But"  John  SwS 

Rome  immediately  after  his  assassination  was  Capri  he  gave  himself  up  to  such  debaucheries  the  Emperor,  that  the  order  should  be  coun-  _  hf  «  whoio  frirpst  of  masts  tho  down  the  sides  of  their  vessels,  and  skim-  paper  editorially  and  everywhere  has 

such  that  the  detested  monarch’s  portraits  in  I  a^  we  flnd^  in  the  life  of  no  other  man.  All  termanded.  Caligula  seemed  amenable  to  an  inTo  vLdTfn^ZsIr’am”  waters  Royal-Yacht-ward,  where  tte'kted  theVsBSn  of  SapitaraY  onHf  th^ 


liuu  Luuiiuei  VL  u.  uurtiiiK  suiuLe.  j  s  a. 

,,,  .r,  ,,,  ,  .  Mr.  bwinton  8  experience  IS  instructive.  For 

We  did  not  wait  for  the  illumination,  as  we  fore-  many  years  he  worked  for  capital  and  laid  up 
saw  the  inevitable  and  forestalled  it;  that  is,  such  money.  Capital  paid  him  well,  acknowledged 


official  decrees  of  his  successor,  his  own  uncle,  that  he  is  of  the  same  race.  He  built  great  far  greater  than  respect  for  the  “  inner  temple  P-  "  -- ™  7"-  procession  steamed  for  Osborne  amid  the  smoke  ^Vcc^eT  ^ 

the  Emperor  Claudius,  caused  the  destruction  palaces  for  himself  and  for  his  debaucheries,  of  the  heart  of  man ’’or  than  holy  thought  jjj  ^,,0  More  than  ono^thou-  m  0  Mr.  Swinton’s  experience  is  instructive.  For 

of  thousands  of  his  official  statues  and  busts  but  he  erected  no  buildings  of  public  utility,  for  Him  who  declared  Himself  to  be  the  One  i  i  1  a  itiin«  fmm  tim  We  did  not  wait  for  the  illumination,  as  we  fore-  many  years  he  worked  for  capital  and  laid  up 

throughout  the  Empire.  Thus  it  resulted  that  Suetonius  says  of  him  Pecuniae  parens  et  tenax,  greater  than  the  temple.”  ranging  in  size  ana  ouuine  irom  uie  inevitable  and  forestalled  it ;  that  is,  such  money.  Capital  paid  him  well,  acknowledged 

from  the  face  of  the  earth  were  removed  near-  stingy  and  avaricious  as  to  money,  “  he  niver  Now’ while  Herod  Agrippa  could  thus  gener-  \  j®  ,7 1  f  1  ^  return  train  as  is  coveted  only  by  the  value  of  his  work  as  a  journalist  and  treated 

ly  all  the  marble  and  bronze  mementoes  of  gave  a  salary  to  his  suite,  but  only  limited  him-  ously  intercede  for  the  Jews,  he  was  capable  ^  ?'  r  lo  the  watHr’s  ^®^®  relish  for  suffocation,  and  hln-  cause  of  complaint 

I^litnila  self  to  disttihiitini?  amontrst  them  their  daily  of  intrioiie  and  ingratitude  His  affairs  in  his  monster  loaded  to  the  water  s  flrances  and  delays  such  as  kept  some  of  our  Vent-  employers  who  were  capitalists.  Vol- 

C^igula.  .  seir  todistiibuting  amongst  them  tneir  aai  y  of  intrigue  and  ingratitude.  His  affairs  in  his  edge  with  thunder-lightning,  with  death-dealing  nor  neonle  out  of  their  beds  fill  four  o’clock  Sun  '^‘“tarily  he  abandoned  them  and  engaged  in 

You  know  that  on  tlie  accession  of  every  new  food.”  The  same  writer  says  that  ‘  he  never  early  manhood  were  at  one  tune  so  low  that  vo^aois  there  “or  people  out  or  tneir  beds  till  four  o  clock  bun-  what  he  considered  the  service  of  lab^  and 

emperor,  his  statue  or  his  bust  must  be  placed  performed  but  one  act  of  liberality  towards  his  wife  appealed  for  money  to  his  own  sister  a #  „.t„  oaeorote  eienea  morning.  But  wo  take  it  for  granted  that  has  lost  all  — not  only  all  his  money,  but  the 


emperor,  his  Statue  or  bis  bust  must  be  placed  performed  but  one  act  of  liberality  towards  his  wife  appealed  for  money  to  his  own  sister  flapped  in  the  wind  thirty  or  forty  separate  pieces 
in  each  temple,  courthouse,  or  other  official  private  individuals  in  his  life,  and  that  was  at  Herodias  (married  to  her  uncle  Philip,  and  af-  h  anu  iua  whni«  nnmhcr  of 


place  in  the  Empire.  Hence  it  is  that  there  is  the  expense  of  his  step-father  (Augustus).”  terwards  unlawfully  (Matt.  xiv.  4)  to  her  un-  pictured  butterlly-winn’s  in  view  must  havt 

such  a  fine  collection  of  the  Roman  emperors  Neither  did  he  ever  manifest  any  public  liber-  cle  Herod  Antipa.s,  i.  e.,  Herod  the  Tetrarch,  thousand  Over  miles  of  atmos 

of  the  first  and  second  centuries  in  Rome  Na-  ality  towards  the  Provinces,  if  we  except  th^e  who  murdered  John  the  Baptist).  This  ap-  sunbeams  had  not  an  instant  oi 

pies,  Florence,  Pans,  and  London  in  spite  of  of  Asia  Minor,  when  an  earthquake,  17  A.  D.,  peal  was  listened  to,  and  a  very  large  sum  of  ^g^^^ 

iconoclasts,  the  lime-kiins,  and  the  tooth  or  had  overthrown  many  cities.  money  was  raised  by  Herodias  to  lift  her  bro-  .  nnti  wf.vpn  intn  million 


it  lor  grauteu  tnat  |  flas  lost  all-not  Only  all  his  money,  but  the 
with  the  light  of  1934  lanterns,  colored  and  other ;  greater  part  of  his  influence  and  position.  La- 


_  -  ^  ,  11  A.  A  ..vr.  ,  -rV  1  A  .  ff  .  1  •  A  -I  1  1  JllVIlilllS  U1  1'l;  L  lU  II »  Ulltl  \ 

But  of  Caligula,  all  the  statues  and  Apropos  of  this  earthquake,  I  must  digress  ther  Herod  Agrippa  from  the  mire  of  debt  and  intricacy  of  light  and  color. 


of  gay-colored  bunting,  and  the  whole  number  of  ^^g  hurning  of  4901  blue  lights,  and  of  an  equal  bor  evidently  does  not  intend  to  pay  those  w’ho 
these  pictured  butterfly-wings  in  view  must  have  number  of  red  ones,  and  of  9140  Roman  candles,  work  for  it,  especially  those  wlio  work  with 

been  over  ten  thousand.  Over  miles  of  atmos-  y^g  explosion  of  more  than  5000  rockets,  be-  their  brains.  _ 

pheric  expanse  the  sunbeams  had  not  un  instant  of  giflgs  the  flourishing  of  any  number  of  dazzling,  mu  att  ,  ,  •  ,  ^ 

rest,  as  they  were  caught  up  and  Hung  to  and  fro  blinding,  electric  search-lights;  all  was  done  that  .  I^aptist  Weekly  takes  note  that  Prohibi- 
in  myriads  of  reflections  and  woven  into  million-  necessary  to  put  sunlight  to  tho  blush,  and  to  moves  onward  with  marvellous  increase 


The  Baptist  Weekly  takes  note  that  Prohibi¬ 
tion  moves  onward  with  marvellous  increase 


busts  of  him  previous  to  the  discovery  of  this  jjgj.g  jgj.  ^  moment,  to  say  that  one  of  the  most  from  the  slough  of  despair.  Herod  Agrippa 
gigantic  statue  at  Bairn,  could  be  counted  on  interesting  relics  of  antiquity  found  in  the  had  left  Palestine  as  a  private  man,  without 


A  naval  review  is  no  novelty  to  Old  Splthead,  as  gj  beauty. 


make  the  rainbow  give  up  the  contest  for  the  palm  power  : 


The  State  conventions  in  New  York,  Massa- 


SS  hrdTnd  could  be  0^  l  offme  o  luZZ  ther" or^  Herod  ^^®  L®t  “s  hope  that  tho  good  Queen  slept  all  tho  3-,^  ‘^’Id,  have  been 

one  nana,  ana  couia  DC  cataiogueu  iiius,  lA  famous  Museum  of  Naples,  is  the  large  sculp-  office  or  autnority.  "  ‘“®r®mre,  Heroa  ^  ..  ^  i,  u  u  .  tu  marked  by  vastly  larger  numbei-s  and  intenser 

^U_  . - .U_„  - U1„  ,-A  ALO  -Vo-  I  .  .  *  ’  .  ”  - A - ,  - .-AUAI - a  I  yt’arS  RgO  It  DOFO  On  US  UOSOIll,  Ull.lel  UlO  [  jggj.g  gg„gfljy  gg  flg^  p,,Jg^^  gg,Jg^  ^flg  j  J  J.  f  O  f  C  H  aUVbodV 


the  larger  than-life  f  f  tured  pedestal  (perhaps  it  supported  a  statue  or  Agrippa  returned  to  Palestine  with  the  great-  ^  ,^g  ’g^^  ,g^  TosLmt  hf  Uie"Lnscio^srss“uIa?  hev  '  V  • 

pies  Museum  (and  this  is  the  most  perfect  of  ^  monolith)  erected  in  honor  of  Tiberius  by  ness  of  a  king,  Herodias  (who  was  always  a  Bggg,.„ing  p.g,,gg  A„ain  and  a-ain  these  ^  7  consciousness  that  her  thinks  this  Prohibition  movement  is  a  mere 

all  his  known  statues);  a  statue  in  the  Vati-  ^.j^g  fourteen  Asiatic  cities,  which  had  been  most  ambitious  woman)  was  filled  with  envy,  reechoed  the  raultiLdinous  huzzas  of  the  ®  fanaticism  tliey  li ad  better  rub  their 

can,  the  head  only  being  that  of  Caligula;  a  ^  ^  Emneror  after  the  earthquake  and  pushed  her  unlawful  husband,  the  Te-  ^  f  reechoed  the  multitudinous  huzzas  of  the  such  a  girdle  of  well  disciplined  volcanoes,  and  the  eyes  open.  They  evidently  don  t  know  what  is 

basalt  bust  iu  the  Captto,  at  Koute;  traroll  to  .0  to  Italy  and  personally  ■solicit  , a-  ^  t  d. national  l.onor  sale  Insult  with  go.ns  o,™d  tl.e^ 


and  two  busts  in  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre  discovered  at  Puteoli  in  1693,  during  the  visit  vors  also  from  Caligula.  The  Tetrarch  was  disappointed  friend  George  III  dis-  ^  and  eager  to  resent  it  Proba- 

Now  while  Caius  Ctesar  s  predecessors  and  of  Addison  to  this  Liverpool  of  ancient  Italy,  loth  to  do  this,  for  he  saw  danger  ahead;  but  migsecH  Brit  aunfi’s  flag  to  go  and  rule  the  waves  ^  say  Amen  .  to  the  toast:  Prohibition  vote  over  that  of  two 

successors  in  the  first  and  second  centuries  remarkable  about  it  ?  Herodias  urged,  and  taking  an  immense  sum  ^j^g  ^  Victoria  to  7  ^*'®  ^  ®®'’®'’  counties  out  of  114  have 

had  a  populous  tribe  of  statues  and  busts  of  ^.j^g  grst  place  it  is  interesting  because  of  of  money  as  a  bribe,  under  the  disguise  of  a  .  ,  ^®  William  P.  Breed.  voted  “dry  as  compared  with  14  counties  at 


bly  Her  Majesty  would  say  Amen!  to  the  toast: 


In  Missouri  the  test  for  this  year  has  just 
beeu  made  witli  the  result  of  more  than  dou¬ 
bling  the  Prohibition  vote  over  that  of  two 


1  \ _ —  — '  - ^ *”  *“  — - ” - -  X  1  XX  ,  X,  rx.  X  X  1  this  spot  to  see  and  be  seen  by  her  sea-mastiffs. 

themselves.  Cams  (or  Caligula)  managed  in  the  ^j^g  g,  ^j^g  gj^jg^  g^^g^g^  the  Present  for  Caligula,  Herod  the  Tetrarch  and  g^g  ,g 

four  years  of  his  reign  to  have  more  than  any  convulsions  of  nature,  and  which,  in  gratitude  Herodias  set  sail  for  Italy.  Bu  Herod  Agrip-  j^g^^g^  ,^g^g  g^,jg^  j,g^  g  the  volcanoes  that 

of  them:  for  he  was  not  only  Ernperor,  but  he  to  their  helper,  erected  it;  second,  because  pa  sent  a  swift  messenger  with  letters  contmn-  ,jg  jgggg^t  ^^ong  the  Iron  ribs  of  these  one 


assumed  that  he  was  a  god ;  that  he  and  Jupi-  gg^^g  gj  these  cities  arc  well  known  to  us  by  ing  accusations  against  the  Tetrarch  and  He-  thirty-four 

ter  were  brothers;  and  he  exacted  it  as  his  the  New  Testament,  as  Sardis,  Ephesus,  and  rodias,  and  determined  himself  to  follow  as  to-day  by  over  twenty  th, 
right  to  have  himself  placed  in  the  temples  of  Philadelphia.  This  earthquake  took  place,  as  soon  as  possible.  This  messenger,  Fortuna-  .  t ..  ^low  any 

the  Empire  by  the  side  of  the  gods,  and  had  x  . .  .  the  year  17  A.  D..  wliile  our  xSaviour  tus,  “  had,”  says  Josephus,  “so  prosperous  a  .  x.  _ _ _ _ .  , 


divine  worship  paid  to  him 


I  said, in 
was  still 


,  in  the  year  17  A.  D.,  while  our  Saviour  tus,  “  had,”  says  Josephus,  “  so  prosperous  a  that  tliey  could  not  find  their  way  back  again, 
itill  subject  to  his  parents  in  Nazareth,  voyage,  and  came  so  little  after  Herod  and  „  ,  n  -f  n  ■■  i  i  t  ti « 


inis  spot  DO  see  ana  oe  set  n  oy  ner  sea-masuns.  the  last  election.  As  usual  the  women — God 

At  one  time  two  hundred  and  forty  men-of-war  bless  them— were  at  tlie  front  with  their  irre- 

floated  here  under  her  eye,  but  the  volcanoes  that  Efit  sistible  persuasions.  In  one  place,  Bolivar,  the 

lie  quiescent  among  the  iron  ribs  of  these  one  - -  Wonian’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  march- 

hundred  and  thirty-four  war-monsters,  occupied  The  Independent  treats  of  “  The  Real  Ques-  the  polls,  and  appealed  to  all 

to-day  by  over  twenty  thousand  men  “  spilin  for  a  tion  ”  to  come  before  the  American  Board  with  L^st'word  from  sKmis  isXtTe“  and  pref- 
fight,  would  blow  any  of  those  other  fleets  so  the  emphasis  of  a  double  leaded  leader.  The  ■  hibs  ”  have  become  so  frightened  with  these 

high  that  tliey  could  not  find  their  way  back  again,  ^g^  theology,  and  especially  its  hypothesis  of  '  recent  elections  that  they  have  formed  a  “  Per- 


The  large  statue  recently  found  of  him  at  years  before  John  on  the  Herodias,  that  while  Herod  was  with  Caligula,  Gme  we  paid  “tuppence’’  and  took  the  future  probation,  against  which  the  Prudential  ?7o”m^h?h^vLton^^G^^^ 

Baiae,  though  much  broken,  is  of  fine  work-  jgj^g^j  gj  patmos  indited  his  Epistles  to  the  he  came  and  delivered  his  letters:  for  they  7,®v7nA  iT  Committee  have  deemed  it  their  duty  to  dis-  men,  with  their  songs  and Lch  like, 

manship,  and  the  Abbe  Giuseppe  de  Criscio  I  g^g^  gj^^^gjjgggj  gg.ygjj  g.j..gg  gj  both  sailed  for  Dicearchia  (Puteoli),  and  found  ''“®y  mew  that  their  room  was  better  than  their  ggjgjjgg^g  jg  ^j^g  issue  to  be  decided  at  ’  _ 

own^'oJdrrVtoTommemilt^^^^^^  three  are  inscribed  on  this  hup  square  piece  Zr^Lel  rLmUTto  Springfield.  Our  contemporary  thus  concludes  The  Jewish  Messenger  does  not  allow  its 

own  oraer)  to  commempaie  ms  noiorio  s  gj  marble,  beneath  emblematical  female  fig-  pnnia  at  the  distance  or  about  live  lurlongs  _  . _ _ . _  its  article:  readers  to  forget  that  this  is  the  season  of  their 

Shall  the  Board  maintain  tliis  ground,  or  most  solemn  and  time-lionored  observances. 


own  order)  to  commemorate  his  notorious  .  marble  beneath  emblematical  female  fic-  pnnia  at  the  distance  of  about  five  furlongs  was  “s  blue  as  it  Knew  now  to  be,  ana  the  sea  was 
bridge  building  by  linking  together,  from  ureT  half  thrsle  of  from  Dicearchia.  There  are  in  that  place  as  blue  as  the  sky,  while  a  sweet  breeze  relieved 

some  portion  of  Bairn  to  Puteoli,  all  the  coast-  emblem  of  Ephesus  is  the  figure  of  “the  great  royal  palaces  with  sumptuous  appointments,  17®  7'*®**®  ®I 


some  poiiiou  ,ui  cam-  tu  jruteoi  ,  emblem  of  Ephesus  is  the  figure  of  “the  great 

iBg  vessels  and  the  fishermen  s  barks  which  ggjjess  Diana- the  image  which  fell  down 
he  had  taken  by  a  marine  press-gap  in  all  jj.gm  Jupiter.”  Third,  this  sculptured  monu- 
the  harbors  from  Gaeta  to  Messina  He  had  a  ^^g^^  ^^.^g  ^j^g  g^g,^j.g  g,  p„ttioli,  near 


royal  palaces  with  sumptuous  appointments,  recode  and  admit  the  new  thoology  to 

every  emperor  still  endeavoring  to  outdo  his  bfe  was  repiesented  on  the  Pierhead  tho  favored  foreign  field?  This  is  the  ([lu'stion  which 
predecessor’s  magnificence.  The  place  also  on®®  who  could  pay  an  exoiiiitant  price  for  an  i  lii'g  beliind  all  tlie  rest ;  and  tliis  is  the  ques- 
affords  warm  baths,  which  are  of  advantage  to  elevated  seat;  the  boys  who  vended  official  pro-  tion  the  Board  will  have  to  decide  at  Spring- 


“  First  day  New  Year  ”  fell  on  Mondaj’  last : 

We  arc  about  celebrating  our  solemn  festival 
season,  which  above  all  existing  facts,  demon- 


;;;a:p;:;;me;;  placed  upon  earth  sprinkled  oJ^  ~n^  a^S'^^  IbHh:;  the  hr^ith  grammes,  “thruppence”  a  specimen;  little  chil-  fhld.  ‘>®  “bout,  tmt  peo- |  ^jatj.  t^e 

over  their  decks,  to  gi^  the  road  a  resem-  front  of  the  anchorageof  all  the  vessels  coming  make  use  of  them;  and  besides,  they  minister  dren  romping  and  happy,  and  the  inevitaJilo  baby-  pty^.Xse^  of  their 'Lpposwl  beaHtX'n  I I'ersecutious,’  before  which 
blance  to  the  Appian  Way.  He  made  these  from  Greece,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  elsewhere,  and  n^®"’®  luxury  also.”  In  a  few  words  the  m-arrns.  theaims  loaded  as  Aitemus  Ward  used  ,'\ggpgj.  .jnestion  of  doctrine.  Planf  for  !  auK^d- ul®.®  tlmii  the  (nd/t  would  have  succurnb- 

vessels  serve  the  purpose  of  a  highway  from  upon  this  stone  the  eyes  of  St.  Paul  rested  Jewish  historian  conveys  the  same  idea  that  m  witlial  a  band  of  genuine  Ethiopean  reorganizing  the  Board  may  attract  some  at-  ages  since. 

Baiae  to  Puteoli,  over  which  he  rode  in  the  i  nfipr  hits  innir  nnd  nerilouts  voviiire  he  Horace,  Juvenal,  Martial,  the  Pliiiys,  and  Tac-  serenaders— short,  thick-set  fellows,  with  light,  tention,  but  it  will  be  only  because  they  are  these  happy  festivals  be  signalized  by  a 

a**m^«*  y’vf  A  1  4- h  a  nrtrJ  rrnvtfk  ...  _  ^  4.i.„  . .  i..„  straiclit  hair,  blue  eves,  burnt-cork  comnlexions.  thniitrhi.  to  hove  ssome  eomieetinn  with  t.lie  new  I  new  impulse  of  fraternal  affection — a  truce  to 


this  piece  of  statuarj’,  the  finding  of  it  has  rius^amTcaXda?  the  iTtteXnaTret^^^  which  Agrippa  ha<i  sent  to  accuse  him.”  It  is  waid  the  oncoming  tide,  the  lines  so  straight  that  ^rbTrcquiriVof  nds8io"imry  We  "are  brought  a^aiu  to  our 

made  me  turn  my  attention  to  the  Cn'sars  of  i  x  p  r  •  h  f  i  av  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  this  re-  looking  irom  end  to  end  3’ou  saw  only  the  one  at  qm>gt,ion  must  not  be  obscured  by  any  mere  1^“®®®  worship,  to  our  domestic  temples. 

New  Testament  times.  Four  are  mentioned  RS  soon  as  le  lecamc^  ception  took  place  over  the  very  spot  where  head  of  the  line.  The  vessels  ttuis  anchored  gecondary  and  incidentn.1  matters.  It  cannot  whore  peace,  coiicoid,  and  brotherly  love  should 


lament)  with  the  contemporaneous  facts  of 
New  Testament  history. 


dear  to  the  Roman  people ;  he  was  rarely  at 
theatres  and  amphitheatres,  where  others  paid 


bestowed  it  and  the  tetrarchy  of  Herod  upon  Each  one  a  monstrum  horremlnm,  non  informs,  sed  Jeijated,  and  decisively  settled.  ’ 

Agrippa,  and  banished  the  murderer  of  the  *ngens,  and  sometimes  cui  lumen  mlemptum.  This  jt  jg  vain  to  deny  or  disguise  the  facts.  It  is 


in  example. 

“All  those  who  love  the  Lord,  who  are  on  the 


While  only  four  Roman  Emperors  are  men-  tne  bill,  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  Baptist  to  Lyons  in  Gaul.  But  Calicula  nier-  have  been  the  case  with  those  fellows  that,  an  irrepressible  conflict.  There  are  two  oppo-  Lord  s  side,  let  them  take  this  work  of  iinioii 

tloned  in  New  Testament  history,  that  history,  reciprocate.  On  the  other  hand,  Caligula  not  ^ifully,  as  he  thought  spared  Herodias  the  forgetting  that  this  was  only  for  a  peaceful  site  and  antagonistic  views  contending  for  the  fwu  kmdly  and  brotherly  hands, 

-  X  .  ’ . /%r»Ur  rloHrrhffx/l  in  ar^nntcinloa  n  rvurviAxa  /-vf  oil  AXTTivviitxo  niv  . .  *'  .  4.U.V  .  4U«.,  i.xv  1 - niid  ot.  the  comiHcr  Year  onee  more  nrnplnim 


from  the  birth  of  our  saviour  to  the  banishing  these  sfe  was  Agri,. pa’s  slsler.  -1  showj  exhibit  d^hs,!  let.  „„o  aeoth.r  the  control  ot  toe  Board  ;  they  cannot  tor^rte"f£anTrn"’X^^ 

Of  John  to  the  Island  Of  Patmos,  really  occu-  sorts,  out  was  proiuse  in  getting  up  these  However,  she  was  “  game  ”  to  the  last.  She  Ajax  knocking  a  hole  in  the  “  Devastation  ”  big  ®  ^  ™  people.” 

pies  Its  pinee  under  eleven  Empetors  namely,  to.  “he  Eo77teo,de.  XTc^'lnna^  told  the  Emperor  that  she  aeeepted  no  favors,  stand  side  by  side  1?  ?eace!  khc^at  home  o?  _ _ _ 


pies  its  place  under  eleven  Emperors,  namely, 
Augustus,  Tiberius,  Caius  (Caligula),  Claudius, 
Nero,  Galba,  Otho,  Vitellius  (these  last  three 


wonder  that  the  Roman  Deoole  after  the  loni?  .csuipt-iui  hihl  biic  aoocpivu  uo  mvois,  — -o  -  -  —  *7-“  7  7* - -  gtaud  side  by  side  in  peace,  either  at  home  or 

r,nnrp«<»ivp  nnd  vpt  nptrMirpnt  roitm  of  “hd  as  she  had  shared  her  husband’s  honors,  sending  her  to  the  dry-dock  to  keep  her  from  go-  abroad.  The  corporation  of  the  American 

^  h  '  she  would  not  desert  him  in  his  misfortunes,  ing  to  the  bottom.  Board  is  equal  to  many  things,  but  it  is  not 


altogether  only  reigned  two  years),  Vespasian,  “®*  they  had  not  ®®®n  no  Emperor  for  This  so  angered  Caligula  that  he  immediately  “What  sort  of  a  rummy  craft  is  that  ?”  asked  wise  enough,  broad  enough,  or 

Titus,  and  Domitian.  The  four  Emperors  y®‘^*'3>®houId  so  heartily  acclaim  this  banished  her,  and  gave  all  her  private  estates  one  sailor  of  another,  pointing  to  a  long,  low,  black,  to  combine  these  contradictory 

_ _  5.V  tLxx  TUKixx  oxp  A.v,xto<.t.,«.  young  man  of  twenty-five.  It  is  true  that  Ti"  r)„i„„xi„„  x„  XX _ 1  4 _ ! _  rpi.ix  T _  hiilpoiin  mnnsitttr  nf  n.  fnriYorlrk  niJiD  OrgaDlZatioil  IS  CClUal  tO 


Whose  names  occur  in  the  Bible  are  Augustus  young  man  of  twenty-five.  It  is  true  that  Ti- 
(Luke  ii.  1),  Tiberius  (Luke  iii.  1),  Claudius  herius  avarice  and  penuriousness  had  left 

(Acte  xi.  28),  and  Nero  (who  under  the  name  of  Caligula  more  than  $UK),aH),(M)ih  ^  _ _  .4  ..x 

Caesar  is  referred  to  in  Acts  xxv.  8, 10-12,  21 ;  y  a  no  e  eas  scrup  e  in  pro  iga  e  y  jjg  pmjish]  Herod  also  for  giving 

xxvi.  32 ;  and  xxviii.  19).  Several  persons  men-  squandering  what  his  avaricious,  old,  imperial  ^g  discourses  of  a  woman.” 

tioned  in  the  Bible  had  to  do  with  unraention-  uncle  had  hoarded  up. 

ed  contemporaneous  emperors,  such  as  Caligu-  One  of  the  first  persons  that  Caligula  liber- 


in  Palestine  to  Herod  Agrippa.  This  is  Jose-  hW®®us  monster  of  a  torpedo  boat, 


nd ing  her  to  the  dry-dock  to  keep  her  from  go-  abroad.  The  corporation  of  the  American  The  Pacific,  our  San  Francisco  Congregation- 
g  to  the  bottom.  Board  is  equal  to  many  things,  but  it  is  not  al  contemporary,  thus  touches  upon  a  matter  of 

“What  sort  of  a  rummy  craft  is  that  ?”  asked  wise  enough,  broad  enough,  or  strong  enough  current  interest,  and  which  has  a  direct  bearing 
le  sailor  of  another,  pointing  to  a  long,  low,  black,  to  combine  these  contradictory  views.  No  liu-  g^  ^jjg  foregoing  • 

deous  monster  of  a  torpedo  boat.  man  organization  is  equal  to  such  a  strain.  rhriflH«n  TTntnn  Dr  T  vmnn  Ahhott  nr 

..  rruxx  I  _ i.„x  i.:„x  _  .  ^  __  j  . .  Thc  Bourd  must  elect  whether  it  will  abide  bv  ^n  .  ®  Christian  Union  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  ar- 


T  ^  V’\  A  r  v!  „  “  That '  von  tmt  hTm  n  fnrrt^Hn  ,  nnH  nhonv  hln.  The  Board  must  elect  whether  it  will  abide  by  v^nrisuan  u  mon  xir.  layman  addou  ar- 

phus  conclusion  :  Thus  did  God  punish  He-  That^  jou  jlst  hist  a  furrln  flag  and  show  him  ^.j^g  traditions  of  the  past  and  the  glorious  his-  K"®®  support  of  the  notion  that  there  may 


rodias  for  envy  of  her  brother  (Aprippa),  and  any  cheek,  Jem,  and  j’ou’ll  soon  see.”  tory  of  these  well-^igh  fourscore  years;*  "or  bea“probation”formanyofourracecontin- 

hus  did  He  punish]  Herod  also  for  giving  ear  whats  up  at  Osborne?  The  Queen  is  the  whether  it  will  unmoor  from  that  past  and  u^d  beyond  the  grave.  He  argues  this,  not  as 

1  the  vain  discourses  of  0  woman.”  princess  of  punctuality,  and  here  it  is  fifty  minutes  venture  out  with  new  guides  upon  an  unknown  Andover  men  do,  from  the  need  of  a  per- 

XX  ,  .  after  the  annnintwi  fimAi  A 1. 1  f  i.oro  ai„  aea  soual  and  distinctive  knowledge  of  Clirist,  but 

Herod  Agrippa  flourished  for  a  time  under  ,  tltlme.  Ah.  there  goes  the  sig-  sta.  u  i  vv,  from  psvcholotrical  states  and  the  time  ele- 

ov,xi  xvxvxi o V, ...I  8®",  the  first  key-touch  of  that  great  navy-  Such  a  conflict  we  may  deplore  ;  but  neither  “7“  ®^‘®®» 


,  XX  fl  X  t  r"  r  1  tk  Herod  Agrippa  flourished  for  a  time  under  appointed  time !  Ah!  there  goes  the  sig- 

Oneof  the  first  persons  that  Caligula  liber-  Caligula’s  successor,  Claudius,  and  perished  key-touch  of  that  great  navy- 

ra«*ia/~vna  x\f  T'l  ito  q4-  n*na  ^  f  t  t  .v  1 1  xx  U— 1-xi _  xi .i n  ■  a 


laaodDoilltlaa.  Merely  to  meatlon  a  single  ated  trora  toe  prUoaeof  Tiberius  at  C^pri,  was  ;;TseT.'My\:rA7a);’asTn;'';re»Tl^^^^^^^^^  organ,  followed  by  sulphurous  thuuder  and  light.  Tato  resprl]7<!? 

Instance, weflnd  by  JosephasandbySueton, us  none  other  than  Herod  Aurippo,  who  attor-  solemn  and  graphic  description  In  Acts  mT.  20,  mile-long  keyboard ;  startling  sug-  S  "|ues,lo7h7 arC^^^^  destiny  years. berore'death,  ^d 

that  Caligula  was  from  an  early  age  the  inti-  wards  killed  James  the  brother  of  John  with  adseauentes.  As  for  Caliaula.  his  cruelties  and  Best*®"  Board,  has  been  Dersistentlv  forced  uDon  its  aop®  lust  as  death  is  arriving,  he  thinks  that 


in8tance,wennaDyjosepnu8anauyoueiomus  solemn  and  graphic  description  in  Acte  xii.  20, 

that  Caligula  was  from  an  early  age  the  inti-  wards  killed  James  the  brother  of  John  with  adsequentes.  As  for  Caligula,  his  cruelties  and  B®®tion  of 
mate  friend  of  that  Herod  Agrippa  who  was  the  sword  .\ct3  xii.  2) ;  and  tins  H®rod  w^s  unbearable,  and  after  a  “  The  bu 

such  a  brilliant  ruler  in  Palestine;  who  was  the  father  of  the  King  Agrippa  of  Paul  (Acts  ^gj^^  gj  The . 

the  murderer  of  the  Apostle  James  and  the  xxv.  13h  Herod  Agrippa  seems  to  have  had  ^g  jg^  g^.^  j^g  ^^g  ^^g^^  g^^gjj  And  ev 


“  The  bursting  shell,  the  gateway  wrenched  asunder. 
The  rattling  musketry  and  clashing  blade. 

And  ever  and  anon  in  tones  of  thunder. 

The  diapason  of  the  cannonade.” 


Board,  has  been  persistently  forced  upon  its  J®®*'  ^niuas  inai, 

attention,  and  now  threatens  either  to  turn  it  uth®!"®  jnay  be  doing  it  Rlter  the  fact  of  d®ath, 
aside  from  tlie  steadfast  policy  of  three-quar- 1  8otn®where  on  between  that  event  and  the 


ters  of  a  century,  or  to  rend  it.  In  such  cir-  P®®P‘®x, 

persecutor  of  Peter;  and  who  perished  so  more  ability  than  any  other  of  the  grandsons  rhr;;7ea;;  ^  e:,7lXD.Tp7e;te7si;^^^^  The  diapason  of  the  cannonade.”  cumstances^^^^^^^^^^  tLSntXl'alleTg^i  ln5  aeatlJ  L  but  a 

miserably  at  Caesarea  (Acte  xii.  and  Josephus  of  Herod  the  Great.  He  spent  much  of  his  rible  death  of  his  friend  Agrippa.  Dean  How-  The  Queen  is  on  her  way !  Well  for  us  the  limita-  (.almlv  as^in  the  fear  of  God  decide  the  ques-  about  no  changes  worth  considering  in  this  con- 

“Antiquities  of  the  Jews”).  It  is  also  an  in-  time  as  a  young  man  at  Rome,  was  the  inti-  gg^  believes  that  the  Apostle  Paul  was  con-  perceptions,  and  with  a  tion  once  for  all.  Shall  the  doctrinal  qualilica-  “ection-  This  may  be  a  serious  and  mistaken 

teresting  coincidence  that  at  this  very  Baia?,  mate  of  Tiberius  sons  and  grandsons,  and  verted  during  the  early  part  of  Caligula’s  ignorance  veils  from  our  view  the  miseries  tions  of  the  missionaries  of  the  Board  remain  assumption.  In  these  days,  when  so  “uch  ‘s 

where  the  statue  of  Caligula  has  just  been  un-  with  his  nephew  and  successor  Caius  (Cal-  rgign  of  contemporaneous  life!  The  Queen  with  her  en-  what  they  have  always  been  hitherto  ;  or  shall  naaking  of  physiological  psychology,  of  the 

earthed,  Herod  Antipas,  the  murderer  of  John  igula),  was  dressed  in  imperial  purple,  and  was  All  these  thoughts  and  considerations  have  vlronment  of  children  and  happy  grandchildren,  they  be  changed  to  admit  those  who  hold  the  ,5®3“ix®“ 

toeB»l,«»t,»ndHerodl.s,themsti8atororto«  a  member  ot  toe  Court  of  .Capri.  BothCall«„.  *  “before  me  ^utordlaXv^^^^^^  and  we  ten  toou„ad,  of  spec  Jem  1.„.  „„l  th.i  .new  thtology  with  It,  dogma  of  future  Snt'lZTtraX^^^^ 


ible  death  of  his  friend  Agrippa.  Dean  How-  n®*"  ‘  n®  limita-  g,j|„j|v  as  in  the  fear  of  God  decide  the  ques-  no  changes  worth  considering  in  this  con- 

on  believes  that  the  Apostle  Paul  was  con-  ‘'®‘^8®  “n®  perceptions,  and  with  a  tjgn  once  for  all.  Shall  the  doctrinal  qualilica-  0®®^*®“-  ^  This  may  be  a  serious  and  mistaken 

erted  during  the  early  part  of  Caligula’s  ^®PPy  ignorance  veils  from  our  view  tho  miseries  tions  of  the  missionaries  of  the  Board  remain  assumption.  In  these  days,  when  so  much  is 
0ign  of  contemporaneous  life !  The  Queen  with  her  en-  what  they  have  always  been  hitherto  ;  or  shall  naaking  of  physiological  psychology,  of  the 

All  these  thoughts  and  considerations  have  Sure^'moba-  body  to  the^o^u”  te'afi  ?he  more  strange  that 


co^;  before  and  we  ten  thousands  of  spectators  know  not  that  S^n  Xffid*  be“ 

of  the  Emperor  Caius  Cmsar,  who  was  contem-  ^^at  signal  gun  meant  a  sad  heap  of  agony  and  Mav  God  mve  us  an  answer  of  oeace  ^  death  and  the  changes  it  may  bring.  The  fact 


murder  (Matt.  xiv.  3.  &c.;  Mark  vi.  17),  were  la  and  Herod  Agrippa  talked  freely  about  the  of  the  Emperor  Caius  Cmsar,  who  was  contem-  that  signal  gun  meant  a  sad  heap  of  agony  and  ^  bis  is 

received  by  Caligula,  and  indeed  at  Baim  were,  succession,  but  one  of  these  conversations  was  poraneous  with  some  of  the  chief  characters  J®®th  '■  I'l  that  thundering  salute  a  cannon  burst.  ^  ^  give  us  an  answer  01  peace  . 
according  to  Josephus,  sentenced  to  banish-  overheard  by  a  slave,  and  caused  Herod  not  .  xr  Testament  historv  that  environment  of  exultation  four  .  .  4  ,  x  . 

ment  to  Lyons  in  Gaul  (In  “The  Wars  of  the  only  to  lose  caste,  but  to  be  chained  and  thrown  ™®n  *‘e  in  agonies  on  the  deck  of  the  Kite  gun-  The  Christian  Advocate  is  sure  thal 

Jews,”  Josephus  says  Spain  instead  of  Gaul),  into  prison,  and  to  be  cruelly  treated  until  Ti-  “  boat,  one  of  them  a  seaman,  Robert  Turrell,  In  ®^  the  teachers  of  our  country  schoi 

where  they  ended  their  days.  berius  died.  Then,  as  I  have  said,  he  was  lib-  MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING.  the  agonies  of  death  !  Thus  so  often  into  our  small.  The  matter  is  one  calling  for 


ay  God  give  us  an  answer  of  peace !  '  ^teath  and  the  changes  it  may  bring.  The  fact 

•'  °  18  that  we  know  so  little,  from  reason  of  the 

mental  states  and  moral  conditions  and  general 
The  Christian  Advocate  is  sure  that  the  pay  environment  of  souls  after  death,  that  it  is  not 


where  they  ended  their  days.  berius  died.  Then,  as  I  have  said,  he  was  lib- 

Caligula  was  the  son  of  Germanicus,  the  son  erated  by  his  friend  Caligula.  In  the  quaint 


and  now  in  that  environment  of  exultation  four  ...  .  mental  states  and  moral  conditions  and  general 

men  lie  in  agonies  on  the  deck  of  the  Kite  gun-  "^be  Christian  Advocate  is  sure  that  the  pay  environment  of  souls  after  death,  that  it  is  not 
boat,  one  of  them  a  seaman  Robert  Turrell  in  ®f  ‘be  teachers  of  our  country  schools  is  too  safe  to  adapt  a  theological  system  to  any  spec- 
the  agonies  of  death!  Thus  so  often  into  our  small.  The  matter  is  one  calling  for  attention 


of  Drusus,  who  was  the  son  of  Livia,  the  last  English  translation  of  Josephus,  we  are  told  minds  by  a  very  small  matter.  Had  your  corre-  bidden  guest  forces  his  way! 


- - - - -  4.4  ucatii ;  iiiuu  »o  oiieu  inio  our  — * — - - o -  character  beyond  the  grave  Another  fact  is 

A  great  excitement  has  been  stirred  up  in  some  brightest  festive  halls  the  dreaded  and  vainly  for-  and  correction.  Better  pay  will  secure  better  ^g  j^gg^  go  much,  by  one  method,  about 


teaching  and  more  satisfaction  all  around :  the  existence  after  death,  that  we  may  say  with 


wife  of  Augustus.  This  Drusus  was  remark-  “  There  did  not  many  days  pass  ere  he  (Caligu-  spondent  from  Illinois  diligently  Inquired  into  the  In  blessed  Ignorance  of  all  this  we  watch  through  The  tendency  in  some  of  the  rural  districts  a  good  deal  of  confidence,  that  no  “  probation,” 

able  for  his  abilities  as  a  military  leader ;  for  la)  sent  for  him  (Herod  Agrippa)  to  his  house,  reason  of  the  action  of  General  Assembly,  on  over-  our  glasses  the  grand  procession,  as  with  slow  appears  to  be  toward  a  fall  rather  than  a  rise  in  really  such,  is  probable,  if  possible,  in  the  na- 

his  liberal  views,  always  standing  up  for  the  and  had  him  shaved  and  made  liim  change  ture  of  Dubuque  Presbj'tery,  this  correction  would  majestic  movement  it  makes  for  the  waiting  aven-  teachers’ salaries.  We  know  a  gentleman  who,  ture  of  things,  after  death.  The  boily,  with  its 

rlBbto  ot  toe  people:  and  for  tla  upriKht  life,  “7’  "‘‘I'';  J'  777  <le«>Uo"  1»  7  one  of  nee,  hwlge-rowcd  .Ith  l.on  me„<,t.„.r.  Lending  {J  “  P;eTrKtody1a"»iro^SS^^  fw  aTro°ea‘™trta*2'gine  '  tori»“ilyTod''toe 

His  wife  Antonia  (the  daughter  of  Marc  Anto-  on  his  head,  and  appointed  him  to  be^ing  of  politics,  but  of  honesty.  If  it  were  a  question  of  pol-  the  way  as  outsider  comes  the  Galatea,  her  decks  jggg  was  principal  of  a  school  having  one  hun-  old  social  relations,  with  their  soured  of  trial 

ny  and  Octavia,  the  gentle  sister  of  Augustus)  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip.  He  also  gave  him  [or  itics,  the  patriotism  of  Iowa  will  bear  comparison  glorious  with  decorated  celebrities ;  next  the  Royal  Jred  and  twelve  scholars  and  two  female  as-  and  discipline,  are  gone  ;  the  Church  militant, 

was  remarkable  for  her  virtue,  for  her  simple  rather  promised  to  give  him]  the  tetrarchy  of  with  that  of  any  other  State.  No  citizen  of  Iowa  is  Yacht,  the  Victoria  and  Albert,  a  three  masted  sistants,  and  received  for  his  services  the  mu-  with  all  its  peculiar  adaptations  to  humau 

life,  and  for  the  many  sufferings  during  her  Lj’sanias,  and  he  changed  his  iron  chain  for  a  ashamed  to  have  the  whole  record  of  the  State,  ship,  flying  at  the  foremast  a  red  banner  with  a  uifleent  sura  of  630  per  mouth,  out  of  which  he  needs,  is  mainly  a  thing  of  the  past;  and  to 

nearly  fourscore  j'ears  in  witnessing  the  per-  golden  one  of  equal  weight.”  In  the  second  before,  during  and  after  the  war,  on  the  negro  ques-  j-ellow  anchor,  indicating  that  the  Lords  of  the  "^as  obliged  to  pay  his  board  at  64  a  week,  have  a  “probation’  proper,  where  these  are 


when  we  see  that  the  children  and  the  de-  men  saw  m  mm  a  aemonsiraiion  or  the  pow-  ana  mere  are  some  oi  us  oui  west  who  are  old  on  its  deck  upon  a  dais  under  a  canopy  the  Queen  lieing  one  of  a  Superintending  Board,  he  looked  - — 

scendante  of  such  noble  Romans  as  the  elder  er  of  fortune,  when  they  compared  his  former  fogy  enough  to  believe  that  getting  money  under  in  a  circlet  of  grandcliildren ;  then  the  Queen’s  into  the  question  of  wages,  and  endeavored  to  If  three  men  were  singled  out  who  laid  al- 
Drusus  aud  Antonia,  should  have  lieen  such  poverty  with  his  present  happy  affluence;  so  false  pretences  is  dishonest.  De.«patch  Boat,  the  Allerta;  after  her  the  Osborne,  secure  a  rise,  but  was  met  by  tho  cry  of  liigh  most  extravagant  stress  upon  prayer,  whose 

norsons  as  the  weakAirained  Emperor  Claudi-  some  called  him  happy,  and  others  could  not  The  case  in  liaud  is  just  this :  Manj'  persons  are  bearing  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  King  of  Greece,  taxation,  and  the  statement  “  What  is  the  use  belief  in  it  would  startle  many  modern  Ghris- 

^s,  the  ambitious  and  bad-fn-every-way  Ag-  well  believe  that  things  were  so  much  changed  greatly  interested  in  the  negro  race,  and  have  de-  and  other  magnates  and  l.igh-mightinesses ;  next  57na v amrLuthLTet  men 

grippina  junior  (the  mother  of  Nero),  and  such  with  him  for  the  better  ”  sired  to  show  their  interest  msut^^  the  Enchantress,  alive  with  official  spectators;  the  public  schools  are  ohhged  to  deny  them-  pcramerit,  and  men  of  the  rarest  practical  gifts 

vain  men,  such  immoril  rulers,  and  such  in- j  In  the  meantime,  after  eight  months  of  Im-  They  have  in  the  then  the  Euplirates,  proud  of  her  burden  of  Cahi-  geives  mental  food  and  needed  comfortejmd  and  irisiglit.  For  the  greatest  workers  will  al- 

hunian  monsters,  as  Caligula  and  Nero.  j  perial  sway,  Caligula  ’  . . 


In  the  meantime,  after  eight  months  of  Im 


human  monsters,  as  Caligula  and  Nero.  j  perial  swaj’,  Caligula  showed  himself  to  be  rious  agencies  working  among  them,  and  to  Biddle  net  and  Peers;  and  following  her  the  Crocodile  rest  because  their  salaries  are  so  small.  They  ways  be  the  foremost  in  communion  with  God, 

Old  Tiberius  Ca’sar,  in  his  last  years  on  the  !  equal  in  cruelty  and  mad  freaks  to  Tiberius,  University  among  these.  These  contributions  have  witli  tlie  Commons,  minus  the  Iri.sh  members,  who  are  practically  missionaries,  not  having  as  many  and  communion  with  God  is  the  very  heart  of 

Tsland  of  Capri,  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  was  very  ;  and  only  inferior  to  the  latter  in  the  lowest  been  raised  with  the  express  agreement  that  they  would  say  that  had  the  Lords  and  Cabinet  been  comforts  as  tliose  in  the  foreign  field.  ^  jirayer.— Rev.  W.  F.  Stevenson. 

..««ortnin  whom  he  should  choose  as  his  sue- i  phases  of  debauchery.  Suetonius  in  his  bio-  were  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  colored  peo-  with  the  Commons,  the  selection  of  the  Crocodile  hav’e  they  not  long  vacations?  They  — -  - 

w^n  his  choice  did  fall  on  Caius  graphical  sketch  of  Caligula,  suddenly  leaves  ple.  With  this  understanding  it  has  been  in  the  '  for  the  purpose  was  in  ricli  harmony  with  tlie  they  cannot  transact  any  remunera-  If  we  do  not  want  to  “speak  of  Him,  let  us 

cessor;  and  wnen  nis  cuoict  uiu  laii  uu  m  ,  u  .  -u  i,.  ik..  .u  kim  i..  ^  ^  ...  ..  tive  business  in  that  time,  and  the  strain  upon  beware  of  plausibly  persuading  ourselves  that 

Cmsar,  he  was  intensely  jealous  of  him ;  for  j  off  narrating  the  happy  change  from  the  Gov-  heart  “J  others  to  help  in  the  future  the  prosccu-  j  Coercion  Bill ;  In  the  wake  of  the  Crocodile  the  nervous  system  of  being  shut  up  in  a  close  it  is  because  we  do  not  want  to  speak  about 

Cuius  was  already  a  pet  of  the  soldiery,  and  eminent  of  Tiberius  to  that  of  Caligula  the  tion  of  this  work.  Thequestiori^is  simply  whether  ,  Malabar,  gorgeous  with  oflleials  from  India;  and  room  with  from  thirty  to  seventy  children, try-  ourselves.  Let  us  be  honest,  and  own  that  the 

was  indeed  nicknamed  by  them  Caligula  (little  |  goodness  to  the  people  and  the  State-reforms  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  willing  to  guarantee  ;  then  the  Helicon,  crowded  with  Ambassadors  and  ing  to  force  ideas  into  unwilling  brains,  bearing  vessel  does  not  overflow  because  it  is  not  very 


boots).  Only  about  four  years  after  the  Cruci-  i  manifested  by  the  latter— and  as  abruptly  as  '■  that  contributions  for  the  Freedmen ’s  Board  and  Diplomatists. 


with  the  noise,  restlessness  and  irritability, '  full  of  faith  and  love. — F.  R.  Havergal. 
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THE  CENTURION’S  FAITH. 


The  Lesson :  Matthew  riii.  5-13. 

5.  And  when  Jesus  was  entered  Into  Capernaum,  there 
came  unto  him  a  centurion,  beseeching  him, 

6.  And  saying,  Lord,  my  serrant  lleth  at  home  sick  ot  the 
PA>*y.  grleTouBly  tormented. 

7.  And  Jesus  salth  unto  him,  I  will  come  and  hesl  him. 

8.  The  centurion  answered  and  said.  Lord,  I  am  not 
worthy  that  thou  ehouldest  come  under  my  roof:  but 
speak  the  word  only,  and  my  servant  shall  be  healed. 

9.  For  I  am  a  man  under  authority,  having  soldiers 
under  me :  and  I  say  to  this  man.  Oo.  and  he  goeth ;  and 
to  another.  Come,  and  he  someth ;  and  to  my  servant.  Do 
this,  and  he  doeth  it. 

10.  Whan  Jesus  heard  it,  he  marvelled,  and  said  to  them 
that  followed.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  I  have  not  found  so 
great  faith,  no,  not  fn  Israel. 

11.  And  I  say  unto  you.  That  many  shall  come  from  the 
east  and  west,  and  shall  sit  down  with  Abraham,  and  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

13.  But  the  children  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  cast  out  into 
outer  darkness ;  there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of 
teeth. 

13.  And  Jesus  said  unto  the  centurion.  Go  thy  way ;  and 
as  thou  hast  believed,  so  be  it  done  unto  thee.  And  his 
servant  was  healed  in  the  self  same  hour. 

By  ABBOTT  E.  KITTBEDOE,  D.D. 

Golden  Text. — “  I  have  not  found  so  great 
faith,  no,  not  in  Israel."— Matt.  viii.  10. 

We  have  io  this  first  lesson  of  the  new  quar¬ 
ter  a  most  beautiful  word-painting,  in  which 
are  blended  many  rich  and  precious  colors  for 
our  instruction  and  comfort. 

The  locality  was  Capernaum,  which  was 
“exalted  unto  heaven”  in  privileges,  for  Je¬ 
sus  was  often  there,  and  on  the  streets  and  in 
the  homes  of  the  city  performed  many  mira¬ 
cles,  so  that  the  inhabitants  had  abundant  op¬ 
portunity  to  know  that  He  was  the  promised 
Messiah.  But  they  were  unbelieving,  they  de¬ 
spised  their  peculiar  privileges,  and  God’s 
curse  rested  upon  the  city ;  so  that  to-day  the 
traveller  can  find  no  trace  even  of  its  ruins, 
and  is  unable  to  discover  where  the  city  stood. 

This  was  the  second  miracle  by  our  Lord  re¬ 
corded  by  Matthew,  the  first  being  the  heal¬ 
ing  of  the  leper  as  He  came  down  from  the 
mount,  where  He  had  spoken  to  His  disciples. 
These  miracles  were  the  divine  credentials  of 
Christ,  testifying  to  the  fact  that  He  was  the 
Son  of  God,  and  so  they  were  the  seals  of  His 
ministry,  for  only  omnipotence  can  conquer, 
in  an  instant,  physical  disease  (Isa.  ix.  6).  Tru¬ 
ly  in  His  own  person  and  in  His  works.  He  was 
the  “  wonderful  ”  One. 

Vebses  5  and  6.  “And  when  Jesus  was  en¬ 
tered  into  Capernaum,  there  came  unto  Him  a 
centurion  beseeching  Him,  and  saying.  Lord, 
my  servant  lieth  at  home  sick  of  the  palsy, 
grievously  tormented.”  A  centurion  was  a 
captain  over  one  hundred  men,  and  this  cen¬ 
turion  lived  during  the  reign  of  Herod  Anti- 
pas.  He  was  a  Gentile,  as  we  know  from  verse 
10,  but  he  was  probably  a  proselyte,  for  in  the 
account  in  Luke  vii.  1-10,  we  read  that  he  was 
much  esteemed  by  the  Jews  because  of  his  love 
for  the  Jewish  nation,  and  his  generosity  in 
building  a  synagogue  in  Capernaum.  It  was 
another  Koman  centurion  who  exclaimed  on 
Calvary  “Truly  this  was  the  Son  of  God” 
(Matt,  xxvii.  54).  Cornelius  of  Cesarea,  w'ho 
was  led  into  the  light  by  Peter,  was  a  centuri¬ 
on  “  of  the  band  called  the  Italian  band  ”  (Acts 
X.  1).  The  next  fact  of  interest  is  the  loving 
interest  of  this  centurion  in  the  welfare  of  his 
servant,  or  slave.  Luke  says  that  this  servant 
was  “dear  unto  him,”  so  that  we  may  con¬ 
clude  that  he  was  a  man  of  noble  and  tender 
feelings,  one  who  was  not  simply  master  in 
his  home,  but  also  a  warm  and  true  friend  who 
sought  to  do  good  to  those  who  socially  were 
far  below  him.  Many  Christian  men  and  wo¬ 
men  may  learn  a  lesson  from  this  Homan  sol¬ 
dier,  for  too  often  the  kitchen  is  separated 
from  the  parlor  by  a  wide  gulf,  and  no  inter¬ 
est  is  felt  or  shown  in  the  spiritual  interests  of 
servants.  We  send  money  to  convert  the  hea¬ 
then,  and  never  si>eak  of  Christ  to  those  who 
live  under  our  roof  as  our  servants.  But  the 
slave  of  this  centurion  was  “  verij  dear  unto 
him.”  The  disease  was  the  palsy,  depriving 
the  sufferer  of  the  use  of  his  bodily  organs,  a 
disease  which  is  very  rarely  healed ;  and  in 
this  instance  all  hope  of  life  had  been  aban¬ 
doned,  for  Luke  says  that  “  he  was  ready  to 
die.” 

Then  you  will  notice  the  centurion’s  earnest¬ 
ness.  He  besought  Jesus  to  heal  his  servant,  and 
it  is  question  of  little  significance,  whether  he 
went  himself  to  the  Saviour,  or  as  we  have  the 
account  in  Luke,  sent  the  eiders  of  the  Jews 
with  his  urgent  message,  for  we  know  this, 
that  he  was  in  great  sorrow,  and  his  prayer 
was  importunate  in  its  pleading.  One  diffi¬ 
culty  often  with  our  prayers  is  that  they  lack 
earnestness,  our  whole  heart  is  not  in  our 
petition,  and  such  prayers  never  bring  down 
answers.  “  Ye  shall  seek  Me  and  find  Me,  when 
ye  shall  search  for  Me  with  all  gour  heart.” 

Veese  7.  “And  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  I  will 
come  and  heal  him.”  In  Luke’s  report  He 
actually  started  for  the  centurion’s  home,  and 
came  near  the  house.  Here  was  an  immediate 
response,  and  an  assurance  of  almighty  power 
to  heal  the  servant.  It  mattered  nothing  to  j 
Him,  who  was  “God  manifest  in  the  flesh,” 
what  was  the  nature  of  the  disease,  nor  how 
near  death  the  sick  one  was,  for  all  power  was 
Hi.^,  and  He  could  even  raise  the  dead  to  life. 
“  I  irlll  come.”  We  have  the  same  compassion¬ 
ate  Friend  to-day ;  He  is  touched  with  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  our  infirmities,  and  when  trouble  comes 
to  us.  He  is  always  with  us,  to  comfort  and  to 
heal. 

Veese  8.  “The  centurion  answered  and 
said.  Lord,  I  am  not  worthy  that  Thou  should- 
est  come  under  my  roof ;  but  speak  the  word 
only,  and  my  servant  shall  be  healed.”  In 
this  answer  we  have  brought  out  the  humility 
and  the  faith  of  the  centurion.  In  the  eyes  of 
the  world  he  was  a  Roman  soldier,  honored  by 
his  country,  and  worthy  of  the  respect  and 
homage  of  those  who  were  subject  to  him. 
But  in  the  presence  of  the  Messiah,  the  in¬ 
carnate  God,  he  was  conscious  of  his  sinful¬ 
ness  and  consequent  unworthiness ;  his  mili- 
tarj’  rank  and  honors  were  all  forgotten  as  he 
stood  before  the  Christ,  and  recognized  His 
holiness  and  divine  majesty.  But  with  this 
spirit  of  deep  humility,  which  shrank  from 
permitting  the  Saviour  to  enter  his  home  be¬ 
cause  he  was  not  worthy  to  welcome  such  a 
guest,  was  linked  a  mighty  faith,  which  could 
say  “Speak  the  word  only,  and  my  servant 
shall  be  healed.”  To  his  mind  there  was  no 
necessity  of  a  visit  of  Jesus  to  his  home,  there 
was  no  need  of  any  touch  of  His  hand  even, 
one  word  of  command  fr<fm  those  lips  would 
be  sufficient,  and  the  miracle  would  follow. 
And  then  he  explains  the  mental  process  by 
which  his  faith  had  risen  to  this  sublime 
strength  of  assurance. 

Veese 9.  “For  I  am  a  man  under  authori¬ 
ty,  having  soldiers  under  me;  and  I  say  to 
this  man.  Go,  and  he  goeth;  and  to  another. 
Come,  and  he  cometh  ;  and  to  my  servant.  Do 
this,  and  he  doeth  it.”  His  exiierience  as  a 
Roman  soldier  had  taught  him  that  in  a  well- 
regulated  army  the  commanding  officer  did 
not  need  to  personally  superintend  all  the  mi¬ 
nutiae  of  military  business,  but  this  he  dele¬ 
gated  to  others,  thus  acting  through  his  sub¬ 
ordinates.  And  although  he  (the  centurion) 
was  “under  authority,”  that  is,  was  in  subjec¬ 
tion  to  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Governor, 
obliged  to  obey  his  orders,  yet  so  well  organ¬ 
ized  was  the  system  that  he  could  issue  com¬ 
mands  to  those  under  him,  and  so  his  will  be 
executed  through  this  delegated  authority. 
And  by  this  reasoning  he  concluded  that  in 
the  klngdoin  of  God  the  system  must  be  per- 
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feet  in  all  its  parts,  and  that  the  Son  of  God 
having  received  authority  and  power  from  the 
Father,  could  also  delegate  that  authority  and 
power  to  His  ministers,  so  that  His  will  would 
be  executed  through  the  agency  of  others. 
There  was,  therefore,  to  His  mind  no  necessi¬ 
ty  of  the  Saviour’s  personal  presence  in  his 
Capernaum  home,  for  He  could  work  the  cure 
through  his  servants  or  through  unknown 
forces,  in  subjection  to  His  authority. 

This  was  a  wonderful  faith  which  not  only 
recognized  the  Messiah  in  the  Nazarene  proph¬ 
et,  but  believed  in  His  Almighty  power  with 
an  unwavering  confidence  that  could  place  no 
limit  to  that  power,  for  it  was  the  omnipotence 
in  the  Christ  to  which  this  Roman  captain 
looked  for  the  recovery  of  his  servant. 

Veese  10.  “When  Jesus  heard  it.  He  mar¬ 
velled  and  said  to  them  that  followed.  Verily 
I  say  unto  you,  I  have  not  found  so  great  faith, 
no,  not  in  Israel.”  He  was  a  Gentile,  and  yet 
in  his  faith  he  put  to  shame  the  ehosen  people 
of  God.  He  did  not  have  their  light,  but  he 
was  superior  to  them  in  spiritual  stature.  He 
was  more  truly  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  than 
were  the  Pharisees,  who  boasted  of  their  rela¬ 
tionship  to  that  grand  patriarch. 

Veese  11.  “And  I  say  unto  you.  That  many 
shall  come  from  the  East  and  West,  and  shall 
sit  down  with  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.” 

The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  the  Messiah’s 
kingdom,  and  while  this  is  a  term  of  varying 
significance,  and  was  often  used  by  our  Lord 
to  indieate  the  royalty  of  the  believer’s  life  on 
earth  (Matt.  iii.  2,  x.  7).  and  in  the  Beatitude 
“  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit ;  for  theirs  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  ”  (Matt.  v.  3),  yet  here 
the  referenee  is  plainly  to  the  gathering  of  the 
true  Israel  in  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  in  the 
palace  of  the  Great  King,  as  in  the  parable  of 
the  virgins,  when  they  that  were  ready  went  in 
with  the  bridegroom  to  the  marriage  (Matt. 
XXV.  10).  The  picture  here  is  of  a  banquet  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  a  time  of  feasting  and 
rejoielng,  with  the  King  at  the  table  with  His 
loving  subjects  (Isa.  xxv.  6;  Luke  xiv.  7-24; 
Matt.  xxii.  2-10,  xxvi.  29).  And  you  will  at 
once  recall  the  precious  w'ords  in  Rev.  xix.  9 : 
“And  He  saith  unto  me.  Write,  Blessed  are 
they  which  are  called  unto  the  marriage  sup¬ 
per  of  the  Lamb  ” ;  and  in  the  17th  verse  of  the 
same  chapter,  “  Come  and  gather  yourselves 
together  unto  the  supper  of  the  great  Go<i.” 
And  it  is  in  harmony  with  these  biblical  jilc- 
tures  of  the  heavenly  joys,  that  we  find  that  the 
Jewish  conception  of  the  eternal  blessedness 
was  splendid  banquets  with  the  patriarchs. 
The  guests  at  the  supper  in  the  kingdom  are 
from  all  nations  and  races,  not  only  Jews,  but 
Gentiles,  and  Gentiles  “  from  the  East  and 
West,”  that  is,  from  the  remotest  corners  of 
the  earth.  In  this  believing  centurion,  our 
Lord  saw  the  first  fruits  of  the  grand  harvest 
of  the  coming  ages.  The  banqueting  hall  will 
be  crowded  with  a  multitude  so  vast,  that  no 
man  can  number  them,  and  every  clime,  every 
color,  ever  nationality  will  be  represented 
there,  for  all  who  believe  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
as  the  Messiah,  all  who  trust  in  His  almighty 
grace,  will  be  welcomed  to  a  seat  at  this  royal 
and  eternal  feast.  The  Company  never  breaks 
up,  the  festivity  is  never  interrupted,  there  are 
no  vacant  seats  at  the  table,  no  tears  ever  flow 
there,  aching  hearts  are  unknown.  It  is  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  company,  the  patriarchs  are  there, 
prophets.  Apostles,  martyrs  are  there,  all  the 
truly  great  and  noble  of  all  the  ages  are  in 
that  white-robe<l  assembly,  and  some  from 
our  own  earthly  homes  are  sitting  with  them. 

Veese  12.  “Bit  the  ehildren  of  the  king¬ 
dom  shall  be  cast  out  into  outer  darkness; 
there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth.” 
Translated  literally,  it  is  “  (/le  outer  darkness,” 
and  the  contrast  is  drawn  between  the  flashing 
lights  of  the  banquet  chamber  and  the  utter 
darkness  outside.  In  the  heavenly  banciuet 
chamber,  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof ;  and 
the  darkness  outside  is  caused  not  only  by  the 
absence  of  this  divine  shining,  but  by  the 
frown  of  God  (Matt.  xiii.  42,  .W,  xxii.  13,  xxiv. 
51,  xxv.  30 ;  Luke  xiii.  28).  This  certainly  must 
be  admitted  by  all,  that  our  Saviour  could  not 
have  depicted  the  extremest  human  agony  in 
w’ords  more  intense  in  their  meaning.  We 
make  our  own  heaven  or  hell  in  this  life ;  mo¬ 
ment  by  moment  we  are  building  up  the  eter¬ 
nal  walls  of  character;  but  the  hour  is  coming 
when  the  building  process  ends,  and  when  God 
will  judge  it  and  pass  sentence.  If  we  have 
not  believed  in  Christ,  have  not  built  up  on 
the  sure  foundation,  then  we  shall  go  to  our 
own  place,  and  that  will  be  utter  spiritual 
darkness :  for  it  will  be  outside  tlie  closed  door 
of  the  banqueting  hall. 

Veese  13.  “And  Jesus  said  unto  the  Cen¬ 
turion,  Go  thy  way ;  as  thou  hast  believed,  so 
be  it  done  unto  thee.  Ami  the  servant  was 
healed  in  that  hour.”  It  was  an  instantaneous 
cure,  and  Jesus  was  not  even  in  the  house,  but 
Omnipott'nce  can  heal  at  an.v  distance  from 
the  sick  one.  It  was  an  instantaneous  cure  of 
a  deadly  disease,  for  Jesus  could  heal  to  the 
uttermost,  and  He  is  able  to  save  to  the  utter¬ 
most.  It  was  a  cure  which  wjis  proportionate 
to  the  faith  that  looked  to  Jesus  as  the  Great 
Physician.  “A.s  thou  hast  believed,  so  be  it 
done  unto  thee  ”  (Psalm  Ixxxi.  10).  One  diffi 
culty  in  our  prayers  is  not  always  in  a  lack  of 
earnestness,  but  lack  of  faith.  We  ask  for 
large  reipiests,  and  we  long  to  receive  the  full 
answers,  but  we  doubt  God’s  power,  and  so  we 
only  hope  for  the  blessing— there  is  no  confi¬ 
dent  expectation,  and  God  cannot  reward  such 
a  poor,  faltering  faith.  In  regard  to  temporal 
mercies,  we  should  pray  not  “  Lord,  if  Thou 
canst,”  but  “  if  Thou  wilt,”  for  He  only  knows 
whether  life  or  death,  happiness  or  sorrow,  are 
the  best  for  our  spiritual  development.  But 
when  we  plead  for  soul-healing  and  soul-en¬ 
richment,  we  know  that  He  is  willing  and  that 
He  is  able,  and  we  can  ask  what  we  will,  with 
absolute  conQdence  that  according  to  our  faith 
will  be  the  blessing. 

“  My  soul !  ask  what  thou  wilt ; 

Thou  canst  not  be  too  bold ; 

Since  His  own  blood  for  thee  He  spilt, 

What  else  can  He  withhold  ?” 

Take  those  dear  scholars  to  the  Great  Phy¬ 
sician,  teachers.  Some  of  them  are  sick  of  the 
deadly  disease  of  sin,  and  they  will  perish  un¬ 
less  God  in  Christ  shall  heal  them.  O  pray 
earnestly  for  them,  lay  hold  on  the  Omnipo¬ 
tence  and  love  of  Jesus,  who  can  save  to  the 
uttermost,  and  your  faith  will  be  honored,  and 
your  prayers  answered  gloriously,  before  this 
quarter  shall  close. 


INSEPARABLE. 

For  a  time,  those  who  refuse  to  acknowledge 
that  Christ  has  redeemed  us  with  “  His  pre¬ 
cious  blood,”  may  still  confess  that  He  is  “  the 
King  of  Glory  ”  and  “  the  Everlasting  Son  of 
the  Father,”  may  cling  to  Him  with  enthusias¬ 
tic  love,  may  adore  His  bright  perfections,  and 
from  the  depths  of  their  spiritual  nature,  may 
confess  that  in  Christ  are  treasured  up  the  im¬ 
mortal  hopes  of  our  race.  While  their  faith 
lasts,  their  hearts  will  turn  to  Him,  and  in  Him 
they  will  find  “  eternal  life.”  But  with  the  new 
generation,  this  theology  must  either  return  to 
the  ancient  creed  of  the  Church,  or  drift  away 
into  mortal  heresy.  For  eighteen  hundred 
years  the  divinity  of  our  Lord’s  person  and  the 
expiation  effected  by  His  death  for  human  sin 
have  stood  and  fallen  together  ;  the  rejection 
of  either  has  been  always  followed  by  the  re¬ 
jection  of  both. — Rev.  R.  W.  Dale. 


HEBREW  LAND  TENURE. 

Abraham  was  seventy-five  years  old  when 
he  left  the  land  of  the  Chaldees  at  the  Divine 
command,  and  went  to  Sichem,  or  Sychar,  in 
the  plain  of  Canaan.  There  the  Lord  appear¬ 
ed  to  him,  and  said  “  Unto  thy  seed  will  I  give 
this  land.”  Taking  possession  of  it,  Abraham 
builded  an  altar  unto  the  Lord.  But  to  avoid 
the  evils  of  a  famine  which  soon  happened, 
he  went  down  to  Egypt,  and  later  on  returned 
to  Bethel,  the  place  of  the  altar  which  he  for¬ 
merly  built  (Gen.  xii.,  xiii.).  In  Gen!  xv.  we 
are  told  about  the  supernal  vision,  when  Je¬ 
hovah  reaffirmed  the  gift  of  the  promised  land. 
It  should  extend  from  the  river  of  Egypt  to 
the  Euphrates.  In  chapter  xvii.  we  have  the 
renewal  of  that  promise,  and  the  institution  of 
the  covenant  of  circumcision,  Abraham  being 
then  ninety-nine  years  old.  The  covenant  was 
an  everlasting  one  between  him  and  his  seed 
with  .lehovah,  when  the  Lord  sealed  the  prom¬ 
ised  gift  of  the  land  to  them  forever,  for  an 
everlasting  possession  (Gen.  xvii.  8, 9).  There¬ 
after  no  covenant  Israelite  might  sell  or  bar¬ 
ter  his  land,  except  under  direst  circumstances 
of  need.  When  possessed  under  Joshua,  it 
became  an  eternal  inheritance  to  the  possess¬ 
or  and  his  descendan's,  contingent  only  upon 
faithfulness  to  the  Divine  covenant  (Deut.  iv.). 

It  is  from  such  authority  and  precedent  that 
modern  ideas  of  entail  and  primogeniture  are 
derived.  Jacob  indeed  craftily  acquired  the 
birthright  from  his  brother  Esau,  and  proba¬ 
bly  wept  “  barrels  of  tears”  because  of  his  cir¬ 
cumvention.  But  the  enactment  of  the  law 
and  year  of  jubilee  in  the  Mosaic  legislation, 
probably  prevented  another  such  occurrence. 
Here  should  be  read  Num.  xxxvi. ;  Deut.  xxi. 
17;  Lev.  xxv.  13-31.  It  was,  however,  provid¬ 
ed  that  one  might  give  back  a  house  or  a  field 
to  the  Lord  (Lev.  xxvii.  14-25).  For  an  account 
of  the  actual  settlement  of  the  promised  land 
after  the  conquest,  we  must  read  Joshua  xiii.- 
XX.  Sin  was  ordinarily  the  sole  cause  of  loss 
or  permanent  transfer  of  land  to  an  Israelite, 
except  in  cases  of  marriage  dower. 

The  reader  may  make  his  own  application  of 
the  bearings  of  this  law  and  precedent  touch¬ 
ing  the  Roman  Church  and  Dr.  McGlynn  in 
his  adoption  of  Mr.  George’s  land  theory. 
But  clearly  the  land  originally  given  to  the 
Hebrews  was  owned  by  individual  members  of 
that  race.  It  was  also  taxed,  or  tithed,  for 
support  of  the  Church  and  its  sacrificial  wor¬ 
ship.  Practically  it  was  inalienable,  and  a 
thrifty  Israelite  could  not  be  dispoesessed.  So 
far  as  we  have  the  voice  of  God  speaking  on 
this  vexed  question,  it  is  a  voice  proclaiming 
personal  ownership  in  land,  and  declaring  how 
the  year  of  jubilee  should  procure  repossession 
of  lands  which  a  Hebrew  had  for  pressing  rea¬ 
sons  lost  for  a  time.  It  declared  in  favor  of 
personal  rights,  but  in  a  manner  far  different 
from  that  of  the  present  advocates  of  free  land. 
The  God  of  Abraham  api)ointed  to  every  fam¬ 
ily  of  the  Exodus  a  house  or  a  farm  lot,  a 
“jdant”  or  a  plantation,  which  should  yield 
an  ample  support  for  each  father  and  his  de¬ 
pendents.  Yet  notwithstanding  such  distribu¬ 
tion,  some  Hebrews  became  poor,  and  special 
provision  was  made  for  them.  In  1620  our 
colonists  had  similar  opportunity  for  making 
family  allotments  in  our  new  country,  but 
they  missed  the  doing  of  it,  and  like  the  He¬ 
brews’  country  of  the  empire,  the  land  is  now 
possessed  by  the  strongest  and  shrewdest. 

E.  C. 

JOTTINGS  BY  THE  WAY.— VIII. 

Across  the  Continent. 

Dear  Evangelist :  Well  here  I  am  spending  a 
week  in  the  lower  part  of  this  wonderful  State, 
making  oliservations,  asking  questions,  and  won¬ 
dering  at  tlie  things  which  I  hear  and  see  on  every 
band.  California  is  certainly  a  wonderful  State, 
and  it  is  douiitless  destined  to  take  rank  among 
the  foremost  States  of  the  Union.  Its  vast  re¬ 
sources,  mineral  and  agricultural,  together  with 
its  excellent  climate,  will  secure  for  it  this  posi¬ 
tion.  Its  settlement  and  history  have  been  peculiar, 
and  hence  the  peculiar  character  of  its  people  to¬ 
day — the  most  diverse  in  their  origin,  and  hetero¬ 
geneous  in  thoelements  which  make  up  its  popula¬ 
tion,  of  any  of  our  States.  The  st>irit  of  the  people 
is  one  of  enterprise,  and  of  rash  and  dashing  ad¬ 
venture,  ready  for  any  bold  and  speculative  umler- 
taking,  with  the  expectation  of  large  returns  from 
all  quarters. 

Booms. 

Hence  booms  here  flourish  as  scarcely  anywhere 
else  in  all  the  land.  The  whole  State  is  becoming 
wild  with  its  land  speculations.  This  is  specially 
true  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  where  as 
the  result  of  wide  and  persistent  advertising,  lands 
have  greatly  appreciated,  and  many  have  been  in- 
ducerl  to  purctiase. 

I  thought  I  had  seen  something  of  Ijooms  before 
in  Omaha  and  Lincoln,  Neb.,  in  Kansas  City,  and 
elsewhere,  but  these  are  almost  tame  in  compari¬ 
son  with  movements  which  are  now  taking  place 
in  this  State.  I  chanced  to  be  in  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley,  at  San  Jose,  just  as  the  boom  “struck” 
that  city,  and  so  had  an  opportunity  to  observe 
the  current  of  affairs.  Some  of  the  ventures  were 
of  the  wildest  order.  A  friend  of  mine  had  been 
trying  for  ten  years  to  sell  a  piece  of  land  for 
$2000.  To  his  surprise,  at  the  l)eglnning  of  this 
movement  he  was  offered  $4000  for  it,  and  accepted 
the  offer.  In  a  day  or  two  it  was  sold  for  $6000,  a 
few  days  after  for  $12,000,  and  a  few  days  after 
that  for  $22,000.  What  the  price  put  upon  it  at 
this  present  writing  may  be,  I  do  not  know,  ljut 
these  figures  will  serve  to  show  the  wild  and  ad¬ 
venturous  spirit  which  marks  the  movement.  And 
so  of  tliese  movements  in  other  places,  e.c  nno  disce 
omues. 

These  booms  are  in  many  Instances  gotten  up  to 
order,  through  extravagant  representations  and 
vigorous  advertising.  I  know  of  one  instance  in 
which  certain  parties  in  a  rather  dull  and  declining 
town  deliberately  determined  to  cliange  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  affairs  and  to  have  a  boom.  They  there¬ 
fore  entered  into  negotiations  with  a  leading  paper 
in  a  neighboring  city,  and  for  $6000  secured  the 
use  of  a  page  of  the  paper  once  a  week  for  a 
month.  They  then  went  to  work  to  write  up  the 
town,  which  they  did  in  the  most  vigorous  stylo, 
and  in  less  than  a  fortnight  things  began  to  move. 
Soon  they  became  lively,  and  property  rapidly 
changed  hands.  Strangers  came  in  and  were  cheer¬ 
fully  taken  in,  and  now  all  is  rush  and  activity 
where  for  months  and  years  all  has  been  Inactive 
and  dead.  A  similar  order  of  things  is  now  taking 
place  in  many  portions  of  this  State,  but  in  South¬ 
ern  California  they  have  come  to  regard  this  as 
the  chronic,  if  not  the  normal  condition  of  things. 
That  whole  region  of  the  State  has  for  several 
years  past  been  given  up  to  the  wildest  specula¬ 
tions.  Lands  in  many  places  have  not  only 
doubled  and  quadrupled  in  value,  but  are  held  at 
fabulous  prices,  many  times  their  estimated  value 
a  few  months  or  years  ago.  Numerous  productive 
farms  and  orchards  have  been  surveyed  and  cut  up 
into  building  lots  and  put  upon  the  market.  Pro¬ 
vision  has  been  made  in  this  way  for  a  population 
of  more  than  ten  millions  of  people  in  this  part  of 
the  State. 

In  many  of  the  cities  and  towns  the  dealers  in 
real  estate  greatly  oufnumber  those  in  any  other 
line  of  business,  and  their  transactions  cast  all 
other  business  operations  in  the  shade.  In  many 
cases  but  little  money  changes  hands,  and  the 
transactions  are  purely  speculative.  Properties 
are  bought  which  the  purchaser  does  not  want, 
and  which  he  has  not  the  money  to  pay  for,  but 
the  purchase  is  made  in  the  hope  of  passing  it  over 
into  other  hands  before  the  day  for  payment  ar¬ 


rives  leaving  a  margin  in  the  hands  of  the  opera¬ 
tor — certainly,  leaving  a  commission  in  the  hands 
of  the  real  estate  dealer.  Beyond  question,  how¬ 
ever,  a  large  amount  of  capital  has  come  into  the 
State,  and  many  permanent  investments  are  made 
more  permanent  often  than  the  operators  desire. 
But  in  connection  with  this  remarkable  movement 
I  have  inquired  in  vain  for  any  legitimate  basis  of 
continued  prosperity,  at  least  on  any  such  scale  as 
the  people  of  Southern  California  are  anticipating, 
or  as  the  transactions  of  the  few  years  past  would 
suggest  or  seem  to  indicate.  True,  a  considerable 
number  of  people  are  coming  into  the  State.  Some 
are  coming  to  stay,  bringing  capital  with  them,  but 
by  far  the  larger  number  are  transient  visitors, 
those  who  come  to  spend  a  portion  of  the  Winter 
season  here  and  then  return  to  their  homes.  Many 
are  mere  adventurers  and  speculators  who  have 
come  to  avail  themselves  of  the  peculiar  condition 
of  things  here,  having  little  to  lose  and  hoping 
only  for  gain.  I  am  not  disposed  to  deny  that 
there  are  some  special  advantages  connected  with 
this  region.  The  climate  is  healthful,  the  Winters 
are  delightful  and  the  country  beautiful,  though 
the  Summers  are  hot  and  dry  and  the  dust  intolera¬ 
ble.  Flies  and  mosquitoes  so  abound  as  to  make 
a  netting  at  every  open  door  and  window  a  necessi¬ 
ty  in  order  to  comfort.  These  things  I  am  aware 
are  not  generally  put  into  the  advertisements  of 
the  region,  but  they  are  worthy  of  notice  in  pass¬ 
ing,  Still  further,  this  portion  of  the  State  has 
neither  commerce  nor  manufactures,  and  as  to 
agriculture,  it  does  not  produce  enough  to  support 
its  own  present  population.  Stock  raising  is  here 
a  thing  of  the  past,  the  great  cereals  are  here  pro¬ 
duced  to  a  very  small  extent.  Its  fruits  alone  re¬ 
main  as  the  chief  source  of  wealth  and  support  to 
this  region.  This  industry  may  be  greatly  enlarg¬ 
ed,  and  the  supply  of  a  greatly  increased  demand 
for  these  fruits  be  found  profitable;  but  notwith¬ 
standing  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  of  the 
wonderful  productiveness  of  this  region,  its  re¬ 
sources  are  limited.  This  fact  is  recognized  by 
many,  and  the  main  dependence  seems  to  be  placed 
upon  the  expenditure  here  of  fortunes  which  have 
been  made  elsewhere,  which  is  certainly  but  an  un¬ 
reliable  basis  for  enlarged  and  permanent  pros¬ 
perity. 

Charches. 

Many  excellent  people  have  come  into  this  part 
of  the  State,  and  consequently  many  of  our  church¬ 
es  are  growing  and  prosperous,  and  many  new  fields 
are  opening  which  require  attention.  I  spent  a  Sab 
bath  at  Santa  Barbara,  where  wo  have  an  excellent 
congregation  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Carrier,  by  common  consent  just  the  right  man  for 
the  place.  The  railroad  has  just  reached  Santa 
Barbara,  and  very  large  and  siinguine  expectations 
are  cherished  as  to  great  and  rapid  increase  of 
population. 

At  Pasadena  Rev.  Mr.  Cornelius  is  building  a 
fortj’  thousand  dollar  church,  which  is  to  bo  com¬ 
pleted  in  a  few  months,  and  to  be  paid  for  when 
completed.  This,  like  Santa  Barbara,  is  among 
the  most  popular  Winter  resorts  for  those  coming 
from  the  East  and  Nortli  in  search  of  health  and 
comfort  during  the  Winter  months. 

Rev.  Mr.  Seward,  for  several  years  pastor  of  our 
Church  at  San  Buenaventura,  has  recently  been 
appointed  Presbyterlai  missionary  for  this  part  of 
the  State,  and  with  great  heartiness  and  energy  has 
entered  upon  his  work.  Under  his  supervision  and 
direction,  the  most  needy  and  promising  new  fields 
in  this  region  will  be  developed  and  brought  to  the 
attention  of  Presbytery,  and  where  necessary, 
commended  to  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  for 
aid.  In  addition  to  the  brethren  already  named, 
with  such  men  in  the  pulpits  as  Rev.  Messrs.  Chi¬ 
chester,  Stewart,  Noble,  Stevens,  and  Gage,  our 
churches  and  the  cause  which  they  represent  will 
be  well  cared  for  in  Southern  California. 

Cccidental  College, 

This  institution  has  been  recently  organized,  and 
is  beautifully  located  just  outside  of  the  city  lim¬ 
its  of  Los  Angeles.  The  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Weller  is 
President,  who  in  connection  with  a  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees,  chosen  mostly  from  our  own  churches  in  this 
part  of  the  State,  is  endeavoring  to  found  and  place 
upon  a  permanent  and  solid  i)asis  this  Cliiistian 
College.  Nowhere  in  all  tlie  country  is  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  religious  institutions  of  learning  so  im¬ 
perative  perhaps  as  in  this  State  of  California 
where  not  only  is  the  Bible  excluded  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  but  also  all  religious  instruction  and 
influences  carefully  shut  out  from  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  and  all  public  institutions  of  learning.  If 
the  youth  here,  even  those  who  are  children  of 
Christian  parents,  are  to  receive  a  distinctly  moral 
and  religious  education,  they  must  either  be  sent 
out  of  the  State  or  provision  must  bo  made  here  at 
home  liy  the  churches.  Some  of  the  other  Chris¬ 
tian  denominations  are  far  in  advance  of  our 
Church  in  tlieir  educational  work  here.  Hence  it 
is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  find  this  College  in  this 
part  of  the  State  with  fair  promise  of  success.  A 
$20,000  building  is  in  process  of  erection,  and  funds 
are  provided  for  completing  and  furnisiiing  it. 
Other  resources  will  bo  available  as  needed,  and 
written  pledges  are  already  in  hand  for  the  endow¬ 
ment  of  the  President’s  and  one  of  the  Professor’s 
chairs.  All  hail  to  this  enterprise,  and  all  success 
to  this  important  work.  Wilson  Pheaneb. 

Loa  Augelea,  Aug.  31, 1887. 


CHRIST'S  FATHER  S  HOUSE. 

Our  Lord  has  taught  us  to  connect  heaven 
with  the  thought  of  Himself — “My”  Father’s 
house.  Heaven  is  the  house  of  Christ’s  Father. 
It  is  as  when  an  arch  is  built,  and  lust  the  key¬ 
stone  is  put  in  which  binds  it  all  into  one  ;  or 
as  when  a  palace  has  been  raised  with  all  its 
rooms  and  their  furniture  complete,  but  it  is 
dark  or  dimly  seen  by  lights  carried  from  place 
to  place.  The  sun  arises,  and  by  the  central 
dome  the  light  is  poured  into  all  the  corridors 
and  chambei’S,  and  by  the  windows  there  are 
prospects  over  hill  and  valley  and  river.  The 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  sun  of  this  house.  If 
we  think  of  its  mansions,  and  wondt'r  where  the 
final  resting-place  shall  be,  it  is  where  Christ 
takes  up  His  dwelling.  His  fierson  is  the  place 
of  heaven — “  That  they  may  be  with  Me  where 
I  am.”  If  we  think  of  its  extent  and  variety, 
our  imagination  might  be  bewildered,  and  our 
soul  chilled  by  boundless  fields  of  knowledge, 
which  stir  the  intellect  and  famish  the  heart ; 
but  where  He  is,  knowledge  becomes  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  love — the  daylight  softened  ;  and  a 
heart  beats  in  the  universe  which  throbs  to  its 
remotest  and  minutest  fibre;  for  “in  Him  is 
life,  and  the  life  is  the  light  of  men.”  If  wo 
think  of  heaven  in  its  unity  of  fellowship,  it  is 
in  Him  that  it  is  maintained  and  felt — at  His 
throne,  through  His  love — according  to  His 
prayer,  “  That  they  all  may  be  one,  as  Thou, 
Father,  art  in  Me,  and  I  in  Thee,  that  they  also 
may  be  one  in  us.”  And  if  we  think  of  a  Father 
in  heaven,  it  is  Christ  who  has  revealed  Him. 
“  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time  ;  the  only- 
begotten  yon,  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Fa¬ 
ther,  He  hath  declared  Him.”  Even  in  heaven 
God  cannot  be  seen  by  created  eye  ;  the  pure 
in  heart  see  Him,  but  with  the  heart.  For  the 
human  eye,  it  is  Jesus  Christ,  the  glorified  God- 
man,  who  siiys  in  heaven  as  on  earth  “  He  that 
hath  seen  Me  hath  seen  the  Father,”  He  who 
gave  us  a  corporeal  nature,  and  surrounded 
us  with  a  material  world,  has  put  into  us  the 
craving  wish  to  approach  Him  with  our  entire 
being,  soul,  body,  and  spirit,  and  He  has  met 
the  wish  in  the  Son  of  God.  In  His  person  are 
enshrined  the  infinite  attributes  of  God,  so  that 
finite  creatures  can  look  on  them,  and  appre¬ 
hend  them,  and  see  the  Father  in  the  yon. 
Thus  God  becomes  open  to  human  vision,  and 
accessible  to  human  affection. — Dr.  John  Kerr. 


Such  is  the  constitution  of  things  that  un¬ 
willingness  to  goodness  may  ripen  into  eternal 
voluntary  opposition  to  it.— Julius  Muller. 


To  give  a  man  a  full  knowledge  of  true  mo¬ 
rality,  I  should  need  to  send  him  to  no  other 
book  than  the  New  Testament. — John  Locke. 
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’^Tlie  only  Survivor  of  the  Hayes’A 

Arctic  Expedition,  Mr.  M,  J.  McCormick,  now  U.  S. 
Deputy  Mineral  Surveyor,  Bliss  Station,  Idaho,  says  :  “  For 
years  I  suffered  from  severe  pains  In  the  hip  Joint  and 
baclt  bone,  caused  by  Stone  In  the  Bladder  and  Gravel  In 
the  Kidneys.  After  using  Dr.  Kennedy’s  Favorite  Remedy 
for  a  short  time  I  was  completely  cured.  I  can  recomineud 
Dr.  Kennedy’s  Favorite  Remedy.”  Druggists,  81.  Send 
2-cent  stamp  to  Dr.  David  Kennedy,  Rondoiit,  N.  Y.,  for  his 
book  on  Kidney,  Liver,  and  Blood  disorders.  Mention  this 
paper. 
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OPEN  THROUGH  SEPTEMBER.  The  beauties  of  this  region,  when  Fall  tints  and  Fall  weather  prevail,  are  unsur- 
fiassed.  See  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Ciiyler’s  article  In  THE  Evangelist  of  August  11th,  In  which  he  says  “The  New  Grand 
Hotel  is  prcdiahly  the  finest  establishment  ns  to  size,  elegance,  and  comnlotoness  of  anpolntments,  to  be  found  In  the 
whole  realm  of  the  Catskills.”  Ua'SI'EClAL  HEOUCEU  RATES  FOR  SEPTEMBER.-  is* 
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J  >  for  September  at  Windham  Hotel  at  greatly  reduced 
rates— $4  to  $7.  NO  LigUUR  SOLD  IN  WINDHAM.  The 
Fall  Is  the  most  beautiful  time  of  year  In  which  to  visit 
the  Catskills.  These  rates  are  s|>eclal,  and  for  this  season 
only.  Mention  this  paper.  Address 

O.  R.  COE,  Windham,  N.  Y. 


TOWER  MOUNTAIN  HOUSE. 


Jewett  Heights,  N.  Y. 

Beautifully  located  in  the  midst  of  the  Catskills.  Eleva¬ 
tion  3300  feet.  Farm  supplies  table  with  fresh  vegetables 
and  milk.  Ac<x>mmodates  100.  Splendid  wide  piazza. 
Lovely  views.  Double  parlors.  Large  grounds.  Good 
place  for  children.  Terms  reasonable.  Kefereocee— B.  T. 
Albertson,  309  Broadway.  F.  H.  Jafiray,  407  Broadway, 
"  New  York  Evangelist,”  New  York  city.  Address 

EMMONS  POND,  os  above. 


IN  THE  WORLD. 
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LIBRARIES  8UPPUED  CHEAPER  THAN  ANY  BOOK8TOBI 
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bought.  Mammoth  Catalogue  tree. 

81  CHAIBEBS  ST.,  U  dtor  west  if  Citf  HaU  Park,  X.  Y. 


CATSZZLL  M072TTAZ27S, 

Beach’s  Corners,  Oreene  County,  N.  T. 

Klewatlon,  11300  feet. 

Four  miles  from  Hunter  Depot  Farm  connected  with 
the  bouse.  One  ot  tbe  flnest  views  In  the  Catskills.  Moun¬ 
tains  In  three  counties  seen  from  the  orchard.  For  partic¬ 
ulars,  address  B.  F.  BABKLEY, 
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■PHie  mew  YORK  EVAira-SlJST.  coming  in  great  numbers.  We  appeal  to  all  The  Yellow  Frame  Church  in  Warren  coun-  Dr.  John  Hall  came  home  in  the  Aurania, 
15»  Pvuw  BvUdima,  Park  Row.  readers  to  help  in  this  good  work,  and  to  ty,  New  Jersey,  is  widely  known  as  one  of  the  which  reached  her  dock  on  Sunday  evening, 

HEHRT  M  y  ,  »  riotor  8“™  that  it  shall  not  fail  through  any  old  historic  churches  of  the  Presbytery  of  in  tiine  to  greet  many  of  his  people  ere  they 

_  ■  ,  ^  tor  aa  p  •tor.  interest  or  of  faithfulness  on  their  part.  Newton.  Rev.  William  Tennent  was  one  of  dispersed  from  evening  service.  The  Fifth- 

TERMS ;  $8  a  Tear,  ia  Adrance,  Postage  Paid.  Then  success  is  assured.  the  Presbyterial  Committee  that  organized  it.  avenue  pulpit  has  been  well  supplied  all  Sum- 

iBteaed  at  the  poetoffloe  at  New  York  as  aeoond-ciaae  xhe  Permanent  Committee  have  appointed  Rev.  Dr.  Witherspoon  preached  the  sermon  at  mer,  and  the  attendance  has  been  good  for  the 
**^ANaEor  ADDRESS— Subscribers deeirin  u.„ii  jkjjuuia  Hcckman  secretary  of  the  installation  of  its  second  pastor.  Mr.  season.  Despite  the  ordinary  strain  of  travel 

changed  will  oonter  a  taror  by  giving  tte^oid  as  wLi  as^  fund,  and  we  bespeak  for  him  hearty  wel-  Francis  Peppard  received  a  call  to  it  in  Octo-  as  far  as  Germany,  and  some  foggy  weather  at 

mew  addreea,  and  by  ataung  wheUier  uie  change  la  tern-  come  and  generous  help  in  his  work.  ber,  1764,  and  it  is  likely  the  church  was  or-  sea.  Dr.  Hall  returns  in  apparently  undimin- 

porsry  or  permanent.  ganized  Only  a  short  time  before  that  date,  ished  health  and  strength.  He  sailed  hence 

^  I  .  I.  riTA’i  FP  This  cannot  be  verified,  owing  to  the  destruc-  about  the  middle  of  June. 

'  ow  the  Rifl'i.ti.  D.l.  n> .........  If.,..  .  x.,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  .  tion  by  fire  of  the  early  church  recoids.  The  - 

s:;.cro™;“un„.  ,”5°  ^  ^  z”  »' 

orer  4  lines.  10  cents  a  line.  known  to  a  larf^e  Circle  of^  fnends  by  the  affec-  e^vs.  Francis  Peppard,  Ira  Condit,  John  Boyd,  Lnglish  le^i^islation,  expressed  his  opinion 

ja-Address  New  Fork  Evangelist, Box  8330, New  tiocate  appellation  of  “Grandma  Cuyler,”  Benjamin  I.  Lowe,  Jonathan  Sherwood,  Wra.  that  “  the  laws  are  not  bound  to  protect  men 


B6W  address,  and  by  stating  whether  the  change  Is  tern-  come  anci  ^enerOUS  nei] 
porarj  or  permanent.  ■hmmhmhhm 

A«twertisements  20  cents  a  llno~12  lines  to  the  Inch. 

On  tbe  fifth  Pago,  30  cents  a  line.  MRS.  LOUISA  F.  CUYLER. 

On  tke  Eigktk  Page,  50  cents  a  line.  This  venerable  lady, 

Karrlages  and  Deatks,  not  over  4  lines,  50  cents;  „  lariyp  oirclp  , 

over  4  lines,  10  cents  a  line.  Known  lo  a  large  Circle 

JVAddress  New  Fork  Evangelist,  Box  8330,  New  tlonatC  appellation  of 


‘Grandma  Cuyler,’ 


Bemit,  In  all  cases,  by  Express  MONEY  OBDEB,  closed  her  useful  life  on  Wednesday,  Sept.  14,  ^  McGee  W  C  Stitt,  and  R  B  Foresman  in  the  possession  of  such  pecuniary  advantages 
OBDEB,  or  beqistebed  letter.  !  at  the  house  of  her  only  son.  Dr.  Theodore  L.  lagt-named,  who  has  been  its  pastor  since  as  they  ought  never  to  have  obtained.’’  That 

Cuyler.  She  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Charles  lately  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  word  ought,  which  is  “  kindred  to  every  great 

H.  Morrell,  and  was  born  in  Morristown,  N.  church  and  the  parsonage  rebuilt;  thing  in  the  universe,’’ carries  us  into  the  re- 

J.,  on  the  25th  of  August,  1802.  At  the  age  of  Thursday,  Sept.  8th,  the  new  sanctuary  gion  of  equity.  Are  pecuniary  gains  from  the 

fifteen  she  united  with  the  First  Presbyterian  dedicated  to  God.  Neighboring  pastors  sale  of  liquor  as  a  beverage  such  as  any  man 
Church,  of  which  her  great-grandfather.  Dr.  assisted  in  the  exercises.  The  sermon  was  ought  in  equity  to  acquire  ?  Are  they  not 

_ : _ Timothy  Johnes,  had  been  the  pastor  for  oyer  pj-gached  by  Rev.  W.  C.  Cattell,  D.D.  The  blood-money,  money  derived  from  draining 

half  a  century.  1°  early  life  she  was  mamed  pagtor  read  a  brief  history  of  the  church,  and  the  veins  of  the  nation,  of  the  family,  of  the  in- 
LDRSDAT,  SEPTEMBER  22,  1887.  to  Mr.  B.  Ledyard  Cuyler  of  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  a  offered  the  dedication  prayer.  The  large  au-  dividual,  of  moral  value  and  virtue  ?  Can  any 

-  ::  •  =  young  lawyer  of  fine  talents,  who  died  at  the  present  was  gratified  to  hear  that  the  ^’ho  regards  his  standing  in  God’s  sight, 

CONTENTS  OF  THIS  PAPER.  age  of  twenty-nine.  church  was  dedicated  free  of  debt.  Mr.  Fores-  take  or  share  such  gains  ?  Can  any  man  plead 
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CHINTENTS  OF  THIS  PAPER. 

VAOE. 

sacred  minister  from  his  childhood,  and  when  ;^7^ay“welT“b;  con^ratullted'^  enabling  him  to  make  money  out  of  broken 

а.  cobbespondehce:  The  c»*an,  of  NewTestament Times.  pursuing  his  collegiate  and  theological  Jggyg  Jjjg  fourteen  years’  faithful  service.  hearts,  homes  and  hopes,  broken  for  this  life 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing.  Dr.  Breed’s  Outing.  The  Studies,  she  went  to  Princeton  to  be  With  him.  -  and  the  life  to  come  ? 

Beiigious  Press.  Many  a  surviving  minister  will  recall  the  xhe  older  readers  of  The  Evangelist  will  re- 

3.  Sunday-school  Lesson,  b7  Rev.  Dr.  Abbott  E.  Kittredge.  pleasant  evenings  passed  at  her  Princeton  member  the  devoted  men  who  used  to  gather  The  late  President  Hopkins,  in  making  his 
Hebrew  Land  Tenure.  Wilson  phraner  In  caiuomia.  fireside.  She  was  a  woman  of  vigorous  Intel-  around  A.  R.  Wetmore  as  their  leader  and  fa-  will,  which  has  just  been  admitted  to  probate, 
6  MinTs?ere*rndSu^hM°'**”''*’  Strong  will,  and  ardent  affections;  and  ther.  Forty  years  and  more  ago,  in  the  month-  begins  with  an  acknowledgment  of  the  good- 

б. ' Baptist  Mode  Studies.  A  Talk  with  an  aged  Evangelist  throughout  her  long  life  she  kept  abreast  with  ly  meetings  held  in  the  Spring-street  and  in  ness  of  God,  and  the  expression  of  his  faith  in 

about  Revivals.  Five  delightful  Books.  Death  of  all  the  Christian  and  philanthropic  movements  Seventh  Churches  to  forward  Christian  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  these  words: 


age  of  twenty-nine, 

Mrs.  Cuyler  dedicated  her  only  son  to  the 


man,  a  minister  of  Christ  universally  respect- 


take  or  share  such  gains  ?  Can  any  man  plead 
in  the  forum  of  equity  a  legislative  enactment 


hearts,  homes  and  hopes,  broken  for  this  life 
and  the  life  to  come  ? 


Rev.  william  F.  Huiiikan.  The  Children  at  Home,  of  the  time.  Her  home  was  always  under  the  work  among  those  who  were  non-attendants 

Meeurge  of  Presbyteries  and  Synods.  j-gof  of  her  beloved  son,  whom  she  aided  by  in  the  churches  there  were  hundreds  of  tract  sense  of  the  great  goodness  of  God  to  me  during 

7.  The  Farmer’s  Department  The  Household.  Foreign,  .pr  omin^ols  and  her  r^ravers  About  four  a  long  life,  the  blessings  of  which  have  far  esceed- 

scientiflc  and  Useful.  counsels  and  Her  prayere.  About  lour  visitors  led  by  the  tract  missionaries.  Among  ed  my  expectations.  Second,  I  wish  to  express  my 

8.  Current  Events.  Money  and  Business.  Weeks  ago  her  eighty-fifth  birthday  was  cele-  these  missionaries  were  seen  Holt,  and  Terry,  unshaken  faith  in  the  glorious  Gospel  of  that 

brated  amid  abundant  congratulations  and  gjjfi  Whittlesey  and  Camp,  and  Horton  and  God  it  is  revealed  liy  ami  iu  Jesus 

tokens  of  affection  from  many  quarters ;  it  was  (jrav  and  Russell  and  Orchard,  and  Ruston  Chnst,  and  my  persona}  acceptance  of  Hi^m  as  my 

A  MILLION  OF  DOLLAIW  FOR  MINISTERIAL  ,  brii^ht  “Indian  Summer ’’ day  which  shone  SiTDarling.  Of  these,  the  last  named.  Rev!  ^r^df ancrmvVrSH^'tra^ 


In  making  my  will,  I  wish  first  to  express  my 


RELIEF.  upon  the  unwithered  leaves  of  a  venerable  life,  Charles  C.  Darling,  has  just  fallen  asleep  in  j  accept  this  Saviour  In  their  hearts  and  serve  Him 

General  Assemblies  are  sometimes  hasty,  and  tinged  them  with  crimson  and  gold.  It  the  eighty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Darling  lives.  _ 

nd  consequently  unwise  in  their  decisions,  was  one  of  the  happiest  days  she  ever  passed,  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  in  the  same  The  idea  of  the  nation’s  progress  in  the  in- 


and  consequently  unwise  in  their  decisions,  was  one  of  the  happiest  days  she  ever  passed,  was  a  graduate  ol  lale  College,  in  the  same  The  idea  of  the  nation’s  progress  in  the  in- 
But  as  three  successive  Assemblies  have  pro-  Her  memory  retained  its  wonderful  power  to  class  with  ex-President  Theodore  D.  Woolsey.  dustrial  arts,  was  prominent  in  the  many-sided 
nounced  unanimously  in  favor  of  signalizing  the  last,  and  her  mental  vigor  remained  una-  He  studied  theology  at  Princeton.  He  entered  celebration  in  Philadelphia  last  week.  Typo- 
the  one  hundredth  General  Assembly,  which  bated.  The  fatal  sickness  was  brief;  it  was  the  work  in  this  city  in  1836,  and  was  for  many  {rraphymadearemaikableexhibitofthecen- 
will  meet  in  Philadelphia  next  May,  by  raising  caused  by  a  failure  of  both  the  heart  and  the  years  a  most  devoted,  conscientious,  and  faith-  tury’s  advance  in  “the  art  preservative  of 
during  the  year  preceding  it  a  large  Centen-  digestive  organs.  While  her  loving  household  fyi  city  missionary.  He  has  gone  where  he  arts,”  and  our  beloved  friend,  Thomas  Mac- 
nial  Fund,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  this  re-  were  gathered  around  her  dying-bed,  the  lamp  will  be  no  stranger:  for  he  has  led  many  to  I  Kell’ar,  Ph.D.,  the  poet  of  the  home  and  of  the 


solve  embodies  the  best  wisdom  of  the  whole  of  life  slowly  dickered  away,  and  her  last  words  Christ  who  have  preceded  him  to  heaven. 

Church.  At  any  rate,  whatever  doubts  any  were  “  Now  kiss  me  ‘  goodnight.’  ”  So  God  - 

one  may  have  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this  under-  giveth  His  beloved  sleep.  A  large  concourse  Prof.  David  Swing  of  Chicago,  thinks 
taking,  it  will  hardly  be  denied  that  all  the  attended  the  funeral  services  in  Lafayette- ave-  of  the  three  classic  words  Rum,  Romanism, 


hnst  who  nave  preceueu  him  to  neaven.  Christian  affections,  both  printer  and  author, 

^  contributed  the  immense  resources  of  his  firm 

Prof.  David  Swing  of  Chicago,  thinks  that  make  that  progress  evident  to  the  eyes  of 
the  three  classic  words  Rum,  Romanism,  men.  May  his  poetic  faculty  kindle  into  verse 


members  of  all  our  churches  ought,  as  loyal  nue Church  on  last  Saturday  afternoon.  Rev.  and  Rebellion,  Rum  is  the  only  real  evil  to  be  shall  appropriately  celebrate  it! 

Presbyterians,  to  “lend  a  hand,”  and  carry  Dr.  Arthur  Mitchell  offered  the  prayer,  and  feared.  He  says  “ Romanism  was  a  large  fact  _ _ 

forward  to  complete  success  the  plan  which.  Prof.  Duflield  of  Princeton  College  and  Rev.  in  the  times  of  Luther  and  Loo  X.— wasatrou-  Bible  may  bo  in  the  hand  or  house  and 

as  to  its  essential  features,  has  been  thrice  en-  Dr.  J.  R.  Kerr  of  New  York  delivered  very  blesome  fact  for  many  years  afterward;  and  not  be  in  the  heart  Physiologists  say  that  food 

dorsed.  tender  and  eloquent  addresses,  and  under  the  so  tallow  candles  were  troublesome  before  the  jg  never  really  in  the  body  until  it  is  in  the 

The  Assembly  of  1885  declared  in  favor  of  softSeptembersunlighttheremainsof  “Grand-  world  had  gas;  starvation  was  troublesome  blood  and  to  put  it  there  requires  the  process 

celebrating  our  Centennial  in  the  way  indicat-  ma  Cuyler  ”  were  laid  in  their  resting-place  on  before  potatoes  and  agriculture  came.”  And  |  thp  livinrr  hrf.nfl  of  r'liriii  must 


ed,  and  appointed  a  Committee  to  prepare  and  Fountain  Hill  in  Greenwood  Cemetery, 
report  to  the  next  Assembly  a  scheme  for  car-  — 

rylng  out  this  resolve.  That  Committee  re-  '  eb,torial  NOTES, 

ported,  and  the  Minneapolis  Assembly  approv¬ 
ed  their  report,  rc’commending  that  an  effort  The  many  friends  of  Rev.  Charles  E. 


he  considers  now  all  danger  past.  Hereupon 


of  digestion.  The  living  bread  of  Christ  must 
pass  through  the  head  and  heart  into  the  life- 


The  Christian  Hour  adds;  In  a  measure  this  ^lood  of  character  before  the  tissues  of  the 
is  true.  There  IS  no  danger  of  the  Papal  pow-  si-iritual  life  and  growth, 

er  ever  burning  heretics.  But  the  Roman  celebrated  Grimshaw  first  found 

Catholic  vote  IS  an  exceedingly  expensive  lux-  Christ,  he  told  a  friend  that  “if  God  had 


,  .  ;  ^  j  ,.1.  ..  «  ^  The  mnnv  fripndtj  nf  Hpv  f!hqrle<s  E  Hobin-  rx  ^  .  j.  .  .  ,  w  lien  tiio  ceieorared  urimsiiaw  iirst  rouna 

ed  their  report,  recommending  that  an  effort  ihe  many  rnenas  or  Kev.  onaries  jii.  KODin  Catholic  vote  is  an  exceedingly  expensive  lux- 1  „  frionu  ihnf  “if  ho.i 

be  made  to  raise  a  fund  of  five  millions  of  dol-  son,  D.D.,  late  of  Rochester  (where  he  was  ^be  increasing  political  nn  his  Biido  to  hpnvpn  nnd  «pnt  him 

lars.  This  fund  was  to  be  distributed,  as  we  compelled  by  ill  health  to  give  up  his  church,  power  of  the  Roman  Church  in  America,  aown  another  it  could  not  hnvp  hopn  npwpr  tn 
, _ ....p _ .u-  to  0-0  ahrond  for  that  PntirP  rpst  whiph  hp  . _ , _ . _  x.  ... _ «own  another,  it  could  not  have  been  newer  to 


remember,  chiefly  among  the  Boards  of  Minis-  abroad  for  that  entire  rest  which  he  threatens  us  in  several  ways.  It  costs  us  much 

ierial  Relief  and  of  Aid  for  Colleges,  and  all  could  not  find  at  home),  will  be  glad  to  learn  already  in  extravagant  grants  from  the  taxes, 
the  Boards  were  to  be  endowed  in  sums  suffl-  that  he  has  returned  after  many  months  ab-  jj.  cost  us  much  in  the  engendered  bit- 


the  Boards  were  to  be  endowed  in  sums  suffl-  that  he  has  returned  after  many  months’  ab 
oient  to  provide,  by  the  income  from  them,  sence,  having  quite  recovered  his  former  vigor 


sence,  having  quite  recovered  his  former  vigor,  t^rness  of  strife  for  power;  and  it  costs  the 
He  left  America  in  the  W  inter,  and  sailed  di-  Roman  Church  spiritual  power  that  America 


him.”  Yet  the  only  difl'erence  was  that  be¬ 
tween  the  Word  in  the  hand  nnd  the  Word  in 
the  heart,  but  how  vast  that  difference! 


for  the  current  annual  expenses  of  adminis-  De  lelt  America  m  me  vv  inter,  ana  saiieq  ai-  Roman 
tration.  So  much  objection  was  made  to  this  rect  for  the  Mediterranean,  touching  at  Gib-  oeeds.” 
proposed  endowment  of  the  Boards,  and  to  raltaf,  and  at  Naples,  where  he  left  his  wife 
the  plan  of  securing,  besides,  large  sums  for  there  that  we  had  the  great  pleasure  of  It  is  i 


oman^t/hurch  spiritual  power  mat  America  John  Berridge  was  an  eminently  godly  man, 

_  of  singular  self-denial,  zeal,  good  sense,  and 

It  is  given  out  that  President  McCosh  and  humility.  Ryle  says  of  him :  “  It  is  needless 


•iQ0  Dl&D  OX  80CUnDfi?j  D0S1Q©8^  lori^©  SuIliS  lOi  '  o  k  tpll  Jinv  "Ri't'riiliYAi  \v*iq 

permanent  investment,  the  income  from  which  meeting  her)  while,  in  company  with  a  friend,  the  trustees  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  will  j^y  yyorld  throughout  the  whole 

should  be  used  for  carrying  on  the  general  hepushedon  toEgypt-acountryof  somucli  in-  apply  to  their  legislature  to  change  the  old  j  P  ^  his  ministry.  No  name  was  too  bad 

work  of  the  Boards  named,  that  these  features  terest  to  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  which  title  of  that  institution  to  that  of  Princeton  be  triven  him-  no  means  were  left  untried 
of  the  plan,  except  that  which  contemplates  he  found  healing  for  the  body  a,s  well  as  in-  University,  as  soon  as  the  new  and  enlarged  gp,,,  bim  in  his  useful  c  i- 

the  raising  of  one  million  dollars  as  a  Penna-  struction  for  the  mind.  Returning  from  the  system  of  instruction  now  being  adopted  lias  ‘  TtissininlvnaturalforanHotiveChris- 

nent  Fund  for  the  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief,  East  to  meet  Mrs.  Robinson  in  Italy,  they  been  well  entered  upon.  Were  it  not  that  the  be  reviled  and  nersecuted  unless  in 

were  no  longer  emphasized.  The  Assembly  spent  the  Summer  together  in  Switzerland  m  tian  to  be  reviled  and  pi  rsecuted,  unless  in 

at  Omaha  approving  the  supplementary  report  Now  that  they  are  returned  to  their  own  coun 


struction  for  the  mind.  Returning  from  the  system  of  instruction  now  being  adopted  lias 
East  to  meet  Mrs.  Robinson  in  Italy,  they  been  well  entered  upon.  Were  it  not  that  the 


term  “College”  has  been  so  abused  here  in  «... 

America,  we  should  anticipate  the  time  when  the  disciple  is  above  the  Master.  The 

V.  nu  T>rin««tr.n  .. r«  nr.  ir.nt»nr  irnnwn  i.v  Teason  why  inaiiy  CliHstians  arc  not  assailed 


of  its  Committee,  provided  for  raising  indefl-  try,  he  finds  himself,  at  the  beginning  of  Au-  Yale  and  Princeton  are  no  longer  known  by  fteht  against  the  world  the 

nlte  sums  for  various  objects  mentioned  on  tumn,  with  strength  renewed,  ready  and  eager  the  names  which  Timothy  Dwight  and  John  devil 

page  28  of  the  Minutes,  and  at  the  same  time  work.  Next  Sunday  he  is  to  preach  in  Witherspoon  called  over  them,  while  they  - 

resolved  to  concentrate  the  efforts  of  the  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklj’n,  not  as  a  candi-  were  yet  in  their  swadilling  clothes,  with  some  a  district  convention  of  the  Societies  of 
Church  upon  raising  one  million  dollars— this  date,  but  as  an  old  stand-by  there ;  and  after  reluctance.  We  raise  the  question  whether  Christian  Endeavor  was  held  in  the  First  Re- 
gpecified  sum— for  the  Board  of  Relief.  that,  we  take  it  for  granted  that  he  will  be  pre-  the  old  names,  with  the  simple  and  jilain  addi-  formed  Church  of  Albany,  Sept.  12th,  and  des- 

This,  then,  is  the  definite  object  put  before  pared  to  enter  on  that  work  of  the  ministry  tionof  “with  University  Departments,”  would  pite  the  unpleasant  weather,  a  very  good  au- 
the  Church.  In  the  accomplishment  of  it,  ev-  which  he  so  much  loves,  wheresoever  the  Lord  not  be  better  and  really  more  distinguishing  dience  gathered  in  the  evening,  and  were  ad- 
ery  member  of  theChurch  ought  to  take  an  in-  shall  open  the  door  before  him.  His  address  in  this  country,  than  the  proposed  change,  in  dressed  by  Rev.  H.  B.  Grose  of  Poughkeepsie, 

terest,  and  towards  it  every  one  should  con-  •’he  present  will  be  care  of  Mr.  D.  W.  Me-  the  case  of  Princeton. _  General  Secretary  Ward,  and  others,  who  set 

tribute  as  he  is  able,  and  with  due  regard  to  Williams,  39  South  Portland  avenue.  Brook-  xrpthodist  elerev  of  the  citv  have  becun  objeid,  work,  and  growth  of  the  So- 

what  he  ouKht  to  do  in  the  way  ot  hi,  regular  ly».  N.  Y.  -  .Jlr  Mo“^  There  1,  so., udhinsromarkable  about 

iiie.„  LooWr..,  Beginning  with  two  societies  in  1881,  there 


contributions  to  the  other  Boards.  This  is  an 


’  '  ‘  -  their  Monday  gatherings  for  the  purpose  of 

The  death  of  Judge  Skinner  of  Chicago,  in-  telling  or  hearing  something  new,  in  a  lively 


The  death  of  Judge  Skinner  or  Chicago,  in-  telling  or  hearing  sometning  new,  in  a  lively  ,000  •  .oor  .  ...-r.  • 

effort  which  ought  to  command  the  approval,  ^  another  loss  on  the  Church,  the  State,  way.  They  invited  Dr.  McGlynn  to  rehearse  •SSo.  and  350  in  1886,  and 

-  — J  ..u.  .  y  X  J  J  .1  SIX  months  later  2314. 


the  sympathy,  the  prayers,  and  the  benefac-  and  society.  He  was  born  at  Manchester,  Ver-  his  land  theories,  and  were  present  in  large  ater  2314. _ 

tions  of  all.  No  one  can  reasonably  object  to  jn  and  was  connected  through  the  numbers  at  their  publishing  house  in  Broad-  On  Sept.  22d  the  new  building  of  the  Young 

#  K  B  r  1  ^  settled  policy,  not  pip^ponts  with  some  old  historic  families  in  way  to  hear  him.  His  address  lasted  an  hour  Men’s  Christian  Association  at  Albany  will  be 

of  the  Board  or  Itelier  alone,  hut  or  tne  whole  England,  and  with  some  of  the  best  blood  in  and  a  quarter,  and  was  listened  to  with  much  dedicated,  and  addresses  made  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Church,  to  increase  as  mu^  as  possible  the  England.  In  1836  he  went  to  Chicago,  apparent  interest.  At  the  close.  Dr.  J.  M.  Ecob  of  that  city,  Mr.  Cephas  Brainerd  of  New 

prnmnent  ^nds  or  tnis  Hoard,  we  have  ^as  identified  with  its  growth  and  inter-  King  read  a  resolution  thanking  the  speaker  York,  and  the  President  of  the  Association. 


heard  this  denied,  and  the  contrary  asserted. 
But  those  who  speak  or  think  thus  are  mis¬ 
taken.  In  1849  the  Old  School  branch  of  the 


ests.  After  serving  Illinois  in  the  Legislature  for  his  address,  and  bidding  him  God-speed  in  Mr.  Snnkey  will  conduct  the  singing.  The 
of  1846,  he  was  made  Judge  of  the  Court  of  his  work  on  behalf  of  “  the  fatherhood  of  God  building  is  described  by  a  writer  not  much 
Common  Pleas  in  1851.  His  knowledge  of  real  and  the  brotherhood  of  man.”  The  resolution  given  to  exaggeration,  as  “  wonderfully  beau- 


cGlynn,  it  was  heartily  voted.  which  left  San  Francisco  Sept.  10th.  He  pur- 

-  poses  to  spend  six  weeks  in  Japan,  and  a  cou- 

Wilson  Female  College  at  Chambersburg,  pie  of  months  each  in  China,  India,  and  Syria. 
?nn.,  has  at  last  been  taken  hold  of  bj'  Pres-  He  will  advise  our  readers  of  his  progress  from 


Church  befcan,  throujxh  an  or^nized  Board,  law,  led  investors  of  money  in  the  West  was  the  sipjnal  for  a  decided  difference  of  opin-  tiful  and  convenient.” 

to  make  provision  for  its  disabled  ministers  pfioose  him  as  their  trusted  agent,  the  gen-  ion  among  the  pastors,  but  a  clause  having  - 

and  the  needy  families  of  deceased  ministers,  pf^l  judgment  of  his  ability  and  wisdom  being  been  inserted,  reserving  individual  opinion  Dr.  Wilson  Phraner  is  now  well  on  his  voy- 
The  General  Assembly  t  at  year,  by  way  of  ypjpgfi  Jq  ^  complimentary  letter  received  by  touching  the  land  theories  advocated  by  Dr.  Jaiian,  having  saiU’d  by  the  Belgic, 

giving  direction  to  the  efforts  of  the  Church,  Connecticut  Mutual  Insurance  McGlynn,  it  was  heartily  voted.  which  left  San  Francisco  Sept.  10th.  He  pur- 

“  Resolved,  That  in  order  lo  the  founding  of  a  per-  telling  him  “  that  while  many  mil-  '  -  poses  to  spend  six  weeks  in  Japan,  and  a  cou- 

Z’^le^res  to  invhSTom' ^  Hons  had ’passed  through  his  hands,  there  had  Wilson  Female  College  at  Chambersburg,  pie  of  months  each  in  China,  India,  and  Syria, 

fhe  prSil  S  whtrshTb^  inCed  been  no  transaction  with  which  he  was  con-  has  at  last  been  taken  hold  of  by  Pres-  He  will  advise  our  readers  of  his  progress  from 

of  Trustees  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  the  interest  nected  that  they  wished  he  had  conducted  dif-  byterians,  and  P^^bed  to  success.  For  two  or  time  to  time.  _ 

be  added  to  the  general  fund  provided  for  in  the  fore-  ferently.”  During  the  war  he  was  President  h.^n^inrhas  beTn  ev  The  very  pleasant  and  hearty  reception  giv- 

going  resolution.”  ,  ,  ^  of  the  Northwestern  Sanitary  Commission,  ^.^roTi  w^^  lenJeTHaU  en  to  Missionary  McKee  and  wife  at  Marshall, 

The  New  School  branch  of  the  Church  enter-  and  he  gave  his  son  to  the  army,  a  young  man  threatens  to  overflow  and^th^Trustoes  Mich.,  elsewhere  referred  to,  will  cheer  their 

ed  upon  this  hne  of  work  somewhat  later-  of  fine  promise,  who  fell  on  the  field  of  honor,  _™cinc  for  thrieale  hearts  on  every  recollection  of  it,  as  they  again 

When  the  first  report  of  the  Committee  of  mortally  wounded,  in  1864.  At  the  time  of  are  arranging  lor  the  lease  of  Richards  Hall,  .mrg„g  jj: 

Ministerial  Beliet  was  made  in  1865.  the  As-  Judge  inner’s  death,  nhleh  took  plane  In  m'iolnlng  the  College  grounds.  The  teachers  I'"'*'*'*  nork  at  N.ngpo. 
semhly  Manchester,  Vt.,  he  was  an  elder  in  the  Fourth  ®  *  graduates  of  Colleges,  and  the  Art  and  children’s  Day  is  “circling  round  the  whole 

“  Resolved,  That  the  Presbyteries  earnestly  request  Presbyterian  Church  of  Chicago.  He  was  a  Music  departments  are  an  honor  to  the  msti-  gj^j-th.”  It  will  be  observed  by  the  Free  Church 

the  churches  under  their  ^re  to  make  annual  collec-  sincere  Christian,  a  public-spirited  citizen,  and  *7  Pres-  Scotland,  and  by  the  English  Presbyterian 

Uons  for  the  fund,  and  that  they  encou^ge  also  be-  ^  ^ell-beloved  man.  to  whom  this  prosperity  ,s  largely  due.  and  third  Sundays  of 

QveeUand  donations  toward  the  foundation  of  a  per-  _  i.-  i  mi  i  * 

manent  fund  for  this  object”  Thug  far  sixtv-five  new  students  have  arriv-  _  hundred  new  students  are  enrolled  in  October  respectively  The  days  seem  to  have 


The  very  pleasant  and  hearty  reception  giv- 


tbe  churches  under  their  ^re  to  make  annual  collec-  giucere  Christian,  a  public-spirited  citizen,  and  *7  Pres-  geotland,  and  by  the  English  Preshyterian 

Uous  for  the  fund,  and  that  they  encou^ge  also  be-  ^  ^ell-beloved  man.  to  whom  this  prosperity  ,s  largely  due.  and  third  Sundays  of 

QvesUand  donations  toward  the  foundation  of  a  per-  _  ^^x  i.-  i  mi  i  * 

manent  fund  for  this  object”  Thus  far  sixtv-five  new  students  have  arriv-  hundred  new  students  are  enrolled  in  October  respectively.  The  days  seem  to  have 

Six  years  after  this  action,  the  two  branches  gfi  Jq  Princeton  for  matriculation  in  the  Theo-  Eafayette  College,  making  a  total  of  278.  One  come  when  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  are  turned 

of  the  Church  became  one.  At  the  very  first  ,o„ieal  Seminary,  and  twenty  more  have  signi-  ^^e  Freshmen  is  a  son  of  the  head  of  the  De-  W  the  children. _ 

meeting  of  the  Assembly  of  the  reunited  q^d  their  purpose  to  come,  and  are  expected.  P*^Ument  of  Marine  Engineering  in  Jayian, 


THE  FAMINE  IN  TURKEY. 

Great  Suffering. 

Sept.  17th,  1H87. 

Generous  contributions  amounting  to  nearly 
$7000  have  been  forwarded  through  the  Treasurer 


Church  in  1871,  it  was  The  introductory  lecture  was  delivered  by  Dr.  '^hat  is  better  still,  a  large  number  are  THE  FAMINE  IN  TURKEY. 

••  Resolved.  That  all  suitable  means  be  employed  to  paxton,  on  a  Call  to  the  Ministry,  a  topic  he  candidates  for  the  ministry.  In  his  opening  Suffering. 

Increase  the  funds  of  this  cause,  both  for  current  use  ^^j-^ated  in  a  Scriptural  and  evangelical  man-  a^<iress  President  Knox  commended  manly  Sept,  nth,  ihst. 

and  for  permanent  endowment.”  Warfield  in  good  health  and  spirits  athletic  sports,  but  filed  his  protest  against  all  Generous  contributions  amounting  to  nearly 

Action  of  a  similar  character  to  these  in-  ground,  ready  to  take  up  the  work  “cmanly  roughness  in  foot-ball.  And  the  la-  $7000  have  been  forwarded  through  the  Treasurer 

stances  which  have  been  cited  has  been  re-  which  Dr  A  A  Hodge  was  so  suddenly  turning  in  to  help  Lafayette.  Four  of  the  American  Board  for  the  relief  of  the  starv- 

peatedly  taken  by  the  General  Assembly.  He  occupies  the  house  formerly  oc-  hundred  of  them,  of  Easton  and  neighboring  ing  people  on  the  Cilician  plain,  in  Asia  Minor;  but 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  settled  jjjg  predecessor  and  his  venerable  towns,  are  banded  actively  in  a  new  plan  for  recent  letters  show  that  this  amount  is  quite  inad- 

policyof  theChurch  from  the  beginning  has  R^y  Mr,  Chatterjee  of  India  was  ex-  extending  the  endowment.  Now  almost  sixty  equate  to  meet  the  needs.  The  missionaries  of 

been  to  secure  a  large  permanent  fund,  the  preach  last  Sunday  in  the  College  institution  has  never  yet  hud  a  the  American  Board  at  Adana  have  been  oblige<l 

income  from  which  should  be  used  in  the  cur-  address  the  students  of  the  Sem-  legacy.  _  to  add  500  names  to  the  list  of  lOOO  ramilies  made 

rent  work  of  this  ^rd.  Under  tWs  policy  a  afternoon.  Princeton  Seminary  The  Protestant  missionaries  of  India,  though  ^ 


rent  work  of  this  Board.  Under  this  policy  a 


fund  has  already  ^n  accumulat^  amount-  death  of  Mr.  R.  Lenox  Kennedy,  representing  the  several  great  denominations,  To  the  houses  of  the  poorer  and  middle 

Ing  now  to  more  than  $365,000.  If  to  this  we  ^  ^  Trustee,  and  one  of  its  warm-  with  their  peculiarities,  have  found  it  good  to  classes,  everything  eatable  and  salable  has  been 

add  the  million  which  it  is  now  propo^  to  raise,  friends.  assemble  in  occasional  conference  with  each  disposed  of.  An  urgent  plea  for  aid  comes  from 

the  amount  will  still  be  all  too  little  to  meet  Tima  thf»v  hnvf>  boon  Tarsus,  and  from  the  villages  of  the  plain.  Rev. 


the  amount  will  still  be  all  too  little  to  meet  other  Thus  doing,  they  have  been  greatly  Tarsus,  and  from  the  villages  of  the  plain.  Rev. 

the  demands  upon  this  Board  which  must  in-  The  Rev.  Dr.  Steel  of  Sidney,  who  visited  cheered  and  strengthened,  despite  the  pres-  Mr.  Montgomery  writing  Aug.  13,  says 

crease  with  the  number  of  our  ministers.  our  Assembly  in  1880  while  in  session  at  Madi-  gjjgg  of  ^  yet  overshadowing  heathenism  Large  numbers  of  people  aie  kept  alive  by  eat- 

It  will  be  a  very  e^y  matter  to  raise  this  son,  W is.,  has  just  celebrated  his  twen^-fifth  Their  good  example  is  now  being  followed  in  Srkra^frm^^’ll'S  b"rou?hTme 

sum,ifallpastors,stoted  supplies,  and  church  year  of  labor  in  that  far  Pacific  laniL  Be  was  china,  where  already  one  general  Missionary  this  week  a  kind  of  nauseous,  bitter,  puckery 

SossioDS  will  heartily  co^Vperate  in  the  effort  noted  as  a  dilif^ent  laborer  before  he  left  the  Conference  has  been  held,  and  another  is  be  bread,  nja<le  from  the  pwls  of  a  low  thorn  found 

to  raise  it.  Without  that  co6i>eration  the  ef-  mother  country,  and  while  pastor  at  Salford,  •  ^rranged  for  probably  to  take  nlace  in  plain,  which  I  should  think  would  kill 

fort  will  certainly  fail,  and  our  great  and  rich  where  he  was  the  immediate  predecessor  of  and  yet  I  am  told  that  whole  villages 


Church  will  stand  before  the  world  as  having  Dr.  Thain  Davidson.  He  has  used  both  pul-  - 

Ignominiously  failed  in  an  undertaking  which  pit  and  press  in  Australia,  wisely  and  well.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Potter  of  Eustis,  Florida, 
might  have  been  accomplished  with  all  ease.  We  tender  him  hearty  congratulations.  writes  that  ministers  and  elders  are  looking 

There  might  readily  be  found  in  our  whole  -  forward  with  interest  to  the  meetings  of  Pres- 

Church,  not  merely  one  thousand,  but  five  The  Rev.  Anson  J.  Upson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  has  bytery.  There,  as  in  the  far  West,  brethren 


eat  it,  and  have  nothing  else.  The  gratitude  of 
those  who  are  helped,  appears  sincere,  and  Heav¬ 
en’s  richest  blessings  are  invoked  by  Moslem  and 


writes  that  ministers  and  elders  are  lookinj?  nominal  Christian  alike  upon  the  Protestants  who 
forward  with  interest  to  the  meetings  of  Pres-  minister  to  their  needs. 

Vivtery.  There,  as  in  the  far  West,  brethren  Farther  aid  in  behalf  of  these  sufferers  Is  ear- 


thousand  persons  who  could  give,  and  be  the  tendered  his  resignation  of  the  Professorship  rarely  see  each  other  save  at  these  meetings,  nestly  solicited.  There  are  many  thousands  of 

richer  for  it,  one  thousand  dollars  each  to  this  of  SaorediRhetoric  and  Pastoral  Theology  in  when  they  come  together  as  the  representa-  families  in  dire  need,  and  many  tens  of  thousands 

object  It  is  quite  wrtain  that  a  goodly  num-  Auburn  kTheological».Seniinary.  Ill  health  is  tives  of  the  churches.  We  trust  that  they  will  of  dollars  will  be  required  to  su.stain  life  until  the 
ber  of  large  givers  must  be  found,  or  the  the  cause.  This  is  sad  intelligence  to  the  now,  more  than  ever  before,  prove  occasions  next  harvest.  The  appeal  is  to  all  humane  people, 

amount  will  not  be  raised  But  the’ smaller  friends  of  the  Seminary,  and  to  the  entire  of  incitement  to  well  doing.  The  harvest  is  Contributions  will  bo  forwarded  by  Langdon  S. 

gifts  aUo  wiU  le  needed,  and  should  be  forth-  Church.  great,  and  it  is  growing  late  in  the  century.  Ward,  Treasurer,  1  Somerset  street,  Boston. 


FALLEN  ON  SLEEP. 

Many  hearts  will  be  made  sad  by  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  death  on  Sept.  14th  of  dear 
“  Grandma  Cuyler.”  She  spent  a  long  lifetime 
in  the  active  service  of  her  blessed  Master. 
What  a  starry  crown  hers  will  be !  She  was  a 
faithful  helper  to  her  gifted  son,  especially  in 
the  earlier  years  of  his  remarkable  career. 
Though  a  modest,  gentle  little  woman,  yet 
she  possessed  an  indomitable  energy,  which 
carried  her  through  whatever  she  undertook. 
How  many  young  men  she  has  aided  and  en¬ 
couraged  while  they  were  preparing  for  the 
ministry!  She  long  kept  a  distinct  invest¬ 
ment,  the  income  from  which  was  all  devoted 
to  helping  young  men.  The  interests  of  the 
sailor,  too,  lay  very  near  her  heart.  Many  a 
ship  has  been  supplied  with  a  library  through 
her  instrumentality.  The  sick,  the  suffering, 
and  the  sorrowful  have  all  good  reasons  to  re¬ 
member  her  loving  ministrations. 

I  recollect  going  to  see  her  a  few  years  ago, 
when  she  had  been  long  ill,  and  was  still  con¬ 
fined  to  her  bed.  I  had  a  delightful  conversa¬ 
tion  with  her.  Instead  of  dwelling  on  her 
sickness,  as  one  would  have  naturally  expect¬ 
ed,  she  inquired  particularly  after  the  various 
members  of  my  own  family,  and  then  turned 
the  conversation  to  some  work  for  Christ  that 
had  been  interesting  her  on  her  sick  bed.  It 
was  one  of  the  loveliest  instances  of  self-for¬ 
getfulness  that  I  ever  witnessed.  Nor  did  she 
once  recur  to  her  own  ailments  during  our  in¬ 
terview.  She  claimed  (and,  I  have  no  doubt, 
rightly)  that  she  and  her  son,  then  only  ten 
years  old,  constituted  the  first  Total  Absti¬ 
nence  Society  in  this  country.  Although  this 
Society  consisted  of  but  two  persons,  yet  who 
can  estimate  the  worldwide  results  that  fol¬ 
lowed  from  it  ?  I  shall  never  forget  the  in¬ 
tense  interest  with  which  I  hung  upon  her 
words  as  she  told  me  the  story  of  how  her  son 
was  led  to  enter  the  ministry,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  many  inducements  that  were  held  out 
to  him  by  another  profession.  I  have  no  doubt 
her  prayers  turned  the  scale. 

To  how  many  like  myself  she  was  inexpress¬ 
ibly  dear!  It  seems  almost  impossible  to  re¬ 
alize  that  we  arc  never  to  see  her  again  on  the 
earth. 

Love  was  the  element  in  which  she  lived, 
and  so  almost  the  last  words  to  those  who  were 
watching  by  her  bedside,  were  “  Kiss  me  good¬ 
night,”  as  she  fell  asleep  in  Jesus, 

To  her  how  blessed  the  change  from  the 
weakness  and  suffering  incident  to  old  age,  to 
that  land  where  there  is  “  neither  sorrow  nor 
crying,  neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain.” 
And  then  the  glorious  meeting  with  her  Lord 
and  Master  whom  she  loved  so  well,  whose 
welcome  would  be  “  Well  done  good  and  faith¬ 
ful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy 
Lord.” 

By  far  the  largest  number  of  those  she  knew 
and  loved  here,  are  with  her  over  yonder.  How 
much  the  husband  of  her  youth  will  rejoice  to 
meet  her  after  a  separation  of  more  than  half 
a  century.  The  two  dear  grandchildren  whom 
she  so  fondly  loved,  how  gladly  will  they  greet 
her 

In  the  land  that  is  fairer  than  day. 

What  a  satisfaction  it  must  be  to  her  only 
son  and  his  dear  wife  that  they  were  permitted 
to  minister  to  her  through  years  of  feebleness. 
May  they  be  comforted  with  that  same  bless¬ 
ed  comfort  that  they  have  so  long  striven  to 
convey  to  others.  In  this  saintly  woman’s 
j  death  was  fulfilled  the  prayer  of  our  Lord  Je¬ 
sus:  “Falher,  I  will  that  they  also,  whom 
Thou  hast  given  me,  be  with  me  where  I  am  ; 
that  they  may  behold  my  glo(|f  whieh  Thou 
hast  given  me.”  P.  C. 

Now  York,  Sejit.  Ifi,  1887. 

PRESBYTERIAN  SABBATH  SUHOOLS. 

An  examination  of  the  Assembly  Minutes 
shows  that  each  of  the  following  churches  is 
credited  with  a  Sabbath-school  of  one  thou¬ 
sand  members  or  over,  namely : 

Baltlmoro— Faith .  1628 

WaHhliiKton.  D.  C. — New  York  Aveiiuo . 1005 

Chicago — Third .  2408 

Fourth .  1147 

Seooml  1081 

MlnnoapollH— Westminster .  1167 

St.  Louis— Wash liigUm  Avenue .  1143 

Second . 1871 

I.atayotte  Park .  2040 

Newark— Roseville .  1125 

First . 1230 

Bethany .  1007 

Brooklyn— Liifayetto  Avenue .  1440 

South  Third .  . .  1‘205 

Tabernaolo  .  1008 

Tliroop  Avenue .  2385 

First .  1035 

Buffalo— North  .  1023 

LafayelUi-street .  1275 

New  York— Fifth  Avenue .  1600 

Fourth  Avenue.  ,.  .  1000 

North .  1089 

Emmanuel  Chapel . 20(H) 

Cincinnati — Walnut  Hills . 1158 

Cleveland— Woodland  Avenue .  1348 

Allegheny— First .  1004 

Harrisburg— Pine-street .  1030 

Market  Square .  1314 

Wilkes  Barre-Flrst .  1236 

Philadelphia— Bethany . 2981 

Walnut-street .  1210 

Hollond  Memorial .  1238 

North  Broail  street .  1220 

Germantown  First .  1091 

It  will  be  seen  that  tlie  Bethany  Sabbath- 
school,  Philadelphia,  is  entitled  to  tlie  first 
place  on  the  roll,  having  ‘2981  scholars.  The 
largest  churches  in  the  list  are  the  Third,  Chi¬ 
cago,  with  1500  communicants;  the  Bethany, 
Philadelphia,  with  1757  communicants;  the 
Ldifayette-avenue,  Brooklyn,  with  2180  com¬ 
municants;  the  Tabernacle,  Brooklyn,  with 
4020  communicants;  the  Fifth-avenue,  New 
York,  2275  communicants;  the  Fourth-avenue, 
New  York,  with  1526  communicants,  and  the 
Brick,  Rochester,  with  1510  communicants. 

_ L.  E.  J. 

ROBERT  LENOX  KENNEDY. 

The  death  of  Robert  Lenox  Kennedy  of  this  city, 
makes  a  sad  breach  in  many  circles  —  social,  re¬ 
ligious,  and  financial.  He  died  on  board  the 
steamer  in  which  he  embarked  for  home,  after 
seeking  In  vain  for  health  abroad  during  the  past 
Summer.  The  Trave  sailed  from  Bremen  on  Sept. 
7th,  and  on  the  following  day  Mr.  Kennedy,  ac¬ 
companied  by  his  wife,  went  on  board  at  South¬ 
ampton.  He  was  sick  at  the  time,  and  as  the  days 
wore  on,  and  the  weather  proved  rough,  he  became 
very  much  worse.  Aware  of  his  coming,  and  also 
of  his  illness,  a  number  of  Mr.  Kennedy’s  friends 
were  at  the  dock,  to  tender  any  office  of  kindness 
possible.  The  announcement  of  his  death  (which 
had  occurre<i  on  Wednesday  afternoon)  as  the  ship 
drew  into  her  dock  at  Hoboken  at  nine  o’clock 
Friday  morning,  was  to  them  a  severe  shock. 

Mr.  Kennedy  had  long  been  officially  connected 
with  one  or  more  of  our  Church  Boards,  and  with 
the  Presbyterian  Hospital.  He  was  President  of 
the  Lenox  Library  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  His 
liberality  to  these  and  other  objects  was  a  large 
and  con-stant  stream.  He  was  also  widely  known 
and  trusted  in  financial  circles,  having  been  for 
ten  years  President  of  the  Bank  of  Commerce, 
and  later  its  Vice-President,  a  Director  in  several 
similar  institutions,  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  etc. 

The  funeral  was  held  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  on  Monday  afternoon.  Dr.  Chas.  A.  Dickey 
of  Philadelphia  officiating  in  the  absence  of  the 
pastor,  Mr.  Harlan,  who  is  yet  abroad.  He  was 
a.ssisted  by  Dr.  John  Hall.  A  very  large  number 
of  well  known  professional  and  bu-i-iness  men  were 
present.  The  remains  were  placed  in  the  family 
vault  near  the  church.  He  had  long  been  an  el¬ 
der  of  this  oldest  of  our  Presbyterian  churches, 
with  which  his  family  had  been  connected  almost 
or  quite  since  its  origin.  Mr.  Kennerly  was  sixty- 
four  years  of  age,  and  had  been  ailing  for  about  a 
year. 


NOTE  FROM  DR.  PATTERSON. 

I  wish  to  say  only  a  few  words  in  addition  to 
your  satisfactory  reply  to  the  Texas  pastor  on 
“  the  color  line.” 

1.  Your  correspondent  advocates  a  change - 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
to  provide  for  separate  Presbyteries  and  Syn¬ 
ods  for  the  colored  people.  Are  we  prepared 
for  this  ? 

2.  He  does  not  even  suggest  that  the  wishes 
of  the  colored  people  should  be  consulted  in 
making  this  change.  Evidently  he  sees  that 
their  consent  in  the  first  instance  would  only 
fasten  them  in  a  trap,  where  they  would  be 
compelled  to  remain  ever  afterwards,  however 
much  they  might  desire  to  escape  on  subse¬ 
quent  reflection. 

3.  His  conclusion  that  my  “  amusing  ”  sug¬ 
gestion  of  an  extension  of  Presbyterial  and 
Synodical  lines,  so  as  to  give  the  white  mem¬ 
bers  a  majority  “in  most  cases,”  gave  away 
the  whole  case,  is  a  little  too  fast.  My  sug¬ 
gestion  was  made  to  meet  the  Southern  objec¬ 
tion,  not  by  sacM'iflcing  “principle,”  viz:  the 
principle  of  recognizing  the  two  races  in  the 
same  bodies,  but  by  so  extending  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  lines  as  to  guard  against  the  apprehended 
danger  of  “  any  iwjnst  control  in  the  Presbyte¬ 
ries.”  Of  course  the  General  Assembly  would 
not  permit  any  “  gerrymandering”  of  Synod¬ 
ical  lines,  so  as  to  do  injustice  to  the  colored 
ministers  and  churches.  And  as  to  Presbyte¬ 
ries,  if  the  lines  were  arbitrarily  drawn  the 
Southern  Synods  would  be  the  guilty  parties, 
and  not  the  whole  Church.  It  was  not  my  de¬ 
sign  to  suggest  any  concession  to  the  “  color 
prejudice  ”  at  the  South,  but  to  indicate  a  way 
by  whieh  the  “  injustice  ”  of  ignorant  and  un¬ 
reasonable  colored  majorities,  which  the  South¬ 
ern  people  profess  to  dread,  might  be  mainly 
prevented.  And  then  I  further  suggested  that 
there  would  be  a  final  remedy  in  the  General 
Assembly  for  any  such  possible  wrongs.  Now 
Dr.  Wright  and  his  friends  are  welcome  to  all 
the  “  amusement  ”  they  can  get  out  of  my  par¬ 
agraph,  and  to  all  the  “  ocean  depths  ”  they 
can  find  in  it.  If  they  cannot  see  any  differ¬ 
ence  between  an  extension  of  ecclesiastical 
lines  to  prevent  possible  “  Injustice,”  and  the 
exclusion  of  colored  ministers  and  elders  from 
the  same  Presbyteries  and  Synods  in  which 
white  men  sit,  “  the  more’s  the  pity.”  The  one 
policy  would  guard  the  more  intelligent  class 
against  apprehended  injustice  from  the  less 
educated  class,  until  they  can  be  more  fully 
instructed.  The  other  would  banish  the  less 
intelligent,  who  need  the  help  and  guidance  of 
their  white  brethren,  because  they  wear  a  col¬ 
ored  skin,  and  call  this  Presbyterian  Chris¬ 
tianity!  Of  course  I  would  not  advocate  the 
policy  which  I  have  suggested  as  a  method  of 
avoiding  the  danger  which  Southern  brethren 
seem  to  fear.  But  if  such  a  concession  to  their 
apprehensions  should  be  made,  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  it  would  work  injustice  to  the 
colored  people,  who  need  to  be  led  and  helped, 
not  banished,  by  their  white  brethren. 

In  conclusion  I  will  only  add  that  in  my 
judgment,  it  will  be  far  better  that  the  South¬ 
ern  and  Northern  Churches  should  remain  as 
they  are,  than  that  our  Presbyterianism  should 
be  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  Christendom  by 
drawing  “  the  color  line  ”  through  our  Form 
of  Government,  under  a  pledge  of  good  faith 
to  keep  it  there  until  the  “instincts  ”  of  our 
Southern  brethren  shall  be  so  changed  as  to 
suffer  it  to  he  effaced.  I  do  not  wonder  that  a 
Congregational  layman  of  national  reputation, 
remarked  within  a  day  or  two  that  it  would  be 
the  knell  of  Presbyterianism  in  the  North,  if 
our  Church  should  make  such  a  concession  in 
regard  to  “  the  color  line  ”  as  the  friends  of 
union  in  tlie  Southern  Church  are  now  de¬ 
manding.  R.  W.  Patterson. 

A  GOOD  BEGINNING. 

Phllailelpbla,  Sept.  13,  1887, 

The  following  Vtrief  letter  (from  one  wlio  for  the 
present  does  not  allow  his  name  to  be  given)  will 
be  reail  with  rejoicing  and  thanksgiving  In  many  a 
minister’s  home-may  I  not  say  in  all  the  homes 
of  God’s  people? 

Aug.  31,  1887. 

Dear  Dr.  Cattell :  I  have  several  times  called  to 
mind  tlie  very  pleasant  visits  you  have  kindly 
made  me  in  the  interests  of  the  Board  of  Minis¬ 
terial  Relief,  and  I  herewith  promise  to  give  ten 
thousand  dollars  towards  the  new  Million  Dollar 
Fund  for  aged  clergymen.  I  will  make  the  pay¬ 
ment  to  you  before  Oct.  1st.  Hoping  that  my  gift 
may  prove  a  stimulus  to  others  to  also  give,  and 
with  best  wishes  for  ultimate  success  in  raising 
the  fund  desired,  I  remain,  sincerely  yours. 

In  my  last  interview  with  this  noble  and  generous 
man,  be  said  that  as  God  had  entrusted  him  with 
more  worldly  wealth  than  He  had  most  people,  he 
could  not  rest  satisfied  without  sharing  it  with  the 
faithful  and  self-denying  ministers  who  had  so 
much  less  than  other  people.  Surely  God  will 
bless  one  who  makes  such  use  of  his  wealth  ! 

Letters  are  coming  to  the  office  from  home  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  pastors  all  over  the  country  rejoicing 
that  at  last  the  Church  is  moving  in  this  direction. 
They  do  not  expect  for  their  old  age  the  ample 
provision  that  is  made  by  so  many  corporations 
and  business  men  and  governments  In  return  for 
faithful  service,  but  they  give  thanks  for  the 
movement  that  looks  towards  making  some  as¬ 
sured  provision  for  the  worn-out  minister,  enough 
at  least  to  keep  the  wolf  from  his  door,  in  the 
helpless  old  ago  to  which  most  of  them  are  hasten¬ 
ing  with  scarcely  the  ability  to  lay  by  a  dollar  for 
its  wants.  Let  me  quote  from  a  letter  that  came 
by  last  mail : 

I  have  been  forty-four  years  In  the  ministry.  I 
seem  good  to  reach  the  fiftieth.  Mixht  I  rest  then 
and  look  to  the  Board?  I  think  I  see  on  your 
walls,  Jehovah  Jlreh — a  good  motto  for  your 
Board.  With  the  ministerial  and  pastoral  care  of 
two  freedmen’s  churches  aggregating  nearly  900 
members — and  sole  Sabbath-school  teacher,  too,  I 
am  worked  very  much  harder  than  when  I  was  a 
more  youthful  minister.  “  Hitherto  the  Lord  hath 
helped  me.”  I  am  healthy  and  strong;  have  a 
grand  old  wife — a  help-meet.  Indeed— and  Christian 
children,  all  In  the  Church  and  one  In  a  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminal y.  And  we  have  plenty  of  bread  and 
milk.  I  am  not  ready  yet  to  sit  down  :  but  I  hope 
you  will  get  the  oentennlal  million  to  pension  me 
with  by-and-by. 

Many  of  God’s  people  have  made,  and  are  now 
making  money.  Will  they  not  send  a  cheering 
word,  this  centennial  year  of  our  Church,  all  along 
the  line  of  these  toiling  men — these  servants  of 
the  Church  who  in  choosing  their  sacred  calling, 
turned  aside  from  every  profession  or  pursuit  by 
which  they  too  might  have  made  money  for  their 
support  in  sickness  or  old  age?  Can  those  who 
have  wealth  “  rest  satisfied  ”  until  such  a  faithful 
and  self-denying  minister,  bearing  the  heat  and 
burden  of  the  day  for  forty-four  years  In  mission¬ 
ary  work  will  write  not  only  of  his  “  hope  ”  but  of 
his  assurance  that  “  you  will  get  the  centennial 
million  to  pension  me  with  by-and-by  ”  ? 

William  C.  Cattell, 

1334  Chestnut  street.  Philadelphia. 

FOR  SWEET  CHARITY’S  SAKE. 

Sept.  12tb,  1887. 

To  the  Eflltor  of  the  New  York  ETangelUt: 

My  dear  Sir,  May  I  call  the  attention  of  your 
benevolent  readers  once  more  to  that  remarkable 
woman  who  is  calle<l  “  Harriet  the  Moses  of  her 
Peoi>le,”  who  after  her  long  life  of  unexampled 
sacrifice  for  her  race,  is  still  laboring  quietly  for 
them  in  the  ‘‘  Home  for  th(!  Friendless  ”  which  she 
has  established  near  Auburn  ? 

A  friend  who  stopped  over  a  train  in  Auburn  last 
week  on  purpose  to  see  her,  took  with  her  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  supplies,  and  drove  out  to  the  little  Home. 
Here  she  saw  the  blind  and  sick  and  crippled  ones 
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who  have  been  Harriet’s  care  for  years.  No  word 
was  hinted  of  need  or  poverty;  but  when  this 
friend  told  Harriet  of  the  provisions  in  the  car¬ 
riage  for  her,  she  said  fervently  “Tank  de  Lord !" 
and  then  turning  to  one  of  her  household,  she  said 
“  Didn’t  you  say  dis  morning  dere  was  nothing  to 
eat  in  de  house,  and  didn't  I  tell  you  we  had  a 
rich  Father  ?  ’’ 

All  we  ask  of  the  kind  friends  of  the  colored 
race,  is  that  they  will  buy  the  little  book  which 
tells  the  wonderful  story  of  this  black  heroine, 
the  proceeds  of  which  all  go  to  her.  It  is  for  sale 
at  the  store  of  George  B.  Lockwood  &  Son,  812 
Broadway,  New  York.  S.  H.  B. 


NEW  YORK. 

Albany.  —  The  congregation  of  the  Clinton- 
square  Presbyterian  Church,  now  without  a  pas¬ 
tor,  has  given  a  call  to  Rev.  N.  B.  Remick  of  the 
Ninth  Preshyterian  Church  of  Troy.  Hereupon 
the  Troy  Times  remarks :  “  The  general  hope  of 
the  Ninth  Church  and  throughout  the  city,  is  that 
Mr.  Remick  will  not  accept  the  call.  His  pastor¬ 
ate  has  been  attended  with  remarkable  success, 
and  his  services  in  the  community  have  been  valu¬ 
able.  The  salary  (f3000)  offered  by  the  Albany 
church  is  no  larger  than  the  amount  paid  by  the 
Ninth  Church,  which,  as  the  church  has  grown, 
has  increased  from  $1800.  Mr.  Remick  has  re¬ 
ceived  numerous  calls  to  other  pastorates,  one  of 
which  included  an  offer  of  $5000  salary;  but  he 
has  always  refused  them  to  remain  with  his  flrst 
charge.  The  citizens  of  Troy  generally  will  cor¬ 
dially  join  with  the  members  of  his  congregation 
in  the  hope  that  Mr.  Remick  will  conclude  to  de- 
j  dine  the  call :  for  he  is  an  exceptionally  wide¬ 
awake,  level-headed,  and  enterprising  citizen,  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  do  his  utmost  to  advance  the  best 
Interests  of  the  city.  He  is  too  good  a  Trojan  for 
us  to  lose.” 


RocH'ESTEB  —  Emmanuel  Church. — The  latest 
formed  of  our  churches  makes  progress.  Four 
children  were  baptized  and  four  members  wel¬ 
comed  on  Sept.  4th.  The  audience  was  Ibe  largest 
that  has  yet  attended  any  morning  service.  A 
floral  display  of  the  work  of  the  Sunday-school 
children,  was  held  on  the  Friday  evening  follow¬ 
ing.  which  was  Indeed  commendable.  The  pros¬ 
pects  for  this  new  church  seem  promising. 

The  First  Church. — Rev.  Nelson  Millard,  D.D., 
began  his  work  with  this  church  Sept.  18.  He  re¬ 
ceived  a  warm  welcome. 

The  Presbttebt  of  Steuben  met  on  Monday 
evening.  Sept.  12,  at  Almond,  and  was  opened  by 
a  sermon  from  the  Rev.  Bvron  Bosworth  of  Ham- 
mondsport.  Rev.  John  Waugh  of  Cohocton  was 
chosen  moderator,  and  Rev.  Minor  Swick  tempo¬ 
rary  clerk.  Written  reports  were  presented  by 
the  Standing  CJommittees  of  Presbytery.  The 
Synodical  missionary  made  an  interesting  report 
of  his  work  among  the  weak  churches.  Mr.  Les¬ 
ter  S.  Boyce,  a  member  of  the  last  class  in  Prince¬ 
ton  Theological  Seminary,  was  examined,  and  or¬ 
dained  and  installed  as  pastor  of  the  church  of 
Almond.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Wal¬ 
lace  B.  Lucas ;  the  charge  to  the  pastor  was  given 
by  Rev.  George  R.  Smith  of  Campbell,  and  the 
charge  to  the  people  by  Rev.  Dr.  W.  A.  Niles  of 
Hornellsville.  Rev.  Henry  W.  Watkins,  who  is 
ministering  to  the  church  of  Rushford,  and  Rev. 
John  M.  Wolcott,  who  is  the  stated  supply  of  the 
church  of  Prattsburg,  were  received  into  the  Pres¬ 
bytery.  Rev.  M.  L.  P.  Hill  was  dismissed  to  the 
Presbytery  of  St.  Paul.  The  following-named  per¬ 
sons  were  chosen  delegates  to  the  meeting  of  Synod 
at  Auburn,  viz:  Revs.  W.  A.  Niles,  J.  Waugh,  G. 
B.  Smith,  C.  P.  Luce,  and  Elders  L.  T.  Wygant, 
G.  A.  Benjamin,  G.  W.  Howe,  and  A.  Van  Wie. 
Messrs.  Parker,  May,  Hamilton,  and  Baldwin, 
were  elected  trustees  of  the  Presbytery.  A  Mis¬ 
sionary  Convention  was  appointed  to  be  held  at 
Campbell  in  November.  The  Spring  meeting  will 
be  held  at  Cuba.  s.  c. 

Lockpobt. — The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
!  Morristown,  N.  J.,  is  reported  to  have  extended  a 
I  call  to  the  Rev.  Maltby  D.  Babcock  of  Lockport, 
i  N.  Y.,  at  a  salary  of  $3500  and  the  free  use  of  the 
manse. 


Stbacuse —  Church  Extension. —  Presbyterian 
church  extension  has  made  a  long  stride  forward 
within  a  8h»»rt  time.  Although  the  city  had  great¬ 
ly  increased  in  population  and  in  business,  no 
church  had  been  organized  later  than  the  Fourth 
Church  in  1H70 ;  but  in  May,  1885,  the  Presl>yteri- 
an  Association  engaged  a  pastor  to  mini.«ter  to  two 
missions  (the  Scattergood  and  the  Rose  Hid),  with 
a  view  to  organizing  churches  if  the  way  should 
be  prepared.  A  noble  memorial  church  edifice 
was  then  in  process  of  erection  for  the  Scatter¬ 
good,  while  both  missions  were  sheltered  in  poor 
and  uncomfortable  frame  chapels.  Since  that 
time  the  Bose  Hill  mission  has  been  organized 
into  the  Westminster  Church,  and  a  beautiful 
church  edifice  has  been  erected,  paid  for,  and  in 
part  occupied.  The  memorial  edifice  of  the  Scat¬ 
tergood  mission  has  been  completed,  furnished, 
and  occupied,  and  was  on  Sept.  8,  1887,  organized 
into  the  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church.  It  be¬ 
gins  its  career  with  ninety-two  members,  with  a 
strong  force  of  experlenceil  Christian  workers, 
and  with  the  financial  ability  to  support  itself.  Of 
the  membership,  twenty-six  confessed  Christ  pub¬ 
licly  for  the  first  time  at  the  organization.  The 
sixty-six  received  by  letter  come  from  a  number 
of  churches,  but  chiefly  from  the  Fourth  Church 
and  the  Park  Central.  The  memorial  edifice  from 
which  the  new  church  takes  its  name,  was  mainly 
paid  for  by  four  memorial  gifts  from  members  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  and  Society,  which 
has  supplemented  these  gifts  to  the  amount  of  sev¬ 
eral  thousands  of  dollars,  and  now  proposes  to 
convey  this  valuable  property  as  a  free  gift  and 
without  encumbrance  to  the  Memorial  Church. 
The  work  thus  happily  accomplished  shows  what 
can  be  done  by  coSperation,  The  First,  Park  Cen¬ 
tral,  and  Fourth  Churclies  have  worked  together 
for  this  result,  and  after  all  their  gifts  in  men  and 
means,  find  themselves  not  weakened,  but  more 
closely  drawn  together,  and  more  ready  for  new 
achievements  in  church  extension  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  Syracuse  now  has  six  live  Presbyterian 
churches.  The  Rev.  Alfred  E.  Myers,  formerly  of 
Owasco,  has  been  the  pastor  of  the  two  mi'^sions. 
He  now  receives  a  call  from  the  Westminster 
Church,  and  the  Memorial  Church  proceeds  imme¬ 
diately  to  call  a  pastor. 

Jamestown.— The  Memorial  Chapel  in  North 
Jamestown  is  rapidly  nearing  completion.  It  is  a 
beautiful  wooden  edifice  of  the  Gothic  style  of  ar¬ 
chitecture,  30  by  60  feet  in  area,  and  has  seating 
capacity  for  about  300.  Both  exterior  and  interior 
are  of  modem  designs,  and  when  completed  the 
building  will  be  one  of  the  pleasantest  places  of 
worship  in  the  county. 

Geneseo. — The  Presbyterian  church  of  this  vil¬ 
lage,  and  the  Methodist  and  Baptist  churches  of 
the  place,  held  receptions  recently  at  their  respec¬ 
tive  Session  rooms,  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
to  the  students  in  the  State  Normal  School  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  churches  and  Sunday-schools. 

Livonia. — The  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chron¬ 
icle  records  an  Interesting  event  in  the  Livonia 
church  :  The  church  recently  elected  four  new  dea¬ 
cons.  For  some  years  they  have  had  but  two  el¬ 
ders — Adam  Gibbs  ordained  in  1836,  and  Benjamin 
Coy  ordained  in  1865.  Last  week  the  following 
persons  were  elected :  Leman  Gibbs,  son  of  Dea¬ 
con  Adam  Gibbs ;  Edwin  Coy,  son  of  Deacon  Ben¬ 
jamin  Coy ;  and  John  Beecher  and  his  son,  Lewis 
lecher.  So  the  very  singular  fact  appears  that 
three  fathers  and  a  son  of  each  are  all  elders  in 
one  church.  The  members  of  the  church  declare 
that  there  was  no  understanding  or  arrangement, 
or  anything  intentional  in  the  selection  of  these 
men.  They  took  the  best  material  for  the  work 
to  be  done,  and  were  greatly  surprised  at  the  pe¬ 
culiar  relationship  of  the  offlcers-elect.  The  new¬ 
ly  elected  elders  were  ordained  last  Sunday,  Sept. 
11,  Dr.  Walsworth,  the  pastor,  ofiSciating  in  a  most 
impressive  manner.  For  more  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  this  church  has  been  strong  and  prosperous, 
and  its  present  condition  is  very  satisfactory. 

Somerset. — The  church  at  Somerset  (Niagara 
Presbytery)  have  called  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Schaeffer  of 
♦  Loudonvllle.  Ohio,  to  their  vacant  pulpit.  He  will 
'  begin  his  labors  there  with  October,  which  fact  his 
correspondents  are  requested  to  note. 

Bbeespobt. — Rev.  C.  C.  Carr  received  into  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  Breesport,  N.  Y.,  on  Sun¬ 
day,  Sept.  11th,  four  members:  baptized  one  adult 
and  one  infant ;  and  ordained  Charles  C.  Ormiston 
an  elder  in  that  church.  We  understand  that  Mr. 
Carr  has  been  able  to  fill  this  pulpit  on  alternate 
Sabbaths  ever  since  his  resignation  at  Horseheads 
in  May  of  last  year.  The  promise  of  the  Psalmist 
touching  the  bringing  forth  of  fruit  in  old  age,  is 
thus  verified  in  his  case. 


MARYLAND. 

Washington  City. — The  Rev.  Scott  F.  Hershey 
of  Middletown.  Ohio,  is  expecte<l  Oct.  1,  to  occupy 
the  pulpit  of  the^ Sixth-street  Presbyterian  church, 
whose  call  he  has*  definitely  accepted.  This  church 
was  founded  by  the  late  Dr.  Noble,  once  pastor  of 
the  All^-street  church.  New  York.  The  pulpit 
was  vacate<l  in  January  last  by  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  B|irdick.  Sir.  Hershey’s  acceptance  will  be 
gratlfjlliig  to  the  many  friends  of  the  enterprise  to 
which 'Dr.  Noble,  of  revered  memory,  consecrated 
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much  of  his  labor  during  his  naval  chaplaincy,  and 
for  years  afterwards,  until  called  to  his  reward  on 
high.  For  a  long  period  no  other  vacancy  has  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  pastorates  of  the  city  proper.  Rev.  Dr. 
Sunderland  holds  the  oldest.  Among  items  of  his¬ 
toric  interest  to  be  revived  by  the  coming  of  the 
Centennial  of  the  Assembly,  will  be  the  earliest 
data  of  the  planting  of  the  Church  in  and  around 
the  city.  The  Baltimore  Observer  recently  noticed 
the  founding  of  Presbyterianism  by  the  Rev.  Ste¬ 
phen  Bloomer  Balch,  within  the  limits  of  old 
Georgetown,  now  “West  Washington,”  and  the  ex¬ 
istence  in  1690  of  the  oldest  Presbyterian  church 
in  Maryland.  Dr.  Balch  began  his  labors  before 
the  close  of  the  last  century ;  in  1805  he  was  still 
the  only  Protestant  minister  in  the  District.  In 
1807  the  old  F-street  church  (now  the  New  York- 
avenue)  was  founded  under  the  charge  of  Rev. 
James  Laurie  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  in  connection 
with  the  Associate  Reformed  until  the  year  of  its 
transfer  to  the  Presbyterians,  1823.  The  oldest 
Presbyterian  church  near  the  city  was  the  Marl¬ 
boro  of  the  date  above  named ;  it  gave  way  in  1740 
to  the  Bladensburg,  now  succeeded  by  a  promis¬ 
ing  enterprise  in  Hyattsville.  The  rapid  outward 
growth  of  the  city  itself  calls  to-day  as  urgently 
for  Church  Extension  within  its  limits  as  did  the 
beginnings  of  the  nation’s  Capital.  In  the  north¬ 
western  section  the  new  Church  of  the  Covenant, 
now  going  up,  will  fill  a  much  needed  want. 

OHIO. 

Cincinnati. — Pastor  White  of  the  Poplar-street 
Church,  Cincinnati,  has  been  in  North  Dakota  for 
the  past  Summer,  a  veritable  volunteer  Home  mis¬ 
sionary,  preaching  in  Its  cities  and  in  its  school- 
houses,  among  the  grain-fields  from  the  city  of 
Grand  Forks  to  Devil’s  Lake  City  and  Fort  Totten, 
not  far  from  Manitoba.  He  is  now  home  again, 
and  is  described  as  “  brown  and  lusty  ”  for  a  man 
of  eighty-one  years.  He  certainly  has  set  a  good 
example  for  all  younger  ministers. 

MICHIGAN. 

Kalamazoo  Pbesbytebt  met  in  Sturgis;  Rev. 
F.  Z.  Rossiter  moderator.  Rev.  C.  P.  Bates  tem¬ 
porary  clerk.  Prayer-meeting  at  four  o’clock,  pre¬ 
paratory  to  the  evening  services.  Opening  sermon 
by  retiring  moderator  Rev.  R.  K.  Wharton,  on  Feed 
My  Lambs,  which  showed  inspiration  received  at 
the  great  Christian  Endeavor  meeting  at  Saratoga. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Williams  was  dismissed  to  Monroe  Pres¬ 
bytery,  having  been  called  to  Quincy  church.  Busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Presbytery  dispatched  between  papers 
and  addresses  by  various  members.  Rev.  F.  Z. 
Rossiter  spoke  on  Being  filled  with  the  Spirit, 
Rev.  Judson  Swift  on  Local  Option,  Rev.  J.  Ander¬ 
son  on  Spiritual  Discernment,  Rev.  O.  J.  Roberts 
on  Reverence,  its  Need,  Decline  and  Culture,  and 
Rev.  R.  K.  Wharton  on  Church  Fairs,  etc.,  as  ways 
of  raising  money  for  religious  uses.  One  young 
man  was  received  as  candidate  for  the  ministry, 
being  the  fourth  now  on  the  roll.  The  History  of 
the  Presbytery  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  pam¬ 
phlet  form.  Next  annual  meeting  at  Three  Rivers. 
Rev.  Clarence  Dillard  of  Goldsboro,  N.  C.,  closed 
the  sessions  with  an  interesting  and  eloquent  ad¬ 
dress.  J.  A.  B. 

White  Pigeon.  —  The  Presbyterian  Cliurch  at 
this  place  is  the  oldest  in  the  State,  having  been 
built  in  1833.  The  bell  in  it  was  the  first  one  used 
in  the  State  west  of  Ypsilanti,  and  the  society  was 
the  first  organized  west  of  that  town.  Next  No¬ 
vember  the  society  will  dedicate  one  of  the  hand¬ 
somest  brick  churches  in  the  interior  of  Michigan. 

West  Bay  City— Rev.  Donald  L.  Munroe,  for 
seven  years  the  faithful  and  beloved  pastor  of  the 
church  at  West  Bay  City,  has  resigned  to  accept  a 
call  to  Oakland,  California.  His  health  has  been 
failing  for  some  time,  and  his  hope  is  that  the 
climate  of  the  Pacific  Coast  will  benefit  him.  The 
community,  and  especially  his  church,  part  with 
him  with  great  reluctance. 

The  Pbesbytery  of  Monroe  met  at  Clayton, 
Mich.,  Sept.  13th.  Rev.  W.  K.  Spencer  of  Adrian 
was  elected  moderator,  and  Rev.  W.  U.  Babbitt  of 
Tecumseh,  clerk.  Rev.  W.  W.  Wetmore  of  Jones- 
ville,  in  his  opening  sermon  reviewed  the  work  of 
the  Presbytery  for  the  last  twenty  years,  showing 
by  comparative  statistics  its  gains  and  losses — 
a  very  suggestive  and  profitable  discourse.  The 
morning  prayer-meeting  was  unusually  spiritual, 
and  the  promise  it  is  hope<l  of  good  things  in  the 
churches.  Rev.  H.  P.  Collin  of  Coldwaier,  pre¬ 
sented  a  very  able  and  exhaustive  report  on  Sun¬ 
day-schools— a  model  of  its  kind.  Pwo  sons  of 
ministers  were  taken  under  the  care  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery,  one  of  whom  will  enter  Alma  College.  Much 
attention  was  given  to  the  care  of  the  feeble  chur¬ 
ches.  Every  church  now  has  a  pastor  or  supply, 
or  such  pastoral  care  as  it  demands,  and  the  Presby¬ 
tery  as  a  whole  is  in  better  condition  than  for 
years.  Rev.  W.  H.  Blair  and  Rev.  J.  H.  Williams 
were  received  from  the  Presbytery  of  Kalamazoo. 
A  popular  meeting  was  held  iti  the  evening,  with 
addresses  upon  Home  and  Foreign  Missions  and 
Sunday-schools,  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Bal>liitt,  Rev.  John 
Patchin,  Rev.  H.  P.  Collin,  Elder  W.  H.  Boyd,  and 
Rev.  S.  W.  Pratt.  Rev.  W.  H.  Millham  of  Hillsilale, 
who  has  been  out  of  his  pulpit  for  nearly  six  months 
on  account  of  ill  health,  is  able  to  preach  again  once 
a  habbatli,  although  his  health  is  not  yet  fully  re¬ 
stored.  Arrangements  were  made  for  a  visitation 
of  the  churches  during  the  Autumn  and  Winter. 

W'HEELER. 


country  as  strangers.  Dr.  Chambers  delivered  the 
charge  to  the  people.  The  Holland  Reformed 
Church  was  organized  in  1866.  It  was  then  locat¬ 
ed  in  Lafayette  place,  and  its  first  minister  was 
Rev.  H.  Utterwyk.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  A. 
H.  Bechthold,  who  died  nearly  three  years  ago, 
and  since  that  time  the  church  ha-i  been  without 
a  pastor.  The  church  has  occupied  the  present 
building  since  1876.  At  that  time  the  King  of 
Holland  gave  the  church  $400,  and  citizens  of  that 
country  made  the  sum  up  to  $1200.  Six  tiles  sent 
from  Amsterdam,  bearing  suitable  inscriptions  in 
Dutch,  are  set  in  the  walls. 

THE  REFORMED  CHURCH. 

Albany,  N.  Y. — Rev.  William  H.  Tracy,  former¬ 
ly  of  Dundee,  N.  Y.,  preached  his  first  sermon  to 
his  new  charge  in  the  Third  Reformed  Church  on 
Sept.  11,  from  the  text  “  The  Church  of  the  living 
God  ”  (1  Tim.  iii.  15).  In  it  he  set  forth  what  the 
Church  was,  is,  and  ought  to  be,  with  a  practical 
application  to  the  congregation  before  him.  It 
was  an  excellent  exposition  of  the  principles  to  be 
carried  out  in  his  future  work. 


DBATH  OF  REV.  CHARLES  C.  DARLING. 

The  death  of  this  highly  respected  minister  and  citi¬ 
zen  occurred  at  Utica  on  the  evening  of  Sept.  15, 1887. 
He  was  born  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Jan.  27,  1797.  Hr 
was  descended  from  ancestors  prominently  identified 
with  the  history  of  the  State  and  with  Yale  College  from 
its  infancy.  His  grandfather,  Thomas  Darling,  a  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  his  father.  Dr.  Samuel  D. 
Darling,  were  both  graduates  of  that  institution,  and 
Rev.  C.  C.  Darling  himself  was  a  graduate  from  that 
College,  in  the  class  which  numbered  among  its  mem¬ 
bers  the  future  President,  Theodore  D.  Woolsey.  He 
studied  theology  at  Princeton,  and  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  New  Brunswick  Presbytery.  After  a 
period  as  editor  of  The  Spectator,  published  in  New 
Haven,  Dr.  Darling  removed  to  Now  York,  in  which 
place  his  life  work  was  done.  He  at  once  interested 
himself  in  missionary  work,  became  one  of  the  Secre¬ 
taries  of  the  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor,  and  a  missionary  of  the  American  Tract  So¬ 
ciety,  in  the  latter  of  which  capacity  he  served  for 
thirty  years.  He  also  served  as  chaplain  of  the  Mag¬ 
dalen  Society  for  thirty-seven  years.  In  1867  he  was 
ordained  as  an  evangelist,  and  did  much  good  in  many 
parts  of  the  metropolis.  At  the  ago  of  75  years  he 
retired  from  active  work. 

Mr.  Darling  was  a  son  of  Dr.  Samuel  D.  Darling  and 
Clorinda  Ely  Darling.  He  was  married  in  1829  to  Miss 
Adeline  Eliza  Dana,  a  granddaughter  of  Major  Robert 
Davis  of  Boston,  Mass.  He  had  but  two  children, 
Elisha  C.  Darling,  whose  death  occurred  in  1852,  and 
Gen.  Charles  VV.  Darling  of  Utica.  His  wife  died  in 
1882,  since  which  time  he  has  resided  in  Utica  with 
his  son,  Gen.  C.  W.  Darling.  The  last  Summer  he 
spent  at  Silver  Lake,  Vt.,  in  company  with  his  son,  but 
returned  to  Utica,  where  his  fatal  illness  occurred. 

Mr.  Darling  was  a  man  of  unusual  vitality  and 
strength,  and  enthusiaslic  in  his  love  for  his  Alma 
Mater,  Yale.  At  the  reunion  of  the  Alumni  two  years 
ago  he  was  among  the  fiist  to  attend,  and  when  the 
party  bade  each  other  “  good-bye  ”  .at  a  very  early  hour 
the  next  day,  he  was  ns  bright  as  any  of  the  younger 
men.  His  last  illness  was  of  short  duration.  The 
Sunday  previous  he  was  able  to  attend  church  as  usual. 
Mr.  Darling  was  an  honorary  member  of  the  American 
Board,  and  a  life  member  of  the  Tract  Society.  In  Ins 
devotion  to  the  poor  and  downeast'wherever  he  met 
them,  in  his  sympathy  for  the  afflicted — in  fact  in  all 
things  tending  to  a  life  of  practical  Christianity,  Rev. 
Charles  C.  Darling  stood  in  the  foremost  rank.  Esteem¬ 
ed  by  all  who  knew  him,  his  memory  will  long  be 
revered  now  that  he  has  passed  on  to  the  rewards  of  a 
long  life  of  well  doing. 

MEMORIAL  MI.WTE. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Amboy  Presbyterian  Society  the 
following  resolutions  wore  offered  and  unanimously 
adopted : 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  call  to  his 
heavenly  home  our  pastor.  Rev.  Benjamin  B.  Dayton  ; 

Resolved,  That  while  we  bow  in  submission  to  the 
divine  will,  believing  that,  even  in  this  mysterious  dis¬ 
pensation,  He  “  doeth  all  things  well,”  we  as  a  church 
and  people  deeply  mourn  the  loss  of  our  beloved  pas¬ 
tor,  and  in  his  death  leel  a  sense  of  personal  bereavo- 
mAnt  as  one  groat  family  mourning  the  loss  o4  its  dear¬ 
est  member. 

Resolved,  That  wo  extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to 
the  wife  and  children  who  arodeprived  of  a  loving  hus¬ 
band  and  father,  and  to  the  sorrowing  family  wlio 
mourn  a  brother's  lo.ss ;  assuring  them  that  God, 
“  whose  ways  are  higher  than  our  ways,  and  whose 
thoughts  are  higher  than  our  thoughts,”  “doth  not 
afflict  His  children  willingly,”  but  that  “  all  things  work 
togHther  for  good  to  them  that  love  God.” 

Resolved,  That  we  lielieve  Mr.  Dayton’s  work  among 
us  has  been  one  of  great  and  lasting  good,  and  has  left 
imnressions  and  infiuences  that  will  never  bo  eff.i(-eil, 
ana  that  the  precepts  and  e.xample  of  one  who  has 
lived  in  our  midst  for  eleven  years  a  life  of  spotless 
integrity  and  unremitting  z.-al  in  the  service  of  Christ, 
will  bo  ever  to  us  an  incentive  to  higher  Christian 
living. 

Amboy,  Onondaga  county.  Sept.  13,  1887. 


The  Nj'nod  of  Hew  York  will  meet  In  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  18th,  at 
7j  P.  M.,  and  will  be  opened  with  a  sermon  by  the  modera¬ 
tor,  Bev  Joeeph  E.  Nassau,  D.D.,  ot  the  Presbytery  of  Gen¬ 
esee.  All  delegates  are  respectfully  requested,  and  alter¬ 
nates  are  required,  to  present  themselves  for  enrollment. 
The  clerks  will  be  In  attendance  between  the  hours  of  four 
and  six  P.  H.,  and  again  at  seven. 

T.  RALSTON  SMITH,  Stated  Clerk. 

J.  WILFORD  JACKS,  Permanent  Clerk. 


OfTT 


Allow  Tour  Clothing,  Paint,  or 
"Wood-work  washed  in  the  old 
rubbing,  twisting,  wrecking  way. 
Join  that  large  army  of  sensi¬ 
ble,  economical  people,  who 
from  experience  ha've  learned  that  J ames 
Pyle’s  pearline,  used  as  directed  on  each  pack¬ 
age,  saves  time,  labor,  rubbing,  wear,  and  tear. 

Y  our  clothes  are  worn  out  more  by  washing 
than  wearing.  It  is  to  your  advantage  to  try 
Pearline. 

JAMES  PYLE,  New  York. 


ooIa  Kxr  oil 


IIMTED  STATES  TRUST  C0MPA8Y 


OF  NEW  YORK 

No.  49  WaU  Street. 

Capital  and  Sarplns, 

SIX  MILLION  DOLLARS. 


This  Company  Is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid  Into 
Court,  and  Is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian  or  trustee. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 
Which  may  bo  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after  flvo 
days’  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  Interest  for  the  wholo 
time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  administrators  or  trustees  of  estates,  and 
females  unaccustomed  to  the  transaction  of  business,  aa 
well  as  religious  and  benevolent  Institutions,  will  find  this 
Company  a  convenient  depository  for  money. 

JOHN  A.  STEYVART,  President. 

GEORGE  BLISS,  Vice-President. 

JAMES  S.  CLARK,  Second  Vice-President. 


DAN  H. ARNOLD, 
THOMAS  SLOCOMB, 
CHARLES  E.  BILL, 
WILSON  G.  HUNT, 
CLINTON  GILBERT, 
DANIEL  D.  LORD, 
SAMUEL  SLOAN. 
JAMES  LOW, 

WM.  WALTER  PHELPS, 
D.  WILLIS  James, 
JOHN  J.  ASTOB, 

JOHN  A.  STEWART, 


TRUSTEE.^: 

ER.ASTUS  CORNING,  Arhan;/, 
S.  B.  CHITTENDEN, Broofcfj/n, 
JOHN  HARSEN  RHOADES, 
ANSON  PHELPS  STOKES, 
ROBERT  B.  MINTURN, 
GEO.  HENRY  WARREN, 
GEORGE  BLISS, 

WILLIAM  LIBBEY, 

JOHN  CROSBY  BROWN, 
EDWARD  COOPER, 

W.  BAYARD  CUTTING, 
CHARLES  8.  SMITH, 


8.  M.  BUCKINGHAM,  Po’k'pHe,  WM  ROCKEFELLER, 
HENRY  E.  LXWRENCE,  ALEXANDER  E.  ORR, 

ISAAC  N.  PHELPS,  WILLIAM  H.  MACY,  Jr. 

HENRY  L.  THOBNELL,  Secretary 

LOUIS  G.  HAMPTON,  Assistant  Secretary. 


BROWN  BROTHERS  &  GO. 

59  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


Buy  and  Sell  Bills  of  Exchange, 
Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers’ 
Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Make  Telegraphic  Trans¬ 
fers  OF  Money  to  and  from  Europe. 
Make  Collections  in  ai.l  Foreign 
Countries. 


THE 

UNITED  STATES 
NATIONAL  BANK 


Marshall. — The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  McKee  hare 
been  spending  several  months  in  this  city.  This 
was  Mrs.  McKee’s  early  home,  and  here  and  in  the 
Kalamazoo  Female  Seminary  she  was  educated. 
They  have  been  visiting  an  aunt,  Mrs.  Calvin  Clark, 
whose  liusband  was  well  known  and  loved  as  a 
pioneer  miss-ionary  in  this  State.  As  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
McKee  return  soon  to  tlieir  work  in  Ningpo, 
China,  the  Ladles  Missionary  Society  gave  tliem  an 
elegant  farewell  reception,  Wednesday  evening, 
Sept.  14th,  in  the  parlors  ot  the  Presbyterian 
Cliurch.  Many  came  in  from  the  other  churches 
to  manifest  a  kindly  interest.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Kee  have  founil  many  old  friends,  and  made  many 
new  ones,  who  will  follow  their  return  to  China 
with  good  wishes  and  prayers. 

Homer. — The  Rev.  H.  E.  Davis  has  just  moved 
from  Petoskey,  and  begun  his  work  in  this  church 
under  pleasant  auspices. 

IOWA. 

Waterloo. — Rev.  C.  H.  Purmort  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Water¬ 
loo,  Iowa,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  lith. 

THE  TERRITORIES. 

The  PRE.SBYTEBY  OF  SOUTHERN  DAKOTA  met  in 
Tyndall,  Dakota,  on  Tuesday  evening.  Sept.  6th. 
Rev.  William  P.  Craig  of  Sioux  Falls  preached  tlie 
opening  sermon.  Rev.  J.  M.  Boggs  of  Kimball 
was  chosen  moderator,  and  Revs.  J.  A.  Smith  of 
Alexandria  and  W.  P.  Craig  temporary  clerks. 
Rev.  J.  B.  Pomeroy  of  Central  Dakota  Presbytery, 
Bev.  C.  K.  Smoyer  of  Huron  Presbytery,  and  Rev. 
C.  H.  Smith  of  Dakota  Methodist  Episcopal  Con¬ 
ference,  were  invited  to  sit  as  corresponding  mem¬ 
bers.  Rev.  Albert  M.  West  was  receiveil  from, 
and  Rev.  J.  B.  Taylor  dismissed  to.  Council  Bluffs 
Presbytery ;  Rev.  Thomas  C.  McFarland  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  Springfield  Presbytery.  There  were 
in  attendance  eleven  ministers  and  only  three  el¬ 
ders.  The  usual  review  of  Church  work  was 
made,  and  a  very  encouraging  report  of  Presby¬ 
tery’s  Academy  at  Scotland ;  aid  from  the  Board 
of  Home  Missions  was  asked  for  two  charges. 
The  call  of  the  Kimball  church  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  brother  Boggs,  who  accepted,  and  Sept. 
22  was  fixed  as  the  time  for  his  installation— Rev. 
T.  C.  McFarland  to  preside,  preach,  and  put  the 
constitutional  questions ;  the  Rev.  J.  Loughran  to 
charge  the  pastor,  and  Rev,  H.  P.  Carson  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  call  of  Dell  Rapids  church  for  Rev.  J. 
A.  McAlmon,  and  of  Scotland  church  for  installa¬ 
tion  of  Rev.  H.  P.  Carson,  are  to  be  considered  at 
the  adjourned  meeting  of  Presbytery  during  the 
sessions  of  Synod  at  Scotland ;  possibly  also  the 
call  of  Bridgewater  church  for  Rev.  A.  C.  McCauley 
(and  it  may  be  another  call  or  two :  for  this  Pres¬ 
bytery  falls  In  most  heartily  with  the  hints  of  our 
last  General  Assembly  on  this  sui'ject).  Pleasant 
Prairie  church,  rural  and  decimated  by  removals, 
was  disbanded,  the  remaining  members  going  to 
strengthen  the  Kimball  church.  The  overture  of 
the  Assembly  respecting  Chapter  VI.  of  the  Direct¬ 
ory  of  Worship,  this  Presbytery  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  A  popular  meeting  in  the  interests  of 
missions  was  well  attended,  and  contributed  $10  to 
be  divided  equally  between  Home  and  Foreign 
Missions.  Revs.  J.  B.  Pomeroy  and  J.  M.  Boggs 
spoke  on  Home,  and  Rev.  T.  C.  McFarland  on  For¬ 
eign  Missions.  The  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Systematic  Beneficence,  which  was  printed  and 
distributed  by  Chairman  Rev.  A.  C.  McCauley  at 
his  own  expense,  showed  encouraging  advance  in 
the  Presbytery,  but  urged  still  greater  advance. 
Kimball  was  chosen  as  the  next  place  for  regular 
meeting,  but  Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet  in  Scot¬ 
land  at  the  call  of  the  moderator  on  the  floor  of 
Synod.  H.  P.  Carson,  Stated  Clerk. 

Scotland,  Dakota,  Sept.  14, 1887. 

MISCELL.\NEOUS. 

Rev.  j.  W.  Warnshuis  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  Holland  Reforme<l  Church  at  No.  279  West 
Eleventh  street.  New  York  city,  on  Sunday,  Sept. 
18th.  Rev.  D.  H.  Martin,  President  of  the  Classis 
of  New  Y’ork,  presided,  and  Rev.  H.  E.  Nies  preach¬ 
ed  the  sermon  in  Dutcli.  In  the  course  of  his  re¬ 
marks,  he  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  Dutch  were 
the  first  settlers  of  Manhattan  Island,  and  express- 
e<l  hopes  for  the  success  of  the  only  church  where 
their  language  was  still  spoken.  Moderator  Mar¬ 
tin  read  the  form  of  installation,  after  which  Dr. 
Ormiston  dellvere«i  the  charge  to  the  pastor,  re¬ 
minding  him  especially  of  his  duties  in  minister¬ 
ing  to  the  people  of  Holland  now  coming  to  this 


McKnight— Barger— In  Chariton,  Iowa,  Ropt.  15th, 
1887,  liy  the  Bev.  John  H.  .Au^hey,  John  Sherman  Mc- 
Knight  and  Miss  Hattie  A.  Barger,  both  of  Derby, 
Lucas  county,  Iowa. 


IDIEX). 

Mason — At  Patchocue,  L.  I.,  Sept.  12,  1887,  Amelia 
Murray,  widow  ol  John  L.  Mason  of  New  York,  aficd 
ninety-one  ycar.s. 

Bonar — From  Marquette,  Mich.,  comes  the  sad  in- 
tellij-cnce  of  the  dentil  of  Miss  Mabel  Bonar,  only 
daugliter  of  the  Bev.  J.  B.  Bonar,  i)iislor  of  the  Preshy- 
tei  ian  Church.  She  died  ai  7  o’clock  of  tlie  eviming  of 
Sept.  14,  lt:#7.  She  was  in  perfc'-t  liealth  a  year  avio 
wlien  she  entered  Wellesley  College,  hut  fluring  the 
last  weeks  of  the  school  year  was  unflttoil  for  study 
and  returned  home  suffering  from  pulmonary  troubles. 
In  spite  of  all  that  medical  skill  could  do  she  sank 
steiniily  during  the  Summer.  But  no  one  siipposfid 
that  she  was  so  soon  to  he  taken  away,  as  witiiin  the 
la.st  week  or  so  her  condition  hail  been  more  eucounig- 
ing.  During  her  long  illness  Mr.  Bonar  has  nltendefi 
faithfully  to  all  the  duties  of  ids  position,  even  against 
the  wishes  of  his  congregation,  fearing  that  if  he  relin¬ 
quished  them  in  any  way  it  would  eome  to  Ins  daugh¬ 
ter's  knowledge  and  liavo  a  discouraging  effeift  upon 
her.  The  Marquette  Journal  thus  refers  to  this  sinl 
event :  “  In  their  liereavemont  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bonar  have 
the  sincere  find  heartlelt  sympatliy  of  their  entire  con¬ 
gregation  and  of  the  community'at  largo.  There  has 
been  no  sadder  event  in  the  community  for  years  than 
the  death  of  this  bright  young  girl,  an  only  dauglitfjr, 
just  upon  the  verge  of  womanhood,  and  if  human  sym¬ 
pathy  can  do  aught  to  soften  tlie  blow  for  the  liereaved 
parents  and  brother,  there  is  the  knowledge  that  they 
have  the  warm  and  most  sincere  sympathy  of  the  en¬ 
tire  city  in  their  loss.” 


NoUcee* 


Rynod  of  New  Jersejr — The  64th  annual  meeting  will 
be  held  In  Educational  Hall,  Aebury  Park,  commencing  on 
Monday,  Oct  17th,  at  3  P.  M.  The  Enrolment  clerk  and  the 
Committee  ot  Arrangementa  will  be  found  at  the  Hall  on 
the  day  of  meeting.  J.  B.  DAVIS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Michigan  will  meet  In  Bay  City,  Oct. 
13,  at  7  P.  M.  W.  8.  TAYLOR,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Illinois  will  meet  at  Oak  Park,  Ill.,  on 
Tuesday,  Oct.  18th,  at  7J  P.  M 

D.  8.  JOHNSON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  losva  will  meet  at  Keokuk,  Iowa,  on 
Thursday,  Oct.  20th,  at  7l  P.  M. 

DAVID  S.  TAPPAN,  Stated  Clerk. 


The  Presbytery  of  Jersey  City  will  hold  Its  stated 
meeting  In  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  Paterson,  N.  J..  on 
Tuesday,  Oct.  4th,  at  10  A.  M. 

EDWIN  A.  BULKLBY,  Stated  Clerk. 
The  Presbytery  of  South  Florida  will  meet  In  the 
church  ol  Paola,  Orange  county,  on  Tuesday,  Oat.  25th.  at 
P-  M.  J.  H.  POTTER.  Stated  Clerk. 

For  other  Synod  and  Presbyterial  Notices  see  Page  6. 


Absolutely  PurCs 


This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength, 
and  wholesomeness.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  In  competition  with  the  multitude 
of  low  test, short  weight,  alum  or  i.hoephato  powders.  Sold 
only  ia  cant.  ROYAL  Baking  Powder  Co..  106  Wall  Sl,  n.  Y. 


(WASHINGTON  BUILDING) 

ITo.  1  BROAD'W’AT,  ITEW  TOBZ. 

Capita^  -----  $->00,000 
Surplus,  -----  $i>00,000 


LOGAN  C.  MURRAY,  President. 

EVAN  O.  SHERMAN,  Cashier. 


Transacts  a  (licncral  Itaiikin?  Business. 


Keport  of  the  Condition  of 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  THE  REPraLIC 

OF  TilK  CU  V  OF  NFW  TOKK, 

United  States  Depository, 

On  June  15th,  I8S4,  and  August  1st,  1SS7. 


RRSOUKCRS. 

June  15,  1884. 


Ixians  and  Discounts  . $:t,3.5‘),.)23  list 

United  States  Bonds .  20(i.iii)0  (III 

Other  Bonds  .  124,862  60 

^Ranking  House .  600, (MM)  oo 

Exchanges .  2,006, 4!)2  80 

Due  from  Banks .  443, i7I  15 

Specie  and  Legal-Tenders....  436,123  .57 


August.  1. 1887. 
$7,436,905  07 
1.50, (MM)  00 
496.380  i5 
6(7.684  16 
1,108.401  42 
989,771  01 
2,1)85,777  .58 


$7,170,373  50  $13,407,919  49 

LIABILITIF.S. 


June  15.  1884.  August  1 . 1887. 

Capital.  . $1,. 500  (MX)  00  $1,. 500.000  00 

Surplus  and  Profits .  668,330  51  724,215  54 

Circulation .  180, (MM)  00  42,200  00 

Deposits .  4,822,042  96  11,141,503  95 


$7,170,373  50  $13,407,919  49 


JUIIN  JAY  KNOX,  President. 

£.  H.  PULLRN,  Cashier. 


•One-half  “  United  Bank  Building,"  corner  Broadway 
and  Wall  street. 


CARPETS. 

OUR  ASSORTMENT  OF  ARTISTIC  NOVELTIES  NOW 
ON  EXHIB  TION  IN  ROYAL  WILTO.N8,  AUBU8SON 
AXMINSTEB8,  GOBELIN  MOQUETTia,  AND  ALL  FINER 
GRADES,  SURPASSES  ANYTHING  EVER  BEFORE 
SHOWN. 

PRICES  EXCEEDINGLY  ATTRACTIVE. 

Upholstery. 

WITH  INCREASED  FACILITIES  AND  OUR  RECENT 
PURCHASE  OF  LARGE  QUANTITIES  OF  THE  BICHE.ST 
FABRICS  FOR  DRAPERIES  AND  FURNITURE  COVER¬ 
INGS,  AT  PRICES  FAR  BELOW  THE  ACTUAL  COST  OF 
PRODUCTION,  WE  ARE  ENABLED  TO  OFFER  UNPRE¬ 
CEDENTED  BARGAINS. 

PARTIES  PURCHASING  THEIR  COVERINGS  OF  US 
CAN  HAVE  THEIR  FURNITURE  RE-UPHOLSTERED  AT 
MODERATE  CHARGES. 

LACE  CURTAINS. 

THE  MOST  COMPLETE  VARIETY,  EMBRACING  ALL 
THE  DIFFERENT  KINDS ;  ALSO  A  LARGE  LINE  OF 
CHENIl  LE  AND  TURCOMAN  CURTAINS,  FOR  POR¬ 
TIERES,  AT  LESS  THAN  IMPORTATION  PRICES, 

WINDOW  SHADES  [A  SPECIALTY.] 


Sixth  Avenue  and  13th  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  FOARD  OF  RF.IIEF  FOR 
DISABLED  MINLSTERS  AND  THE  WIDOWS 
AND  ORPHANS  of  DECEASF.D  MINISlEhS. 

OfBce,  1334  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Contributions  are  needed  to  meet  the  wants  of  ministers 
dleahled  by  age  or  disease,  and  for  the  families  of  deceased 
m  nlsters.  Special  gifts  and  legacies  are  asked  for  the 
p-rm'-nent  Fund,  an  I  also  for  the  Ministers’  House  at 
p<  rth  Amboy,  checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  order 
of  W’.  W.  UEBEEION,  Treasurer, 


"The  most  charming  letters  that  ever  were  printed.” — [The  London  Daily  News. 

A  COLLECTION  OF 

LETTERS  OF  THACKERAY 

1847-1855.  WITH  PORTRAITS  AND  REPRODUCTIONS  OF  LETTERS  AND 
DRAWINGS.  1  VOL.,  8VO,  CLOTH,  GILT  TOP,  $i>.50. 

The  announcement  of  the  publication  of  this  collection  of  letters  In  book  form,  after  their  remarkably  successful 
appearance  In  Scribner’s  Magazine,  has  been  received  by  the  leading  American  and  European  critics  as  an  event  well- 
nigh  unprecedented  in  Interest  and  Importance  In  the  literary  world. 

’’  They  are  a  literary  treasure.  As  one  reads.  It  seems  as  If  Thackeray  had  come  to  life  again  and  were  delighting 
us  with  a  new  work  from  his  hand.  Here  Is  the  familiar  wit  and  tenderness,  the  knowledge  of  our  preposterous  human 
naiure  and  the  eye  for  Its  worldly  manifestations,  and  the  author  himself  In  his  most  Intimate  and  charming  moods, 
reflecting  and  brightening  the  Inconstant  comedy  of  the  scenes  that  Interested  him.  If  the  series  continues  os  It  has 
begun,  English  literature  has  a  new  classic.” — The  Nation. 

•*•  ALSO,  LIMITED  EDITION  OF  600  COPIES.  QUARTO,  GILT  TOP,  $10  NET. 


THE  MAKIN6  OF  THE  GREAT  WEST. 

1512-1853.  By  SAMUEL  ADAMS  DRAKE.  With  145  Illustra¬ 
tions  and  Maps.  12mo,  $1.75. 

Mr.  Drake’s  volume  Is  similar  In  purpose  to  his  other 
popular  work  “  The  Making  of  New  England,"  and  like 
that,  presents  In  a  clear  and  attractive  form  suggestive 
phases  of  historical  research  often  overlooked.  After  dis¬ 
cussing  In  detail  the  original  explorations  of  the  Spaniards, 
the  French,  and  the  English,  he  traces  the  development  of 
America  as  a  nation  by  conquest,  annexation,  and  by  ex¬ 
ploration.  The  volume  Is  admirably  arranged.  Is  popular 
In  style,  and  is  lully  Illustrated. 

“  I  have  read  ‘  The  Making  of  New  England  ’  (Mr.  Drake’s 
former  work),  and  like  It  exceedingly.  The  matter  Is  well 
chosen  and  well  arranged,  and  the  picture  of  early  colonial 
life  clear  and  excellent.  The  book  will  be  very  effective  In 
exciting  a  wholesome  Interest  In  our  early  history." — 
Frauds  Parkman. 


THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  PRESENT  AND 

CIITilDC  ®y  Theodore  D.  Woolsey,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
rUiUnCi  With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  $2. 

A  new  edition  of  a  volume  consisting  of  discourses,  the 
most  of  which  ex-Presldent  Woolsey  delivered  In  the  Yale 
College  Chapel  during  twenty-flve  years.  For  the  direct 
application  of  truth,  severe  logical  simplicity,  that  elo¬ 
quence  which  springs  from  unaffected  earnestness,  these 
sermons  are  preeminent. 


THE  BEE-MAN  OF  ORN,  and  Otber  Fanciful 

TSifiS  frank  R.  Stockton.  l2mo,  gilt  top, 

"  There  Is  no  American  story-teller  with  whom  Mr. 
Stockton  can  be  compared,  and  we  are  more  than  ever  con¬ 
vinced  of  this  fact  since  reading  this  last  book  of  storles- 
Each  story  possesses  a  charm  of  Invention,  of  grotesque, 
ntss,  of  surprise,  of  humor,  or  a  blending  of  all  these 
qualities,  peculiar  to  Itself.’’— R.  H.  Stoddard  In  New  York 
Mall  and  Express. 

Uniform  with  the  above; 

The  Late  Mrs.  5  all — cheaper  edition. 

Kadtler  Grange. 

The  Latay  ar  the  Tiger  1  and  Other  Stories. 

The  Chrintmas  Wreck,  and  Other  Stories. 

Singly,  $1.25  each.  Five  Volumes  in  a  Set,  $6.25. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  THOUGHT. 

By  F.  Max  MUller.  2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  uniform  with 
“  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop,”  "  The  Science  of 
Language,"  “The  Science  of  Religion,”  and  “Bio¬ 
graphical  Essays.”  $4. 

“  Prof.  MUller  need  be  under  no  apprehension  for  the 
success  of  this  book.  Any  work  signed  by  so  Illustrious  a 
name  Is  sure  of  a  warm  welcome;  while  such  questions  as 
the  origin  of  language  and  the  descent  of  man  have  assur¬ 
edly  not  lost  their  Interest,  least  of  all  when  they  are  dis¬ 
cussed  In  a  style  almost  unique  for  Its  combined  clearness, 
point,  and  vigor.’’— The  London  Academ}’. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  oj  price,  by  the  Publishers, 

CHARLES  SCRIBiAER’S  SONS,  743-745  Broadway,  New  York. 


Funny  Hits! 
Funny  Cuts  I 
Sells  Like  Fun  I 


“SAMANTHA  s  SARATOGA” 

BY  JtlSIAH  ALLBN’S  WIPK.  AGENTS  WANTED.  "Set  Josiah,  at  he  looked  tlown 
ftntl  see  tome  wimmen  a  passtn*  below  ;  tez  he.  ’/  never  see  such  a  sight  in  my  l\f^ ;  a  man  can  see  more  herein 
one  evenin’  than  he  can  in  a  life  time  at  Jonesville.’  ’’ — Extract  from  book. 

“  This  book  Is  not  only  Inexpressibly  and  Irrepressibly  amusing— It  has  a  purpose  and  a  mis¬ 
sion.  It  Is  an  evangel  of  the  keenest,  slyest,  wittiest,  and  drollest  sarcasm  anvl  Irony  on  the  fol¬ 
ios  of  fashion.  In  short.  Miss  Holley  Is,  so  to  speak,  a  Widow  Bedott,  Mark  Twain,  Don  Quixote, 
’elroleum  Nasby,  and  Sam  Slick  rolled  Into  one,  and  Intensified  by  a  bright  woman  s  wit  and 
ndeserlbuble  way  of  putting  things.” — Lutheran  Observer.  , 

■ee  the  SPLENDID  SUCCESS  OF  AGENTS!  |  takes  off  Snratoga  follies,  JUrtations.  low  necks. 
One  made  First  3  Weeks  -  $138  00  andet,  pug  dogs,  etc..  In  the  author’s  inimitable  mirth- 

1  provoking  stvle.  The  (100)  pictures  by  "Opper  ’’  are  “just 
1  killing.”  People  crazy  to  get  It.  AGENTS  are  making 
I  $.5»i  to  *75  a  week.  PRICE  (by  mall  or  Agent)  *4  50. 

_  I  For  au  Agency  apply  to  HL  BBA  RO  BRUS.  Fubz. 

A  CLEAN  PROFIT  In  7  Weeks  $507  50!!  I  PHILADELPHIA,  PKNNA. 


First  6  Days 
First  10  Days 
First  3  Days  ■ 
First  3  Weeks 


91  50 
145  (Ml 
26  60 
103  .50 


The  American  Tract  Society 

At  the  last  annual  meeting,  havinj^  drawn  a 
sharp  line  between  the  Business  and  Benevolent 
Departments,  placinf?  the  responsibility  of  con¬ 
ducting,  under  the  advice  of  the  Distributing 
Committee,  Unvon  Missionary  Colportaye  and 
the  making  of  grants  to  the  destitute  at  home 
and  abroad,  upon  the  Corresponding  Secretary, 
he  earnestly  solicits  the  cooperation  and  the 
cheerful  benefactions  of  all  who  love  the  union 
spirit  and  Gospel  work  of  this  Society. 

Please  send  donations  to 

Louis  Tag,  Assistant  Treasurer, 

150  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

June  2lBt,  1887. 


A  lady  who  is  the  daughter  of  a  rresb.yterian 
minister,  wishing  to  provide  for  her  own  support, 
and  unable  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  her  eyo.s 
to  do  writing,  desires  to  find  a  position  in  a  family 
where  she  may  have  the  care  ot  children.  Any 
one  desiring  her  services  will  be  put  in  communi¬ 
cation  with  her  by  sending  his  name  to  the  office 
of  'Fhe  Evangelist.  As  to  lier  (lualifications,  she 
refers  to  two  of  the  best-known  ministers  in  this 
city  and  vicinity. 


The  Neio  Story  hy  Fdiviml  P.  Hoe, 
author  of  ^‘Harriers  Purued  Away,'' 
&€.,  tf’C  ,  <C’c.,  u'ifl  he  ptddished  buinedi- 
ntehy.  It  is  entitled  '''‘The  Earth  Treiu- 
hleip'  Vlmo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

DODD,  MEAD  <0  COMPANY, 
New  Yorl. 


CLOTHS 

stripe.  Plaid  and  Check 

SUITINGS  AND  ULSTERINGS 


Newest  Shades  Ladies’  Plain  Cloths. 


yJtooDwati  cXj)  i^lt  6t, 


NMIV  YORK. 


Infant 

IV ardrobes. 

Ladies  who  are  unable  to  examine 
our  stock  of  these  goods  personally, 
would  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
correspond  with  us.  The  most  com¬ 
plete  information  furnished,  and  care¬ 
ful  attention  given  to  special  orders. 

Lord  &  Taylor, 

Broadway  &  20th  Street,  N.  Y. 


JAMES  McGREERY  &  CO. 

are  now  exhibiting  their  first  Im¬ 
portations  for  the  Fall  Season,  of 
IIAUTES  NOUVEAUTES,  in 
SILKS,  VELVETS,  and  Dress 
Goods. 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL  receive 
prompt  and  careful  attention. 
Address 

BBOMAY  AND  ELEVENTH  STREET, 

ew  Y  ork. 


Uiee  C  I  VnilFQ  BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR 

MISS  ti  Li  KUUCo.  young  ladies  and  children. 

45  Ekst  68tta  8tr««t.  New  York. 

Aliernoon  Classee  for  Adult*. 


THE  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL. 

[FOUNDKD  A.  D.  1820.) 

741  MadUon  Avenue,  Central  Park,  New  York. 

Rev.  HENRY  B.  CHAPIN,  Ph.D  ,  Principal. 

English  and  Classical  Day  School  for  Boys,  with  Primary 
Department.  Gymnasium.  New  building  complete  In  Its 
api>olntmeut8.  The  08th  school  year  begins  Wednesday, 
Sept.  21,  1887.  Circulars  sent  on  application. 


T 


HE  MINNE*  GRINNKLI.  will  reopen  their 
DAY  MIHUOL  FUR  GIKLM, 

44  K»*t  Firty-fonrlb  St.,  October  3.  1887. 

Separate  department  for  Boys,  September  29. 
Kindergarten,  Froebel  Method,  October  10. _ 


MISS  E.  ELIZABETH  DANA’S 
BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES, 

Morristown,  .New  Jersey. 

Best  advantages  In  English  and  Languages.  Resident 
native  French  and  Gorman  Teachers.  Music  and  Art 
specialties.  Terms ;  Board  and  Tuition,  *500.  Circulars 
ou  application. 


MRS.  SYLVANUS  REED’S 

Boarding  and  Day  Scliool  for  Young  Ladies, 
Nos.  6  and  8  Cast  .53d  St.,  New  York. 

The  same  able  staff  of  Professors  and  Teachers  Is  retain¬ 
ed,  with  Important  additions. 

24th  YEAR  BEGINS  OCTOBER  4^ _ 


Butters  Female  College, 

54  &  50  West  .55th  Street,  New  York. 

Forty  ninth  annual  session  opens  Sept  28.  Preparatory 
anil  Boarding  Doiwirtinonts  and  8(>eclal  Evening  classes. 

G.  W,  SAMSON,  D.D.,  President. _ 


MISS  CHISHOLM’S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS, 

15  ICaet.  •5tk  Street,  New  York, 

will  re-oj)en  September  26th.  Boys’  Classes. 

At  home  after  September  12th. _ 

BETTIE  STUART  INSTITUTE — Boarding  and  Day 
School  for  Young  Ladies,  SprlugUeld,  Illinois. 
2()th  year  heglns  Sept.  14. 
h'ull  Course .  Good  Home. 

Drawing.  Palming,  Music,  Languages,  and  Elocution. 
For  catalogues,  apply  to  Mrs.  M.  McKEE  HOMES. 

nNGHAMllHIYERSITY  YOIIXG*^  O.M  EN, 

LEROY,  N.  V. 

Literary,  music  and  art  colleges;  also  preparatory  school, 
location  l)eautlf(il  and  healthful.  Rates  low.  New  dorml* 
tory  added  to  buildings  this  year.  Send  for  catalogue. 

Rev.  W.  w.  TOTHEROH,  D.D..  Chancellor. 


ri  PSON  SEMINARY,  up  In  the  hills  of  Litchfield  County, 
^  Home  School  for  Boys.  Number  limited.  Keeps  them 
all  the  year  round.  Fits  for  College  or  Business.  Pleasant 
home  for  good  boys.  References ;  President  Porte.r,  Yale 
College;  Bev.  T.  L.  Cuyler,  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Mr.  D.  E. 
Owyune,  25  Broad  street.  New  York.  For  other  reference* 
or  Information,  Inquire  of 

Rev.  HENRY  UPSON,  Principal,  New  Freeton,  Ot. 


OKMINING  rNSTITI  TR  FOR  YOIING  LARIKN. 

Sing-sing-om-tbe-IIndson.  Reopens  liiSeptember. 
Full  Classical  aii<l  Scientific  Courses  Fine  Studio,  Vocal 
and  Instrumental  Music.  Lec.tures  on  various  subjects. 
Miss  Sarah  M.  Van  Vleck,  A.M.,  Principal.  For  particu- 
lars,  apply  to _ Rev.  F.  B.  Dwioht,  Sing  Sing. 


SEVEN  GABLES. 

The  fourteenth  year  of  Mrs.  WESTCOTT’S  BOARDING 
SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES.  Circulars  on  application. 

Bridgeton,  New  Jersey. 


IVY  HALL  SEMINARY  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Twenty-seventh  year  will  commence  Sejit.  21.  A  comfort¬ 
able  hunie.  Past  record  remarkable  f'lr  health.  Boanl  cf 
Instruction  Includes  three  college  graduates.  Best  results 
in  Music,  Art,  French,  ami  German.  Adilrcss 

Rev.  HENRY  REEVES,  Ph.D  ,  Principal. 


^EKLKV’N  F.NSLIMn  ANB  L'LANNIUAL  NCHOOLi 
75  FOR  BOTN,  Deekertown,  hassex  Co.,  N.  J. 

Rwpens  September  7th. 

For  circular,  address 

_ W.  H.  SEELEY,  (A  M.,  Princeton,) ^ln._ 

IjNREICBOLB  IMMTITI  TE,  Freehold,  N.  J.  44tl» 
’  year.  Prepares  for  any  College  or  for  Business. 
Backward  boys  taught  privately. 

Bev.  A.  G.  CHAMBERS,  A.M.,  Prlnclp^_ 

SOMERVILLE  SEMINARY,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

7^  A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Yeung  Ladles  and 
Children.  Reopens  Sept.  14th.  Circulars  on  application. 
Principals:  Miss  Emma  L.  Parsons  and  Miss  Laura  H. 
Le-Fevre.  _ _ _ 


LA  WRBMCeVILLE  MCHOOL. 


John  C,  Green  Fonndntlon. 

It  Is  desirable  that  applications  should  bo  made  from 
8  to  6  months  In  advance  of  dote  of  entrance.  For  Catalogue 
containing  Courses  of  Study  and  Calendar,  address 

Rev.  JAMES  C.  MACKENZIE,  Ph.D.,  UwfencsvHle,  W.  1. 

YOUNG  LADIES'  SEMINARY 

Address  F.  CHANDLER,  D.D. _ 


lEEKhRILL  (N.  Y.)  Military  Academy. 

Col.  CHAS.  J.  WKIOHT,  B.8., 

Dr.  John  N.  Tildkn,  Principals. 


OGONTZ  SCHOOL  FOR  Y0UN6  LADIES. 


Removed  In  1883  from  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  to 
OooNTZ,  the  spacious  ce>uniry  seat  of  Jay  Cooke,  will  begin 
lie  thirty-eighth  year,  Wednesday,  Sept.  28.  For  circulars, 
apply  to  PB1NCIPA1.8,  Ogontz,  Montgomery  County,  Pa. 

f’rincipals.  Emeritus  I’rincipals. 

MISS  FKANCE8  E  Bennett,  Miss  M.  L.  Bonnet, 

Miss  Sylvia  j.  Eastman^ _ Miks  H.  a.  Dillayk. 


Wells  College  for  loniig  Mes, 

AURORA,  CAYUGA  LAKE,  N.  Y. 

FULL  COLLEGIATE  Course  of  Study.  Superior  faclIlUe* 
for  MUSIC  and  ART.  Location  beautiful  and  healthful. 
Seeelon  begins  September  14,  1887.  Send  tor  (dialogue. 
_ K.  8.  FRiaBEK,  D.D.,  President. 


MINM  E.  j.  .MACKIE’N  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  New¬ 
burgh,  N.  Y.,  will  reopen  Sept.  22.  Circulars  sent  on 
application. _ 


6LENW00D  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE,  Matawan.N.J. 

Newly  furnished,  new  gymnasium  and  assembly  rooms. 
_ J.  CALVIN  RICE,  A. M  ,  Principal. 


The  preparatory  MFHOOL,  Princeton,  N.J., 

will  receive  a  tew  pupils  during  July  and  August  to 
a>mplete  preparation  for  any  college.  The  l)e8t  ot  board 
and  tutoring  at  moderate  terms.  Reference— President 
McCosh. _ J.  REMSEN  BISHOP,  Head  Master. 


^.r 


THE  NEW- YORK  EVANGELIST :  THURSDAY.  SEPTE3IBER  22,  1887. 


“BAPTIST  MODE  STUDIES.” 

Before  me  lies,  in  a  blue  cover,  a  small  book 
containiofi'  the  very  best  dissertation  on  “  Bap- 
.  tism— Its  Mode,”  that  ever  I  read. 

Rev.  Herbert  H.  Hawes,  D.D.,  of  Staunton, 
Va.,  having  had  his  own  eyes  opened  to  the 
truth  in  the  matter,  has  set  to  work  faithfully 
to  open  other  eyes  which  have  been,  or  are  still, 
holden.  “Jesus  did  not  immerse,”  he  says; 
“  therefore  His  Disciples  did  not :  they  follow¬ 
ed  Him.”  He  quotes  John  Baptist’s  saying 
that  Christ  should  baptize  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  with  fire,  and  then  shows  how  He 
did  this — by  pouring  out  the  Spirit  upon  men. 

He  says  baptism  was  intended  by  our  Lord 
“  to  go  wherever  the  Gospel  goes.  This  im¬ 
mersion  cannot  do.  To  the  sick  bed,  to  the 
prisoner  in  jail,  to  the  criminal  on  the  scaffold, 
Christ’s  mode  can  easily  go.  .  .  .  His  com¬ 
mands  are  not  grievous.”  The  writer  might 
have  added  that  the  immersion  mode  is  very 
grievous  to  not  a  few  persons,  who  believe  that 
it  is  duty,  yet  fear  to  obey ;  also  he  might  have 
said  that  to  the  Christians  of  the  Arctic  regions 
immersion  would  be  a  burden  too  great  to  be 
borne.  “  Those  who  follow  Christ’s  example 
in  baptizing,  can  at  a  moment’s  notice,  and 
without  any  laborious  preparations  or  ex¬ 
posures  of  person,  baptize  a  believing  sinner 
wherever  the  Gospel  finds  its  way  to  his 
heart.” 

“  What  Jesus  did  in  baptizing  gives  us  the 
only  example  of  mode  to  be  found  in  the  New 
Testament.”  Says  an  objector ;  “  But  the  Dis¬ 
ciples  were  immersed — for  the  record  of  this 
baptism  says  it  filled  the  house  where  they 
were  sitting.”  “Nay,”  says  our  author,  “it 
was  the  sound  that  filled  the  house.”  How 
should  they  be  baptized  in  a  sound  ?  “  Peter 
says,  ill  giving  an  account  of  these  baptisms, 
‘And  as  I  began  to  speak,  the  Holy  Ghost  fell 
on  them,  as  on  us  at  the  beginning.’  .  .  .  The 
baptism  with  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  immer¬ 
sion.  .  .  .  Did  Peter  follow  his  Lord’s  exam¬ 
ple  ?  ...  In  all  things  look  to  Jesus  first. 
When  He  baptized.  He  did  not  ,  .  .  immerse 
nor  plunge  nor  dip  them  into  anything,  but 
He  caused  the  Holy  Spirit  to  fall  upon  them 
from  heaven  as  they  sat  in  that  upper  room  at 
Jerusalem.  This  is  His  example;  it  is  plain 
and  satisfactory.  .  .^.  The  Spirit  was  poured 
out,  shed  forth,  sent  down,  fell  upon.  .  .  .  No 
one  was  ever  said  to  be  immersed,  or  dipped, 
into  the  Spirit.  .  .  .  Can  any  one  think  that 
Jesus  would  use  one  mode  and  mean  another 
in  His  command  to  baptize  ?  ” 

Dr.  Hawes  shows  clearly  how  vain  it  is  to 
depend  on  Greek  prepositions— the  slippery 
things— for  any  support  in  an  argument.  He 
also  makes  it  plain  that  since  all  the  Hebrew 
and  Jewish  baptisms  were  by  sprinkling,  pour¬ 
ing,  or  washing,  these  were  the  only  forms 
that  John  Baptist  would  ever  have  thought 
of ;  they  were  what  he  had  always  been  used 
to.  Even  to  this  day  no  converted  Jew  asks 
for  immersion,  though  some  may  accept  it. 

If  the  word  “  baptize  ”  had  been  put  in  the 
English  text  of  the  New  Testament  in  every 
place  where  it  is  in  the  Greek  text,  all  contro¬ 
versy  regarding  its  meaning  and  use  would 
perforce  cease.  This  should  have  been  done; 
but  as  one  of  the  Revisers  writes  to  me,  it 
could  not  be  “because  of  English  conserva¬ 
tism.”  What  a  pity ! 

Of  the  text  “  Buried  with  Christ  in  baptism,” 
Dr.  Hawes  says  “Dr.  Judson  and  the  Baptist 
historian  R  )bertson  admit  that  these  words 
are  misapplied  when  used  as  an  evidence  of 
the  mode  of  baptism.” 

But  enough.  Let  every  one  who  has  been 
in  any  doubt  as  to  the  true  mode  of  baptism, 
buy  and  study  well  the  excellent  little  book  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Herbert  H.  Hawes. 

Augusta  Moore. 


A  TALK  WITH  AN  ABED  EVANGELIST 
ABOUT  REVIVALS. 

It  was  my  privilege  recently  to  form  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  the  Rev.  Elijah  Buck  of  Centra- 
lia.  III.,  who  passed  into  glory  a  few  days  ago. 
Father  Buck  lived  almost  a  century,  and  more 
than  fifty  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  the 
Gospel  ministry.  He  had  been  a  co-laborer 
with  Rev.  Charles  G.  Finney  in  his  remarka¬ 
ble  revival  work  in  Western  New  York,  and 
had  himself  participated  in  or  conducted  more 
than  one  hundred  extensive  works  of  grace  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  He  was  a  good 
man,  a  man  of  prayer  and  faith  and  loA-e.  He 
rests  from  his  labors,  and  hundreds  of  saved 
men  and  women  are  thanking  God  for  his  life 
and  work. 

Shortly  before  his  death  I  met  him  for  the 
first  time  at  his  home.  A  few  of  us  went  to  his 
sick-room,  and  with  him  partook  of  the  em¬ 
blems  of  our  Saviour’s  broken  body  and  shed 
blood.  It  was  a  very  precious  service,  and 
God’s  Spirit  was  evidently  present.  I  talked 
with  him  regarding  his  revival  work,  and  he 
freely  narrated  some  of  his  large  and  effective 
experience.  He  emphasized  the  importance  of 
personal,  individual  work,  and  gave  the  follow¬ 
ing  illustration : 

When  a  young  man,  a  college  student,  he 
visited  a  village  in  New  York,  and  found  only 
one  individual  in  the  village  who  made  a  pro¬ 
fession  of  religion.  It  was  a  desperate  case, 
and  a  man  of  weaker  faith  would  have  given 
up  the  thought  of  a  revival  in  that  town.  He 
went  to  the  only  pious  man  in  that  village,  and 
proposed  to  him  to  “  invite  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  to  come  to  that  town  on  the  business  of 
redemption,  and  to  remain  there  until  the 
business  was  all  done  u|).”  tl  make  use  of 
terms  which  the  good  man  used  in  his  conver¬ 
sation  with  me.)  The  two  praying  men  met 
and  implored  the  Redeemer  of  men  to  visit  the 
town  in  question.  Then  they  immediately 
started  out  and  visited  every  house  in  the  town, 
to  inform  the  people  of  the  fact  that  Jesus  had 
been  invited,  and  was  surely  expected  that 
very  day.  They  prayed  in  every  home,  and 
found  every  home  actually  prepared  for  their 
coming  and  for  the  presence  of  the  divine 
Guest.  Conviction  seemed  to  have  taken  hold 
upon  every  individual,  and  the  revival  had  al¬ 
ready  begun.  The  result  need  not  be  stated. 
It  was  a  sweeping  work  of  grace,  widely  ex¬ 
tended  and  deeply  seated.  It  was  the  result 
of  personal  work  with  the  individual.  That  is 
the  way  Father  Buck  looked  at  it. 

He  spoke  again  of  what  I  may  term  vicari¬ 
ous  faith,  and  vicarious  repentance,  vicarious 
prayer.  Here  is  his  idea.  I  believe  it  a  cor¬ 
rect  one.  There  are  many  persons  who  will 
never  believe  or  repent  or  pray,  or  exercise 
any  other  religious  function,  until  their  minds 
are  wrought  upon  by  the  divine  Spirit.  The 
interested  Christian  believer  believes  for  the 
skeptic,  repents  for  the  impenitent,  prays  for 
the  prayerless  one,  represents  him  at  the 
throne  of  grace,  and  in  answer  to  theories  and 
the  faith  of  the  believer,  the  sinner  is  wrought 
upon  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  result  is  con¬ 
version.  I  wish  I  could  convey  to  the  minds 
of  the  readers  of  The  Ev.asgelist  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  vigor  with  which  Father  Buck  in¬ 
sisted  upon  the  work  of  intercession  on  the 
part  of  God’s  people  in  behalf  of  the  ungodly. 
Herein,  he  said,  lies  the  defect  of  our  present 
day  church  life.  There  is  not  enough  of  pray¬ 
er  for  the  sinner,  and  personal  interest  in  the 
sinner’s  condition.  God  means  that  His  peo¬ 
ple  shall  be  useful,  useful  in  bringing  men 
and  women  to  the  knowledge  of  salvation; 
and  If  this  world  is  to  be  brought  to  Christ, 


Christian  people,  under  the  direction  of  the 
divine  Spirit,  must  do  the  work. 

Father  Buck  did  not  intimate  that  the  work 
of  the  Christian  minister  in^the  pulpit  should 
be  abolished,  but  he  emphasized  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  personal  work.  This  had  been  his 
own  experience  in  more  than  one  hundred  re¬ 
vivals.  Men  might  resist  the  truth  when  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  minister  from  the  pulpit,  but 
very  few  persons  would  resist  it  when  present¬ 
ed  personally  by  the  warm  heart  and  the  clean 
tongue  of  a  truly  converted  and  godly  man  or 
woman.  My  talks  with  Father  Buck  have 
done  me  good ;  possibly  this  brief  story  may 
help  my  brother.  W.  R.  Moore. 

Vlrden,  Ill. 

FIVE  DELIGHTFUL  BOOKS. 

During  the  past  few  years  I  have  read  sever¬ 
al  books  with  such  thorough  satisfaction  and 
enjoyment,  that  I  should  like  to  express  my  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  profit  and  pleasure  they  have 
affofded  me.  How  often  we  wish  we  could 
know  and  have  for  our  personal  friends  the 
authors  of  our  favorite  books. 

My  five  delightful  books  are  none  of  them 
very  large  volumes  (the  fashion  seems  to  be 
going  out  of  rating  books  by  the  pound),  nor 
are  they  treatises  on  science,  theology,  his¬ 
tory,  or  philosophy,  yet  I  number  them  among 
the  “nourishing  books”  w'hich  that  great 
reader,  Madame  Mohl,  said  she  loved.  They 
furnish  food  for  thought,  and  nourish  imagin¬ 
ation  and  taste  and  all  the  kindly,  finer,  and 
nobler  emotions.  The  writers  are  magnani¬ 
mous  men  of  pure  morality,  broad  charity, 
and  keen  insight,  and  their  criticism  is  sympa¬ 
thetic  criticism — the  only  kind  that  is  of  any 
value,  for  the  learned  eye  is  the  loving  eye. 

The  largest  and  also  the  oldest  of  the  books 
referred  to,  are  Library  Notes  and  Character¬ 
istics,  by  A.  P.  Russell,  a  citizen  of  Ohio.  They 
are  exceedingly  entertaining,  and  packed  full 
of  the  wisest,  wittiest,  most  suggestive  things 
—  biographical,  literary,  philosophical,  and 
critical— gleaned  from  the  wide  field  of  letters 
by  a  mind  that  is  original,  and  not  merely  culti¬ 
vated  and  receptive.  Each  volume  has  an  index, 
which  makes  it  available  for  reference  and  use 
after  we  have  read  it  through.  The  mere  enu¬ 
meration  of  the  authors  and  subjects  discuss¬ 
ed,  is  interesting.  Indexes  and  marginal  sum¬ 
maries  of  contents,  like  catalogues  and  book¬ 
sellers’  lists,  are  often  pleasant  reading ;  and 
tastes  are  so  various,  that  if  half  a  dozen  peo¬ 
ple  made  indexes  to  the  same  volume,  proba¬ 
bly  they  would  all  be  different.  A  man  cannot 
hclj)  impressing  his  personality,  even  upon  an 
index. 

The  last  three  of  my  delightful  books  are 
those  exipiislte  little  works  “Obiter  Dicta,” 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson’s  “  Familiar  Studies 
of  Men  and  Books,”  and  “A  Club  of  One :  Pas¬ 
sages  from  the  Note-book  of  a  Man  who  might 
have  been  Sociable.”  Obiter  Dicta  is  so  charm¬ 
ing  from  beginning  to  end,  that  we  await 
with  impatience  the  book  on  Charlotte  Bronte, 
which  the  author  is  said  to  be  writing.  Ste¬ 
venson’s  “Familiar  Studies”  has  the  same 
ease  and  grace  of  style  and  generous  tone,  the 
same  kindly  manner  of  discussing  our  ohl  lit¬ 
erary  friends,  that  make  “Obiter  Dicta”  so 
attractive.  The  judgments  of  both  critics  are 
so  affectionate,  yet  so  acute,  discriminating, 
just,  true,  and  unprejudiced,  that  one  cannot 
help  wishing  the  fortunate  authors  in  ques¬ 
tion  could  have  the  satisfaction  granted  to 
their  admirers  of  reading  them.  Such  wri¬ 
ting  humanizes  highly  cultivated  people,  and 
w'arms  and  enlarges  their  hearts,  in  danger  of 
growing  cold  and  contracted  as  the  analytical 
and  critical  powers  are  developed  ;  and  we  re¬ 
gard  the  authors  with  gratitude  as  well  as  ad¬ 
miration,  and  take  their  books  to  our  heart  of 
hearts. 

What  I  have  said  of  “Obiter  Dicta”  and 
“Familiar  Studies,”  api)lies  also  to  “A  Club 
of  One,”  published  last  Spring  by  Houghton, 
Milllin  &  Co.,  but  it  is  the  most  original  in 
form  and  substance  of  the  three,  and  is  one  of 
the  little  books  that  arc  likely  to  live.  The 
publishers  have  given  it  a  fitting  dress,  and 
the  tcisteful  binding,  jmper,  and  type  make  it 
one  of  the  prettiest  of  books.  Book  lovers  in 
England  and  America  have  already  given  it  a 
warm  welcome,  and  it  will  no  doubt  become 
with  many  a  reader  “my  darling  book,”  as 
Coleridge  called  Southey’s  Wesley,  which  he 
never  tired  of  reading  over  and  over  again,  es¬ 
pecially  when  he  was  ill  and  depressed. 

DEATH  OF  REV.  WILLIA.H  F.  .MILLIKAN. 

“Almost  home,  brother,  almost  home  1  ”  were  the 
farewell  words  of  a  loving  Christian  sister  to  R»v. 
William  F.  Millikan  as  he  lay  a  dying,  Sept.  4,  1887. 
What  a  memorabie  seene  was  that  in  far  off  Kansas 
that  Sabbath  afternoon ! 

“  The  ehamlwr  where  a  good  man  meets  his  fate. 

Is  privileged  beyond  the  eommou  walks  of  virtuous  life, 
Quite  in  the  verge  of  heiiven.” 

Precious  friends  an(i  many  members  of  his  church 
stood  around  that  bedside  during  the  afternoon  watch¬ 
ing  the  beloved  one,  with  words  of  comfort  and  praise 
and  songs  of  holy  cheer.  One  was  “  Beulah  Land,”  for 
which  he  asked  days  before.  After  sunset  he  gently, 
very  gently  fell  asleep  in  .Tesus. 

Saturday  evening  a  brother  minister  spoke  of  Jesus 
promises,  and  whether  they  comforted  him.  “Yes; 
and  I  shall  soon  be  with  Him.”  A  heavy  chill  came 
early  Sabbath  morning,  greatly  reducing  his  wasted 
strength.  In  extreme  suffering  afterward,  ho  wished 
to  change  fiom  bed  to  iounge,  ami  back  again— and 
again.  Looking  from  the  lounge  on  the  green  grass  in 
front,  I  spoke  of  “  the  green  pastures  and  still  waters.” 
He  assented ;  and  all  day,  with  his  eyes. 

So  passed  from  earth  a  faithful  servant  who  has  com¬ 
forted  many,  and  whose  ministry  has  l>een  greatly 
blessed.  Without  guile  himself,  ho  looked  not  for  it  in 
others.  He  was  eminently  painstaking  and  gentle  in 
ministerial  duties,  and  a  wonderful  blessing  attended 
ali  his  ways. 

On  Tuesday  an  affectionate  and  sympathetic  people 
gathered  at  the  church,  where  all  the  neighboring  min¬ 
isters  were  present,  and  paid  appreciative  tributes  to 
the  Christian  life  and  work  of  the  departed  one,  show¬ 
ing  that  true  greatness  lies  in  serving  one’s  “  genera¬ 
tion  according  to  the  will  of  God.”  Loving  hands  had 
arranged  flowers,  emblems  of  that  sweet  peace  which 
rested  on  the  face  of  the  departed.  When  all  had  taken 
farewell  till  a  glorious  resurrection,  we  proceeded  to 
Colony :  for  during  the  last  year  Mr.  Millikan  had,  with 
the  advice  and  concurrence  of  Neosho  Presbytery,  tak¬ 
en  up  work  at  this  point,  and  Lone  Elm  or  Reeve,  still 
further  away,  and  formed  a  church  at  each  place. 
Mr.  Millikan  arrange<l  to  be  buried  midway  among  all 
the  people  of  bis  loving  charge.  At  church  in  Colony, 
all  the  ministerial  brethren,  with  a  sixth,  the  Baptist 
pastor,  emphasized  the  lessons  of  his  life:  for  he  “  was 
a  good  man  and  a  just.”  The  Baptist  brother  spoke  of 
first  seeing  him  in  the  Week  of  Prayer,  when,  not  yet 
knowing  his  name,  he  said  to  himself  “  That  man  has 
a  warm  heart  for  missions,”  and  said  they  as  a  com¬ 
munity  had  sustained  a  great  loss.  Elders  from  all 
these  churches  bore  him  to  his  rest,  and  soldiers  of  the 
Grand  .Army  buried  him,  for  he  g,ave  devoted  service 
to  his  country,  supplying  the  two  churches  of  his  pas¬ 
torate  every  Sabbath  through  another  brother. 

Mr.  Millikan  was  born  a  child  of  the  Covenant,  of 
New  England  parentage,  at  Windham,  Ohio.  He  was 
fitted  at  Windham  .Academy  for  Western  Reserve  Col¬ 
lege,  where  he  finished  his  academic  and  fheological 
studies  in  1851.  From  that  day  till  resigning  his  work 
in  New  York,  Jan.  1, 1885,  he  was  not  a  Sabbath  with¬ 
out  preaching  regularly  with  some  church.  Many 
souis  have  been  given  to  his  prayers.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  Rev.  Joseph  Treat,  formerly  of  Litchfield 
county.  Conn.  He  was 64  years  of  age,  and  from  junior 
year  in  college  a  subscriber  and  reader  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist.  He  has  labored  in  the  Presbyteries  of  Maumee, 
Cleveland,  Zanesville,  and  Rochester,  whence  he  came 
to  Kansas  for  a  milder  climate. 

The  workers  fall,  but  the  work  will  go  on.  L. 

Carlyle,  Kan. 


Sfilc  gi|fHirtn  at  n^otne. 

BBBTEA  BEHEDICVB  MISSION. 

By  Josephine  C.  Ooodale. 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  next  morning,  the  sun  came  peeping  in 
at  Bertha’s  window  at  an  early  hour,  and  the 
wren  who  had  built  her  nest  right  under  it 
among  the  scarlet  blossoms  of  the  Virginia 
creeper,  was  busy  at  work  trying  to  quiet  the 
noisy  calls  for  breakfast  of  her  four  feather¬ 
less  babies.  Bertha  got  up  and  looked  out  at 
the  wide-open  mouths,  and  said  ‘Ah,  little 
birdie,  those  are  not  the  only  hungry  ones  in 
this  place !  Here  are  a  houseful  of  people  who 
want  their  breakfast,  and  I  must  go  down  and 
see  what  I  can  do  about  it.’  So  she  quickly 
dressed  herself,  putting  on  a  neat  cambric 
dress  in  place  of  the  pretty  grey  suit  that  she 
had  worn  the  day  before ;  and  after  kneeling 
by  her  bedside  to  thank  God  for  His  goodness 
in  bringing  her  safely  to  her  home,  and  to  ask 
for  supplies  of  grace  and  strength  for  the  du¬ 
ties  of  another  day,  she  opened  the  book, of 
“Sunbeams  ”  which  .Aunt  Mary  had  given  her 
at  parting.  She  thought  of  her  auntie’s  part¬ 
ing  injunction:  ‘Never  leave  your  room,  my 
dear  Birdie,  without  reading  some  passage 
from  God’s  Word  as  your  guiding  text  for  the 
day.  Better  let  your  body  go  unfed  than  your 
precious  soul.’  Bertha  turned  to  the  passage 
for  the  day,  and  read  “  The  Lord  shall  guide 
thee  continuall.y  and  satisfy  thy  soul.” 

Then  tiptoeing  softly  down-stairs  so  as  not 
to  wake  the  sleeping  children,  she  went  to  the 
kitchen,  which  was  just  away  from  the  main 
house,  and  found  that  Nancy  had  already 
made  the  fire,  and  was  just  returning  from  the 
spring. 

‘  Wal,  Miss  Birdie,  ye  are  up  right  airly  this 
marnin’.  Ye  see  I  alters  gpes  for  a  bucket  of 
water  the  fust  thing;  it’s  so  freshing  like.’ 

‘  Yes,’  said  Bertha,  not  noticing  her  last  re¬ 
mark,  ‘  I  slept  so  well  last  night  that  I  woke 
early,  and  thought  perhaps  I  could  help  you 
get  breakfast,  or  take  baby  Tom  if  mother  is 
awake,  or  do  something.’ 

‘Your  maw  aint  awake  yet,  fur  that  yere 
baby  let’s  a  body  know  when  it’s  time  to  git 
up,  and  I  aint  heerd  him  a-yet;  but  there’s 
anuff  to  do  yere  for  three  women,  let  alone 
one,  and  she  not  over-strong.  There’s  no  light 
bread  fur  breakfast,  and  as  fur  pone,  a  body 
kint  make  anuff  to  feed  them  yere  men,  and 
that’s  what  I  tell  yer  paw.  Sez  I,  yejieed  a 
woman  yere  jes  to  make  pone,  so  ye  du.’ 

‘  But  now  that  I  am  at  home  I  can  help  you,’ 
said  Bertha.  ‘I  can  make  very  good  biscuit; 
or  I  did  know  how  if  I  have  not  forgotten.’ 

‘I  spect  ye  hev,’  was  Nancy’s  consoling  re¬ 
mark.  ‘  Them  yere  boardin’  schules  aint 
much  places  to  larn  how  to  make  biscuit,  I 
reckon.’ 

But  Bertha,  putting  on  one  of  her  mother’s 
large  aprons,  soon  sifted  flour,  and  with  bak¬ 
ing-powder,  butter,  and  some  of  the  fresh  milk 
which  one  of  the  men  had  just  brought  in  in 
a  tin  “  kettle  ”  (as  Nancy  called  it),  a  large  pan 
of  biscuit  was  made,  and  set  down  to  be  baked 
when  the  oven  should  be  at  the  proper  tem¬ 
perature.  Nancy’s  grim  face  expressed  satis¬ 
faction  as  she  ejaculated  ‘  I  didn’t  expect!  ’ 

Just  then  baby  Tom’s  voice  was  heard,  and 
Bertha  went  to  her  mother’s  room  ;  first  going 
up-stairs  to  call  her  sister  Fanny.  Mrs.  Bene¬ 
dict  was  pleased  and  8uri)rised  to  see  Bertha, 
and  the  baby,  grasping  his  new  rattle  in  his 
fat  fist,  sprang  into  his  sister’s  arms  without 
any  persuasion. 

‘Do  not  get  up  yet,  dear  mother,’  said  Ber¬ 
tha.  ‘  I  will  take  Tommy  out  of  the  room  and 
let  you  get  some  rest,  and  when  breakfast  is 
ready  I  will  bring  yours  to  you.’ 

Bertha  took  baby  Tom  out  into  the  dining¬ 
room,  and  after  safely  tying  him  in  his  chair, 
helped  Fanny,  who  hail  just  come  down  from 
her  room,  to  set  the  table.  Presently  the  three 
boys  were  heard  tearing  down  the  stairs— the 
twins,  Phil  and  Ned,  disputing  over  an  ex¬ 
change  of  jackets;  and  Clarence  crying  be¬ 
cause  some  one  had  ‘  tooken  his  new  knife  out 
of  his  potit,’  and  he  couldn’t  find  it.  Poor 
Bertha  was  in  despair  for  a  moment;  but  send¬ 
ing  uj)  a  little  prayer  from  her  heart  for  pa¬ 
tience,  she  persuaded  the  trio  to  go  up-stairs 
again  with  her,  where  after  washing  their  faces 
and  hands,  and  brushing  each  curly  head,  she 
settled  the  dispute  about  the  jackets,  and  sent 
them  down-stairs  again  in  a  much  happier 
frame  of  mind.  Then  Phil  suddenly  remem¬ 
bered  that  he  had  used  Clarence’s  knife  the 
night  before  in  making  a  willow  whistle,  and 
that  was  found  and  restored  to  its  rightful  own¬ 
er.  By  the  time  that  baby  Tom,  now  tired  of 
his  rattle,  had  been  deposited  in  his  wagon, 
and  Amy  had  been  coaxed  into  drawing  him 
up  and  down  under  the  shade  of  the  largest 
sycamore-tree  that  grew  at  the  side  of  the 
house,  Bertha  was  tired  enough  to  rest;  but 
she  helped  to  wait  on  the  table,  and  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  hungry  children,  and  the 
four  unkempt  harvest  hands  who  came  in  to 
eat  at  the  first  sound  of  the  bell.  She  felt  re¬ 
paid,  however,  when  her  father  said  ‘Why,  I 
thought  mother  had  a  headache  this  morning ; 
but  who  made  these  biscuit  ?  ’ 

‘  Bertha  did,’  said  Philip,  who  was  in  the 
kitchen  when  the  snowy  puffs  were  taken  from 
the  oven,  ‘  ’cause  Nancy  said  so ;  and  she  said, 
too,’  continued  Phil,  ‘  that  such  a  girl  as  Birdie 
is  some  account.’ 

‘I  quite  agree  with  her,’  said  Mr.  Benedict, 
as  he  patted  the  flushed  cheek  of  Bertha,  and 
then  helped  her  to  some  of  Nancy’s  crisp  bacon 
and  omelet. 

Just  then  Bertha  remembered  her  mother’s 
breakfast,  but  as  she  rose  to  get  it,  Mrs.  Bene¬ 
dict  entered  the  room,  saying  ‘I  thought  per¬ 
haps  my  head  would  feel  better  if  I  made  the 
effort  to  get  up.’ 

Mr.  Benedict  was  pleased  to  see  something 
of  the  old  animation  coming  back  into  his 
wife’s  face,  and  he  said  ‘  I  believe  Birdie’s 
coming  home  is  going  to  be  as  good  as  medi¬ 
cine  for  all  of  us.’ 

The  long,  hot  Summer  day  dragged  its  weary 
length  along,  but  it  was  all  too  short  for  Ber¬ 
tha,  who  found  so  much  to  do— so  much,  in¬ 
deed,  that  she  almost  experienced  a  feeling  of 
discouragement,  as  she  contrasted  this  disor¬ 
derly  home  with  the  well-kept  and  well-ap¬ 
pointed  house  of  her  dear  Aunt  Mary ;  but 
trying  quickly  to  banish  such  thoughts  from 
her  mind,  she  set  herself  to  work  to  make  their 
humble  home  as  comfortable  as  she  could. 

With  Fanny’s  assistance,  she  cleared  the 
table,  swejit  the  crumbs  from  the  floor,  dark¬ 
ened  the  windows,  and  set  the  chairs  in  order. 
This  work  was  usually  done  by  Nancy,  but 
often  at  so  late  an  hour,  that  the  room  was 
swarming  with  flies,  making  the  family  meals 
very  uncomforUible.  Then  the  sitting-room 
was  swept  and  dusted,  and  the  flowers  which 
she  had  sent  the  three  boys  to  gather  for  her, 
tastefully  arranged  in  a  vase  and  placed  upon 
a  table.  Little  Clarence  was  just  ready  to  cry, 
when  he  saw  the  pretty  white  morning-glories 
with  which  he  had  filled  his  arms  from  the 
bank  behind  the  house,  closing  their  dainty 
cups  over  the  purple  centres ;  but  Bertha  com¬ 
forted  him  by  putting  them  in  a  shallow  dish 
of  water,  and  placing  them  on  the  organ,  where 
she  told  him  they  might  wake  up  again,  and 
where  papa  would  be  sure  to  see  them  when  he 
came  in. 

Meantime  Mrs.  Benedict,  who  inspired  by 


Bertha’s  example,  had  roused  herself  to  unus¬ 
ual  effort,  had  bathed  and  dressed  baby  Tom, 
and  he  was  now  safely  disposed  in  his  crib  for 
his  morning  nap.  Then  Bertha  took  her  sister 
Amy  upstairs,  and  instructed  her  about  put¬ 
ting  her  room  in  order,  teaching  her  to  hang 
up  her  dresses,  to  place  her  shoes  neatly  in  a 
row,  and  to  keep  tidy  the  drawers  of  the  one 
bureau  which  contained  her  own  clothing  and 
that  of  the  three  little  boys,  by  folding  the  gar¬ 
ments  of  each  kind,  and  laying  them  in  separ¬ 
ate  piles. 

‘  We  must  make  shoe-bags,’  said  Bertha,  ‘  for 
there  are  no  closets  in  this  house ;  but  we  can 
tack  the  chintz  pockets  upon  the  wall,  and  so 
keep  our  shoes  off  from  the  floor,  where  they 
look  so  untidy.’ 

Then  the  many  garments  which  she  had 
found  needing  buttons,  tapes,  or  with  holes  in 
them,  were  ttiken  down-stairs  and  added  to  the 
already  over -burdened  family  work-basket; 
and  calling  both  her  sisters,  she  said  cheerily 
‘  Now,  let  us  take  all  this  work  out  to  the  bench 
under  the  sycamore,  where  it  is  shady  and  cool, 
and  as  “  many  hands  make  light  work,”  we 
will  soon  reduce  this  pile,  and  have  the  basket 
empty  by  dinner-time.  Nancy  says  that  as  we 
have  done  up  the  work  in  the  house,  she  will 
be  quite  able  to  get  the  dinner,  and  she  will 
tell  us  when  it  is  time  to  set  the  table.’ 

Fanny  and  Amy  got  their  thimbles,  and 
while  Amy  replaced  missing  buttons,  and  Fan¬ 
ny  darned  stockings,  Bertha  set  herself  to  the 
work  of  mending  more  difficult  rents,  some¬ 
times  being  obliged  to  go  to  her  mother  for 
instruction  where  the  tears  seemed  to  be  of  an 
unusually  original  kind.  Mrs.  Benedict  rous¬ 
ed  herself  enough  to  help  Bertha,  even  volun¬ 
teering  to  patch  a  pair  of  Philip’s  pants  that 
had  long  been  lying  by,  waiting  for  some  one 
to  mend  them. 

‘I  do  believe,’ said  Bertha,  ‘that  our  boys 
have  a  genius  for  tearing  off  buttons,  if  for  no¬ 
thing  else.’ 

‘  Ye’ll  think  so,  I  reckon.  Miss  Birdie,  before 
the  Summer  are  over,’  said  Nancy,  who  passed 
through  the  yard  with  a  basket  of  vegetables 
from  the  garden  in  time  to  hear  Bertha’s  re¬ 
mark.  ‘I’se  glad  to  see  some  one  mending 
them  yere  clothes,  fur  1  kint  get  a  minit’s  time 
to  mend  sence  these  yere  men  are  yere  to  cook 
fur,  and  yure  maw  don’t  pear  to  take  no  in¬ 
terest  no  way,’  remarked  Nancy  with  a  jerk, 
as  she  passed  down  the  path  leading  to  the 
kitchen. 

Bertha  heaved  a  sigh  ;  but  quickly  brighten¬ 
ing  up  again,  entertained  her  sisters  while 
they  sewed  with  accounts  of  her  school-life; 
giving  them  a  history  of  one  day  at  school 
which  she  said  was  much  like  every  other  day, 
with  its  time  divided  up  into  sections  of  forty 
minutes  each,  and  the  chapel  bell  sounding,  to 
mark  the  close  of  one  lesson  and  the  beginning 
of  another  study  or  recitation.  But  most  of  all 
she  loved  to  tell,  and  they  loved  to  hear  about 
the  dear  Aunt  Mary;  and  as  Bertha  told  them 
how  on  the  last  Thanksgiving  Day  she  went 
with  her  auntie  in  the  carriage  distributing 
baskets  packed  with  turkey,  cranberries,  veg¬ 
etables,  and  delicacies,  to  the  many  who  were 
pensioners  upon  her  bounty,  Fanny  rem-irked 
‘How  good  she  is!  “Just  like  grandma,” 
papa  says.’ 

‘Or  rather,’  said  Bertha,  ‘  like  Jesus,  for  we 
read  that  “  He  went  about  doing  good,”  and 
that  is  just  what  Aunt  Mary  is  doing  all  the 
time.’ 

NOBODY  ELSE. 

Two  little  hands  so  caroliil  and  brisk, 

Putting  the  tea-things  away  ; 

While  mother  is  resting  awhile  in  her  chair, 

For  she  has  been  busy  all  day. 

And  the  dear  little  fingers  are  working  for  love. 
Although  they  are  tender  and  wee. 

“  I’ll  do  it  so  nicely,”  she  says  to  herself — 

“  There’s  nobody  else,  you  see.” 

Two  little  feet  just  scampered  up-stairs. 

For  daddy  will  quickly  be  here; 

And  his  shoes  must  be  rendy  and  warm  by  the  lire. 
That  is  burning  so  bright  and  so  cioar. 

Then  she  must  climb  on  a  chair  to  keep  watch  ; 

“  He  cannot  come  in  without  me. 

When  mother  is  tired,  I  open  the  door — 

Tliere’s  nobody  else,  you  see.” 

Two  little  arms  round  daddy’s  dear  neck. 

And  a  soft,  tlowny  cheek  ’gainst  his  own  ; 

For  out  of  the  nest,  so  cosy  and  bright. 

The  little  one’s  mother  has  llown. 

She  brushes  the  tear-drops  away  as  she  thinks 
“  Now  he  has  no  one  but  me. 

I  mustn’t  give  way ;  that  would  make  him  so  sad — 
And  there's  nobody  else,  you  see.” 

Two  little  tears  on  the  pillow,  just  shed. 

Dropped  from  the  two  pretty  eyes; 

Two  little  arms  stretching  out  in  the  dark. 

Two  little  faint  sobbing  cries  : 

“  Daddy  forgot  I  was  always  waked  up — 

Then  he  whispered  good-night  to  me. 

O  mother,  come  back  just  lo  kiss  me  in  bed — 
There’s  nobody  else,  you  see.” 

Little  true  heart,  if  mother  could  look 
Out  from  her  home  in  the  skies. 

She  will  not  pass  on  to  her  haven  of  rest 
While  the  tears  dim  her  litile  one’s  eyes. 

If  God  has  shed  sorrow  around  us  just  now, 

Yet  His  sunshine  is  ever  to  be ! 

And  He  is  the  comfort  for  every  one’s  pain — 
There’s  nobody  else,  you  see. 

—Argosy. 

SOMETHING  FROM  A  SCHOOL-GIRL'S  JOURNAL. 

You  scholars  who  have  begun  to  go  to  school 
again  after  the  long  vacation  and  find  it  up¬ 
hill  work,  even  with  plenty  of  time  to  study 
your  lessons,  will  be  encouraged  by  reading  a 
few  pages  from  a  school-girl’s  journal  written 
sixty  years  ago. 

November,  18110.  Father’s  attempt  at  farm¬ 
ing  i)roved,  as  might  have  been  expected,  an 
entire  failure,  and  for  want  of  a  better  place, 
he  determined  to  remove  to  the  village.  He 
took  a  little  house  on  the  outskirts,  the  poor¬ 
est  we  ever  had,  with  only  two  rooms  on  the 
floor,  and  a  loft,  to  which  we  ascended  by 
means  of  a  ladder.  We  were  not  discouraged, 
however,  but  managed  to  make  the  house  a 
little  genteel,  as  well  as  ti<ly.  My  sister  Har¬ 
riet  had  a  knack  at  twisting  ribbons  and  fitting 
dresses,  and  she  took  in  sewing.  I  got  con¬ 
stant  employment  of  a  little  Scotch  woman  at 
twisting  thread. 

April,  1831.  A  new  academy  has  been  erect¬ 
ed  in  the  village,  and  it  now  opened  with  about 
a  hundred  puiiils.  I  was  one  of  the  first  to  at¬ 
tend.  As  soon  as  I  came  home  at  night  I 
used  to  sit  down  to  .sew  with  Harriet;  and  it 
was  a  rule  never  to  lay  down  the  work  until, 
according  to  our  estimation,  I  had  earned 
enough  to  clear  the  expenses  of  the  day — tui¬ 
tion,  clothing,  food,  &c. 

October,  1831.  On  Monday  morning  I  used 
to  arise  at  two  o’clock  and  do  the  washing  for 
the  family  before  nine;  on  Thursday  evening 
I  did  the  ironing;  and  Saturday,  because  there 
was  but  half  a  day  of  school,  we  made  baking- 
day.  My  classmates  had  spent  all  their  lives 
in  school,  and  they  now  had  plenty  of  leisure 
for  study.  They  were  also,  all  but  one,  older 
than  myself,  and  I  therefore  found  it  a  difficult 
task  to  keep  up  with  them  without  robbing  my 
sleeping  hours.  I  seldom  got  any  rest  till  one 
or  two  o’clock,  and  then  I  read  French  and 
solved  mathematical  problems  in  my  sleep. 

March,  1832.  My  health  failed  under  my 
accumulated  labors,  and  the  physician  was 
consulted.  He  said  study  disagreed  with  me, 
and  I  must  leave  school. 

April,  1832.  Mother  insisted  on  my  giving 
up  my  studies,  and  hinted  that  I  might  make 
millinery  a  very  lucrative  business.  But  de¬ 
voting  my  life  to  making  bonnets,  was  not  in 
accordance  with  my  plans,  and  I  rebelled. 


“  But  what  do  you  intend  to  do  ?  ”  asked  my 
mother.  “  You  are  almost  fifteen,  and  you 
cannot  go  to  school  always.”  That  was  true 
enough,  and  I  went  away  to  think. 

April  6th.  Went  to  my  academy  teacher, 
and  after  some  awkward  hesitation,  ventured 
to  ask  if  he  thought  me  capable  of  teaching 
school.  “  Yes,”  said  he,  “  but  you  are  not  halt 
big  enough.”  He,  however,  gave  me  a  recom¬ 
mendation  and  promised  to  keep  the  matter 
secret. 

Wo  will  not  quote  more  from  this  journal, 
which  can  be  found  in  the  “  Life  and  Letters 
of  Emily  C.  Judson.”  This  ambitious,  perse¬ 
vering  girl  was  Emily  Chubbuck,  who  after¬ 
wards  married  Rev.  Dr.  Judson,  one  of  the 
earliest  missionaries  to  India. 

After  procurring  the  recommendation  from 
her  teacher,  she  went  to  one  of  the  School  Com¬ 
mittee  in  an  adjoining  town,  and  made  appli¬ 
cation  for  the  school  in  one  of  the  districts. 
After  some  hesittition  the  school  was  given 
her  on  trial.  Even  at  so  young  an  age  she 
proved  a  successful  teacher,  and  by  studying 
out  of  school  hours  she  managed  to  educate 
herself  sufficiently  to  take  her  place  as  a 
teacher  in  the  Utica  Female  Seminary.  Then 
she  began  to  write  for  the  press,  but  thinking 
such  a  (to  her)  unpretentious  name  as  Emily 
Chubbuck  would  not  help  her  make  her  way 
in  the  literary  world,  she  chose  the  nom  de 
plume  of  Fanny  Forrester,  and  under  this 
name  she  wrote  poems  and  stories  that  were 
well  appreciated  by  the  reading  public. 

She  had  ever  since  she  was  a  child  a  great 
desire  to  be  a  missionary,  and  a  few  years 
afterwards  became  the  third  wife  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Judson,  who  lived  but  a  short  time  after  their 
marriage,  and  left  her  in  India  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  his  six  motherless  children. 
She  returned  to  this  country  with  those  chil¬ 
dren,  but  lived  only  a  few  years  after  his  death. 

_  S.  T.  P. 

THAT  CASTLE  OF  MINE. 

BY  F.  LANOBRIDGE. 

An  Englishman’s  homo  is  his  oastle — 

Tlioii«h  only  ii  poor  little  hut; 

'Tis  safe  from  intruder  ns  palnoo  of  Tudor, 

When  onee  its  front-door  has  heen  shut. 

Now,  mine  is  the  sinnilest  of  castles— 

Its  state-room  is  twelve  feet  by  nine— 

But  woe  to  the  raider  or  darim;  Invader 
Who  threatens  that  castle  of  mine. 

I’ll  tell  you  some  enemies,  fierce  and  malign, 

I  mean  to  keep  out  of  that  castle  of  mine. 

The  first  of  my  foes  is  Bad  Temper — 

He's  bad  as  the  worst  of  the  lot; 

By  little  and  little  he’ll  spoil  your  good  victual, 

And  |)oison  the  tea  in  your  pot. 

He’s  over  been  known,  in  his  bintrurns, 

To  smash  half  the  dishes  and  plates; 

I’ve  a  stick  for  his  noddle,  will  soon  make  him  toddle, 
If  ever  he  darkens  my  gates. 

He’s  as  sour  ns  a  sloe,  and  as  bitter  as  brine. 

And  I’ll  draw  him  right  out  of  that  castle  of  mine. 

The  next  of  my  foes  is  Unthrift,  sirs; 

_  Once  let  him  set  foot  in  the  house. 

You’ll  find  ho  makes  haste,  sirs,  your  substance  to 
waste,  sirs. 

And  leave  you  as  poor  ns  a  mouse. 

He’ll  pawn  every  stick  in  the  dwelling— 

You’ll  scarce  keep  a  shoe  to  your  foot. 

And  not  to  mince  matters,  he’ll  leave  you  in  tatters. 

To  loaf  at  the  end  of  the  street. 

Come  comrades  ami  brothers,  we’ll  band  and  combine 
To  keep  the  rogue  out  of  your  castle  and  mine. 

The  last  of  my  foes  is  Strong  Liquor  - 
A  villain  feroidous  and  grim  1 
He’ll  set  your  heail  aching,  he’ll  sot  your  hand  shaking. 
He’ll  dry  up  the  strengih  of  each  limb! 

Your  poor  little  children  he’ll  beggar; 

He’ll  rob  you  of  peace  and  good  name. 

Of  health  and  enjoyment,  of  purse  and  employment. 
And  sink  you  in  ruin  and  .shame. 

Strong  drink  is  a  mocker!  Come,  lads,  lot  us  sign. 

And  banish  the  fiend  from  your  castle  and  mine. 

_  — Eastward  Uol 

TO  BOYS  COMMENCING  BUSINESS. 

Be  on  hand  promptly  in  the  morning  at  your 
plaee  of  business,  and  make  it  a  point  never  to 
he  late,  and  perform  cheerfully  every  duty.  Be 
respectful  to  your  employers,  and  to  all  in  au¬ 
thority  over  you,  and  be  politti  to  every  one  ; 
politeness  costs  nothing,  and  it  will  help  you 
wonderfully  in  getting  on  in  the  world.  And 
above  all,  be  honest  and  truthful.  The  boy 
who  starts  in  life  with  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound 
body,  who  falls  into  no  bad  habits,  wlio  is  hon¬ 
est.  truthful,  and  industrious,  who  remembers 
with  grateful  love  his  father  and  mother,  and 
who  does  not  grow  awfiy  from  his  church  and 
Sunday-school,  luis  qualities  of  mind  and  heart 
that  will  insure  him  success  to  a  remarkable 
degree,  even  though  he  is  endowed  with  only 
ordinary  mental  capacity  ;  for  honor,  truth, 
aqd  industry  are  more  than  genius. 

Don’t  be  fof>pish  in  your  dress,  and  don’t  buy 
anything  before  you  have  the  money  to  pay  for 
it.  Shun  billiard  saloons,  and  be  careful  how 
you  spend  tlie  evenings.  Cultivate  a  taste  for 
reading,  and  read  only  good  books.  With  a 
love  for  reading,  you  will  find  in  books  friends 
ever  true,  and  full  of  cheer  in  time  of  gloom, 
and  sweet  comi»,inionship  for  lonely  hours. 
Other  friends  may  grow  cold  and  forsiike  you, 
but  books  are  always  the  same.  And  in  clos¬ 
ing,  l)oys,  I  would  say  again,  that  with  truth, 
honesty,  and  industry,  and  a  living  faith  in 
God,  you  will  succeed. 

Honor  aii<l  shame  from  no  condition  rise; 

Act  well  your  part;  there  all  the  honor  lies. 

HELPFUL  THOUGHTS  FOR  HOME-LIFE. 

The  best  place  to  prepare  for  the  duties  of  pa¬ 
renthood,  is  that  of  JLary :  at  Jesus’  feet. — Rev. 
John  Love  jr. 

There  is  no  such  detective  as  prayer :  for  no  one 
can  hide  away  from  it.  It  puts  its  hand  on  the 
shoulder  of  a  man  ten  thousand  miles  off;  it 
alights  on  a  ship  in  mid-Atlantic. — Tulmage. 

The  bird  that  to  the  evening  sings. 

Leaves  music  when  her  song  is  ended — 

A  sweetness  left  which  takes  not  wings. 

But  with  each  pulse  of  eve  is  blended. 

Thus  life  involves  a  double  light; 

Our  acts  and  words  have  many  brothers; 

The  heart  that  makes  its  own  delight 
Makes  also  a  delight  for  others. 

— Charles  Swain, 

If  we  study  Ihe  Scriptures  when  alone  with  God 
in  the  Holy  Mount,  God  will  show  us  in  them  the 
patterns  of  character  and  disposition  and  duty 
which  Ho  wants  us  to  work  out  for  His  glory  in 
our  daily  common  life. — The  Presbyterian. 

A  LITTLE  GIRL'S  LOGIC. 

A  girl  six  years  old  was  on  a  visit  to  her 
grandfather,  who  was  a  New  England  divine 
celebrated  for  bis  logical  powers. 

‘  Only  think,  Grandpa,  what  Uncle  Robert 
says  1 ’ 

•  What  does  he  say,  my  dear  ?  ’ 

‘  Why,  h«  says  the  moon  is  made  of  green 
cheese!  It  isn’t  at  all— is  it?  ’ 

‘  Well,  child,  suppose  you  find  out  yourself.’ 

‘  How  can  I,  Grandpa  ?  ’ 

‘  Get  your  Bible  and  see  what  it  says.’ 

‘  Where  shall  I  begin  ?  ’ 

‘  Begin  at  the  beginning.’ 

The  child  sat  down  to  read  the  Bible.  Be¬ 
fore  she  got  more  than  half  through  the  sec¬ 
ond  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  ha<l  read  about 
tiie  creation  of  the  stars  and  the  animals,  she 
came  back  to  her  grandfather,  her  eyes  all 
blight  with  the  excitement  of  discovery  ;  ‘  I’ve 
found  it.  Grandpa  !  It  isn’t  true :  for  God 
made  the  moon  before  He  made  any  cows  !  ’ 

THE  FOG  BELL. 

There  is  a  most  ingenious  fog  bell  at  Cape 
Cod,  the  mechanism  of  which  may  not  be 
known  to  all  our  young  people.  A  Western 
paper  thus  describes  it :  It  was  a  fog  bell  that 
used  to  ring  on  Race  Point,  Cape  Cod.  There 
was  a  big  bell  with  a  clock-work  that  would 
mournfully  toll  it  whenever  it  was  set  a-going. 
The  bell  was  under  cover,  but  projecting  from 
the  house  was  a  long,  nicely-balanced  lever 
with  a  big  sponge  on  the  outer  end.  There 
w^  a  little  roof  over  the  sponge  to  keep  the 
rain  off,  but  when  a  fog  came  on,  the  moisture 
would  saturate  the  sponge,  and  the  weight 
bearing  the  lever  down  would  start  the  ma¬ 
chine,  and  set  the  bell  to  tolling.  When  the 
fog  disappeared,  the  sponge  dried  out  and  the 
lever  stopped  the  bell. 


THE  SALOON. 

The  Westminster  Teacher  says:  “No  shel¬ 
tered  home  is  secure  from  the  peril  of  the  sa¬ 
loon.  The  beautiful  boy,  clean  and  innocent, 
whom  a  fond  mother  presses  now  to  her  heart, 
may  some  day  be  laid  at  her  feet  an  utter  ruin, 

!  destroyed  by  the  saloon.  The  question  touch¬ 
es  the  dearest  interest  of  every  household. 
The  sentiment  of  Christian  temperance  should 
be  fastened  in  every  home  and  in  every  Sab- 
bath-school.  If  the  drunkard  of  years  cannot 
be  saved,  let  the  young  be  snatched  from  the 
;  peril. 

“  In  a  little  time  the  children  who  now  play 
I  about  our  doors  and  sit  in  our  classes,  will 
mould  the  social  life,  and  direct  the  political 
affairSj  and  shape  the  moral  character  of  the 
I  nation.  It  is  vitally  important  that  they 
should  learn  to  look  with  clear  eye  at  all  ques¬ 
tions  of  duty  and  responsibility,  that  their 
lives  should  be  kept  clean  for  God’s  holy  ser¬ 
vice,  and  that  their  hands  should  be  trained  to 
do  manly  and  heroic  work  in  the  cause  of 
j  Christ,  in  the  day  when  they  shall  have  to 
{ take  their  places  in  active  life.  Let  the  chil- 
!  dren  and  the  young  bo  taught  to  keep  them- 
j  selves  pure  from  the  defiling  touch  of  intoxi¬ 
cating  drink.  A  child  taught  from  the  mo¬ 
ther’s  knee  to  loathe  and  hate  the  saloon,  will 
not  be  likely  to  cross  its  fatal  threshold  in 
later  years.”  _ 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  but  nevertheless  true, 
that  when  two  young  men  meet,  they  address 
each  other  “How  are  you,  old  man?”  and 
that  when  two  old  fellows  meet,  they  say 
“Jfi/  boy  ”  !  _ 

Not  long  ago  a  bright  little  girl  in  the  Sun¬ 
day-school,  who  had  reached  the  bottom  facts 
of  the  lesson — the  creation  of  man  out  of  the 
dust  of  the  earth — came  running  home  to  her 
mother  overfull  of  confidence  in  the  Scripture 
theory  and  her  own  reflective  conclusions,  and 
exclaimed :  “  O  mother,  I  know  it’s  all  true 
what  the  Catechism  said  about  Adam  being 
made  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth — I  know  it 
is.”  “Why?”  “Because  I  saw  Aunt  Emma 
whip  Grade,  and  I  saw  the  dust  fly  out  of  her. 

1  know  it  is  so  !  ”  Little  Grade  had  been  play¬ 
ing  with  the  ashes. 

MEETINGS  OF  SYNODS  AND  PRESBYTERIES. 

Th«  Synod  of  Baltimore  haviUK  ilecided  to  discon¬ 
tinue  the  “  Delegiite  ”  sfstem,  and  to  resume  Its  constitu¬ 
tion  as  an  “Oilglnal”  Ixidy,  will  meet  acconllngly,  at 
Dover.  Del.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  25th,  at  7J  P.  M.  The  congre¬ 
gation  of  Dover  has  made  ample  arrangements  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  whole  Synod — ministers,  ruling  elders,  and  visit¬ 
ing  friends,  and  earnestly  desires  a  full  attendance.  It  is 
important,  however,  that  all  expecting  to  he  present  should 
so  Inform  the  pastor.  Rev.  J.  C.  Stoned i>her,  Dover,  Del. 
The  Stated  Clerk  having  made  arrangements  for  reduced 
railroad  rates,  will  furnish  orders  for  the  purchase  of 
excursion  tickets  to  all  desiring  them,  on  receipt  of  re¬ 
quests  for  the  same.  All  Interested  will  please  he  prompt 
In  reporting  both  to  the  pastor  of  the  church  and  to  the 
Stated  Clerk.  The  orders  will  be  Issued  about  Oct.  16th. 

J.  P.  CARTER.  Stated  Clerk. 

No.  C33  N.  Fremont  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  will  meet  In  the  First 
Presbyterian  church,  Williamsport,  on  Thursday,  Oct.  20, 
at  7J  P.  M.  ELLIOT  E.  SWIFT.  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Ohio  will  meet  at  PIqua,  on  Tuesday, 
Oct.  11th,  at  7J  P.  M.  WM.  E.  MOORE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Tennessee  will  meet  In  the  Oakland 
Church.  (Ireene  county,  Tenn.,  on  Thursday  evening,  Oct. 
27th.  The  time  of  meeting  Is  changed  on  account  of  the 
State  Election  on  the  Prohibitory  Temperance  Amendment. 

C.  A.  DUNCAN.  Moderator. 

The  Synod  of  Texas  will  meet  at  Gainesville,  on 
Thursday,  Oct.  27lh,  at  71  P.  M. 

WARNER  B.  RIGGS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  ot  Dakota  will  meet  at  Scotland,  Dak., 
on  Thursday,  Oct.  13th,  at  7J  P.  M. 

11.  P.  CARSON,  Stated  Clerk, 

The  Synod  of  Kansas  will  meet  at  Wlcblta,on  Thurs¬ 
day,  Oct.  Cth,  at  7j  P.  M.  F.  S.  MCCABE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Minnesota  will  meet  In  the  First 
Church  of  Stillwater,  Minn.,  on  Thursday,  Oct.  13th,  at  71 
P.  M.  MAURICE  D.  EDWARDS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Indiana  will  meet  In  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  Wabash,  Ind.,  on  Thursday.  Oct.  13th,  at  71  P.  M. 

EDWARD  P.  WHALLON.  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Preshytery  of  New  Albany  will  meet  at  Ver¬ 
non,  Ind.,  on  Tuesday.  Oct.  11th,  at  2  P  M. 

CHAS.  HUTCHINSON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  ot  Kiizabeth  will  meet  In  the  First 
Church,  Rahway,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  4th.  at  11  A.  M. 

J.  ti.  RANKIN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Pueblo  will  meet  at  Table  Rock, 
Col.,  ou  Friday,  Oct.  14th,  at  71  P.  M. 

JAMES  W.  STARK,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  St.  Paul  will  meet  In  the  Good- 
rlch-avenue  Church,  St.  Paul,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  11th,  at  71 
i.  M.  JOHN  B.  DONALDSON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Boston  will  hold  Its  stated  meet¬ 
ing  In  the  Presbyterian  church,  Windham,  N.  H.,  on  Tues¬ 
day,  Oct.  4th,  at  3  P.  M.,  and  will  be  opened  with  a  sermon 
by  the  moderator,  the  Rev.  Rockwood  Hacquesten  of  Fall 
River.  Church  records  will  be  called  for.  Those  coming 
from  the  south  should  take  the  Boston  and  Maine  railroad, 
via  I.awrenco.  Brethren  will  please  notify,  at  least  a  week 
In  advance,  elder  Samuel  Campbell,  Windham,  N.  U.,  of 
thoir  Intention  to  be  present. 

ROBERT  COURT,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  North  River  will  hold  Its  annual 
meeting  in  the  church  at  Marlborough,  N.  Y.,  on  Monday, 
Oct.  3a,  at  3  P.  M.  JOHN  McNAUGHTAN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Wasbiiig(ton  City  will  hold  Its 
stated  meeting  In  the  Westminster  Church,  Washington 
City,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  4th.  at  7<  P.  M. 

B.  F.  BITTINOER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Niobrara  will  meet  at  O’Neill, 
Neb.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  4th,  at  75  P.  M. 

W.  E.  KIMBALL,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Louisville  (North)  will  meet  In 
the  church  at  Bowling  Green,  on  Monday.  Oct.  10th,  at  3 
P.  M.  J.  R.  COLLIER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Westchester  will  hold  its  Fall 
meeting  In  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.,  on 
Tuesday,  Oct.  4th,  at  3)  P.  M.  Sesstonsl  records  must  be 
presented  for  examination.  Notify  the  Hev.  Franklin  B. 
Dwight  five  days  In  advance  of  intention  to  be  present. 
Train  (N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R.)  leave-  Grand  Central  Defxd  at 

2  P.  M.  W.  J.  CUMMING,  Slated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  will  hold  Its 

stated  meeting  In  Dayton,  N.  J.,  on  Tuesday.  Oct.  4th,  at 
10  A.  M.  A.  L.  ARMSTRONG.  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Grand  Rapids  will  hold  Its  next 
meeting  In  the  Congregational  Church  of  Reed  City,  Mich., 
on  Tuesday,  Oct.  llth,  at  3  P.  H.  A  full  attendance  Is  de¬ 
sired,  as  the  annual  reports  are  to  be  received  at  that  time, 

D.  A.  JEWELL,  Slated  Clerk. 

Tbe  Presbytery  of  CbicaKo  will  hold  Its  semi  annual 
meeting  at  the  Forty-flrst-street  Presbyterian  Church,  Chi¬ 
cago,  on  Monday,  Oct.  3d,  at  10)  A.  M. 

EDWIN  R.  DAVIS.  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Buffalo  will  meet  at  Lancaster, 
N.  Y.,on  Monday,  Oct.  3d,  at  4j  P.  M.  Sessional  records 
will  be  expected.  Train  leaves  Buff  ilo  on  the  Erie  road  at 
4  P.  M.  WILLIAM  WAITH,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Logfansport  will  meet  at  Wlna- 
mac,  Ind.,  on  Monday,  Oct.  lOih,  at  71  P.  M. 

WILEY  K.  WRIGHT,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Newton  will  hold  Hs  stated  Au¬ 
tumn  meeting  In  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Harmony,  on 
Tuesday,  Oct.  4th,  at  2.30  P.  M.  Members  travelling  by  the 
Morris  and  Essex  railroad,  will  be  met  at  Stewarlsvllle,  on 
the  arrival  of  the  10.40  A.  M.  train  from  New  York,  and 
those  on  the  Bel  Del.  R.  R  at  Hutchinson  Station,  at  11  A. 

M.  train  going  North,  at  12.40  P.  M,  train  g<  Ing  South. 

£.  CLARK  CLINE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Topeka  will  meet  In  the  First 
Church  ot  Topeka,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  4th,  at  7j  P.  M. 

WM.  N.  PAGE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Osage  will  hold  Its  Fall  meeting 
at  Rich  Hill,  Mo.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  27th,  at  7J  P.  M.  The 
Rev.  Joseph  Platt  will  preach  the  sermon. 

D.  B.  8CHAFF,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Newark  will  meet  In  the  South 
Park  Church,  Newark,  N.  J..  on  Wednesday.  Oct.  6th.  at  10 
A.  M.  WM.  T.  FINDLEY,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Carlisle  will  meet  at  Hercers- 
burg.  Pa.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  4tb,  at  7j  P  M. 

WM.  A.  WEST,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Niagara  will  bold  Its  stated  Fall 
meeting  In  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Albion,  on  Monday, 
Sept.  26th,  at  7)  P.  M.  E.  P.  MARVIN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Detroit  will  meet  at  Howell, 
Mich.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  27lh,  at  7J  P.  M. 

J.  M.  GELSTON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  ot  Waterloo  will  meet  at  Ackley, 
Iowa,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  4th,  at  7)  P.  M.  The  Woman's  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  at  same  time  and  place. 

WM.  BRYANT,  Stated  Clerk.  ' 

Presbytery  of  Northumberiand.— The  Woman's 
Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  Presbytery  of  Northum¬ 
berland  will  meet  at  Jersey  Shore,  Wednesday  and  Thurs¬ 
day,  Sept.  24  and  22.  Notlflcatlons  of  attendance  should  be 
sent  to  Miss  Itosa  Jenks,  Jersey  Shore,  Pa.  Applications 
for  certificates  of  reduced  railroad  rates  to  Mrs.  S.  E. 
Webster,  No.  110  East  3d  street,  Williamsport,  Pa.  In  ap¬ 
plying  for  these,  delegates  will  please  mention  which  road 
they  prefer.  LUCY  R  PERKINS,  Rec.  Sec. 

The  Presbytery  of  Crawfordsvllle  will  meet  at 
Klrklln,  Ind.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  27th,  at  74  P.  M. 

JNO.  M.  BISHOP,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Genesee  will  hold  Its  next  stated 
meeting  In  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Elba,  N.  Y  ,on  Mon¬ 
day,  Sept.  26th,  at  7  P.  H.  J.  E.  NASSAU,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Brooklyn  will  hold  Its  stated 
Fall  meeting  In  Trinity  Church  (cor.  Marcy  and  Jufferson 
avenue!-),  on  Monday,  Oct.  3d,  at  2  P.  M.  Candidates  desir¬ 
ous  of  being  examined  for  licensure,  will  please  commun¬ 
icate  with  the  underslgne<i  on  or  before  Sept.  20th. 

NEWELL  WOOL8EY  WELLS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Utica  will  meet  at  Holland  Patent, 
on  Monday,  Sept.  26tb,  at  74  P.  M. 

DANA  W.  BIOEIJIW,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Dayton  will  meet  at  Franklin, 
Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  27th,  at  74  P.  M. 

W.  W.  COLMERY,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Council  Blalfs  will  m^eet  at 
I  enox,  Taylor  county,  Iowa,  on  Tuesiiay,  Sept,  27tb,  at  74 
P.  M.  SAMUEL  L.  MCAFEE.  Stated  Cierk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Geneva  will  meet  at  Shortsyille 

N.  y.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  27th,  at  7  J  P.  M.  \ 

J.  WILFOBD  JACKS,  Stated  Clerk. 
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THE  WORLD  S  WHEAT  CROP. 

A  Vienna  letter,  .\ug.  30,  in  the  London  Econ¬ 
omist  of  Sept  3d,  gives  the  crop  figures  made 
at  the  international  corn  market,  and  says  : 

The  area  grown  with  wheat  is  estimated  at 
2,888,266  hectares,  against  2,766,466  hectares  in 
1886.  In  18>17,  85  per  cent,  of  the  whole  wheat 
area  had  a  crop  of  more  than  the  average,  9 
per  cent,  of  the  average,  and  only  6  per  cent, 
below  average.  The  surplus  above  average  is 
estimated  at  9,500,000  hectolitres.  It  is  to  be 
added  that  the  quality  is  first  rate,  and  the 
grain  very  heavy.  , 

Austria  will  have  a  surplus  of  2,250,000  hec¬ 
tolitres,  and  the  whole  monarchy  a  surplus  in 
wheat  of  11,500,000  to  12,000,000  hectolitres. 

It  is  concluded  by  the  report  in  respect  of 
Austria-Hungary  that  those  countries  can  af¬ 
ford  to  export  20,000,000  hundred  weights  of 
wheat,  1,000,000  hundred  weights  of  rye,  and 
7,000,000  to  8,000,000  hundred  weights  of  bar¬ 
ley  and  malt,  whereas  oats  cannot  be  exported. 

Among  the  other  countries  Prussia,  Saxony, 
Bavaria,  Mecklenburg,  Switzerland,  Holland, 
France,  Great  Britain,  Central  Russia,  Walla- 
chia,  and  Servia,  have  a  wheat  crop  above  aver¬ 
age  ;  Baden,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  and 
South  Russia,  have  average  crops  ;  and  Wur- 
temburg,  Italy,  Northern  Russia,  Moldavia, 
and  Egypt,  crops  under  average.  The  wheat 
crop  of  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  425,- 
000,000  bushels,  against  457,000,000  last  year  ; 
the  corn  crop  at  1,600,000,000  bushels,  against 
1,665,000,000  bushels  last  year.  The  wheat  crop 
of  India  is  set  down  at  6,390,000  tons,  against 
7,739,000  tons  in  1886. 

SALE  OF  THE  OSBORN  ORCHIDS. 
Prominent  fiorists  from  all  parts  of  the  State 
were  attracted  on  Tuesday  of  last  week  to  54 
and  56  Dey  street  by  the  announcement  that 
the  late  C.  J.  Osborn’s  valuable  collection  of 
orchids  and  other  plants  was  to  be  sold  there 
at  auction.  Interest  centered  in  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  the  Vanda  sunderiana,  the  largest 
in  the  world.  It  was  brought  frf)m  India  in 
1880  by  one  of  Hugh  Low  &  Co.’s  collectors. 
Mr.  Blackhouse  of  New  York  bought  it  in  Lon¬ 
don  for  200  guineas,  and  sold  it  to  the  late  Mrs. 
Morgan  for  twice  that  sum.  At  the  Morgan 
sale  it  was  purchased  by  ISIr.  Osborn  for  $900. 
Though  now  in  better  condition  than  when  Mr. 
Osborn  bought  it,  the  bidding  yesterday  start¬ 
ed  at  8200,  and  rose  to  8400  by  twenty  five-dol- 
lar  bids.  Then  by  five-dollar  advances  it  went 
to  8470,  and  at  that  price  the  plant  was  sold  to 
Seabrecht  &  VVadley,  the  florists.  Mr.  Sea- 
brecht  was  offered  8550  for  the  plant  five  min¬ 
utes  after  he  bought  it,  and  refused  the  offer. 
A  fine  specimen  of  the  Anthurinm  andreanum 
went  to  William  S.  Kimball  of  Rochester  for 
875,  and  one  of  the  Cibolium  princejts  for  840. 
A  palm,  the  Kinten  hdmorea,  was  sold  to  Mr. 
Seabrecht  for  865.  “  Pitcher  plants  ”  ran  all 
the  way  from  86  to  865.  Some  of  the  dracie- 
nas  brought  high  prices,  and  the  receipts  of 
the  sale  amounted  to  about  85000.  As  a  rule 
the  more  common  plants  brought  good  prices, 
while  the  choicest  specimens  excited  little  com¬ 
petition. 

LAND  ON  THE  RIVER  BANKS. 

By  a  decision  just  made  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Connecticut,  real  estate  on  the  banks 
of  rivers,  with  a  tendency  to  change  their  chan¬ 
nels,  is  a  doubtful  investment.  The  Court  holds 
that  rivers  are  natural  boundaries,  and  that 
when  they  alter  their  course,  their  function  as 
boundaries  is  not  affected  by  their  former  rela¬ 
tion  to  lands.  That  no  mistake  may  be  made 
in  interpreting  the  meaning  of  the  Court,  the 
decision  gives  an  illustration  of  a  possible  re¬ 
sult  from  the  waywardness  of  the  river.  “If,” 
the  decision  says,  “  after  washing  away  the  in¬ 
tervening  lot,  it  should  encroach  upon  the  re¬ 
moter  lots,  and  should  then  begin  to  change  its 
movements  in  the  other  direction,  gradually 
restoring  what  it  had  taken  from  the  inter¬ 
vening  lot,  the  whole,  by  law  of  accretion,  would 
belong  to  the  remoter,  but  now  approximate, 
lot.”  Under  this  statement  of  tlie  law,  an 
owner  on  the  river  front  is  not  only  liable  to 
see  his  property  gradually  disappear  under  Ids 
own  eyes,  but  if  it  reappears  subsequently,  it 
belongs  not  to  him,  but  to  his  fortunate  next- 
door  neighbor.  Investors  who  regard  this  de¬ 
cision,  will  be  likely  to  Investigate  the  habits 
of  rivers  before  purchasing  estates  aiong  their 
banks,  and  if  they  are  found  to  have  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  marking  out  erratic  channels  at  short 
notice,  the  prudent  capitalist  will  look  further. 

RURAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

A  Kentucky  sheep-breeder  advertises  that, 
living  near  three  towns,  he  has  concluded  to 
discontinue  his  contest  with  dogs,  and  therefore 
offers  the  remnant  of  his  flock  of  thoroughbred 
Southdowns  for  sale. 

Mrs.  A.  E  Whitaker  suf^ests  in  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Farmer  that  a  girl  should  be  given  but 
one  name.  Then  when  she  marries,  let  her  al¬ 
ways  keep  her  surname.  If  this  plan  were  fol¬ 
lowed,  whenever  we  saw  a  woman’s  full  name, 
we  should  know  whether  she  were  married  or 
single,  and  if  married  what  her  family  name 
was.  The  plan  is  a  good  one. 

Few  farmers  are  aware,  says  the  American 
Cultivator,  that  the  apple-tree  borer  also  at¬ 
tacks  and  destroys  trees  of  mountain  ash.  Not 
only  may  this  beautiful  tree  be  swept  away 
from  lack  of  care  in  guarding  against  this 
enemy,  but  the  borers  bred  in  mountain  ash 
may  in  their  turn  carry  destruction  to  neigh¬ 
boring  orchards.  Now  is  the  time  to  look  for 
the  work  of  the  borer  in  either  kind  of  tree. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  talk  about  the  “  exhausted 
land  ill  the  Eastern  States.”  A  prominent  agri- 
riculturist  in  Western  New  York  recently  said  : 
“  We  have  not  yet  begun  to  exhaust  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  soil  in  the  East.  We  need 
smaller  farms  and  better  cultivation,  and  we 
shall  find  our  soil  yielding  as  well  as  ever.” 
The  renovation  of  these  so-called  impoverished 
lands  is  simply  a  question  of  scientifically  ap¬ 
plied  fertilizers  and  thorough  culture. 

The  experiments  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  making  sugar  from  the  sorghum 
cane  at  the  experiment  station* at  Fort  Scott, 
have  been  very  successful,  according  to  the  re¬ 
port  of  Commissioner  Colman.  By  the  new 
process  used  all  the  saccharine  matter  is  saved, 
and  the  result  is  a  yield  30  or  40  per  cent 
greater  than  was  to  be  had  by  the  old  process. 
It  is  estimated  that  by  this  process  ICO  pounds 
of  crystallized  sugar  can  be  made  from  one  ton 
of  cane  ;  or  about  1000  pounds  of  sugar  to  the 
acre  of  cane.  Similar  experiments  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  where  the  soil  is  richer,  have  been  even 
more  successful. 

Messrs.  Ellwanger  and  Barry,  the  well  known 
Rochester  nurserymen,  catalogue  the  following 
varieties  of  strawberries  as  well-tested  sorts  : 
Bidwell,  Charles  Downing,  Crescent,  Cumber¬ 
land,  Golden  Defiance,  Jersey  Queen,  Manches¬ 
ter,  Sharpless,  Wilson.  Of  these  the  Bidwell 
requires  high  cultivation,  the  Downing  will 
•  succeed  in  a  great  variety  of  soils,  and  the 
Wilson  will  grow  and  thrive  almost  anywhere. 
The  Crescent  is  enormously  productive,  and  the 
Jersey  Queen  is  a  fine  late  variety  but  mod¬ 
erately  productive.  The  Cumberland  is  recom- 
menderl  for  a  near  market  Golden  Defiance 
is  productive  and  late. 

The  proltlem,  says  a  scientific  writer,  has  in¬ 
terested  many  why  two  pieces  of  wood,  sawn 
from  the  same  section  of  tree,  should  possess 
very  varied  characteristics  when  used  in  differ¬ 
ent  positions,  as  for  example,  a  gate  post  being 
found  to  decay  much  faster  if  the  butt  end  of 
the  tree  is  uppermost  than  would  be  the  case 
if  the  top  were  placed  in  this  position,  the  rea¬ 
son  l)eing  that  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere 
will  perujeate  the  pores  of  the  wood  much 
more  rapidly  the  way  the  tree  grew  thau  it 
would  in  the  opposite  direi'tion.  Microscopi¬ 
cal  examination  proves  that  the  pores  invite 
the  ascent  of  the  moisture,  while  they  repel  its 
descent.  The  fatuiliar  case  of  a  wooden  buck¬ 
et  is  in  i>oiut — that  is,  some  of  the  stave's  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  entirely  saturated,  while  others  are 
apparently  dry.  This  also  arist's  from  the 
same  cause,  viz  :  the  dry  staves  are  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  the  tree  grew,  while  the  saturat¬ 
ed  ones  are  reversed. 


ABOUT  TRAMPS. 

By  Rev.  H.  W.  Pierson,  D.D. 

Sib  :  What  shall  we  do  with  the  tramps  ?  The 
wise  men  of  the  earth,  in  great  convei  tions  and  in 
learned  papers  in  our  Quarterly  Reviews,  are  wor¬ 
rying  over  this  question,  that  was  settled  long, 
long  ago.  Would  that  by  some  power  they  could 
be  made  to  discount  their  own  excessive  wisdom 
long  enough  to  see  it. 

In  the  morning  of  creation  God  said  “In  the 
sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  thy  bread !  ”  And 
again,  later :  “  If  a  man  will  not  work,  neither 
shall  he  eat.” 

That  Is  God’s  almighty  law  covering  this  whole 
subject.  And  he  has  placed  in  every  human  being 
a  stomach  that  will  enforce  that  law,  if  men  and 
women,  in  private,  and  the  city  government,  would 
not  conspire  with  these  tramps  in  their  rebellion 
against  God,  and  feed  them.  The  Greely  Arctic 
expedition  has  taught  people  the  old,  old  lesson, 
so  often  taught,  of  the  power  inherent  in  the 
human  stomach.  The  man  or  woman  never  lived 
that  would  not  work,  work  intensely,  work  con¬ 
tinuously,  let  starvation  stare  him  in  the  face.  It 
needs  no  whips,  it  needs  no  cold  water  shower- 
baths,  it  needs  no  curiously  contrived  instruments 
of  torture.  All  these  can  be  dispensed  with.  Leave 
him  where  God  leaves  him,  don’t  feed  him,  and 
every  tramp  will  work.  By  this  simple  process 
the  whole  army  of  tramps  can  be  called  in.  But 
as  long  as  the  people  prefer  to  have  them  lounging 
in  laziness  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  coming  in  to 
demand  their  food,  often  enough  to  keep  the  fami¬ 
lies,  the  wives  and  children  of  the  laboring  men  who 
are  at  work  upon  the  fine  buildings  of  which  the  city 
is  so  proud,  in  constant  terror,  making  their  home 
a  hell  from  morning  till  night,  there  will  be  no 
lack  of  tramps.  The  papers  tell  us  that  the  mur¬ 
derer  of  Mrs.  Stone  states  that  he  has  been  a 
tramp  for  nine  years,  and  that  he  has  never  worked , 
only  a  little  upon  the  canal.  Why  should  he  not  be 
allowed  and  expected  to  kill  every  woman,  who 
like  Mrs.  Stone  is  so  impudent  as  to  tell  him  that 
she  and  her  husband  worked  hard  fora  living,  and 
she  would  not  feed  him  ?  Where  is  the  dear,  kind, 
considerate  woman  who  is  to  head  the  procession 
that  is  to  carry  him  flowers — fragrant,  beautiful 
flowers ! 

It  is  said  that  early  in  the  war  a  woman  from 
Virginia  appealed  to  Mr,  Lincoln  to  return  her 
slaves  to  her,  on  the  ground  that  she  was  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  and  had  always  treated  them  with  great 
kindness,  and  that  he  replied  “  I  hav'e  a  poor  idea 
of  that  religion  that  gets  one’s  bread  out  of  the 
sweat  of  another  man’s  brow.”  That  is  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  every  tramp.  Ho  is  determined  to  get 
his  bread  out  of  the  sweat  of  some  one  else’s  brow. 

There  should  bo  an  article  in  the  constitution  of 
this  and  every  other  State:  “Any  citizen  that  wili 
not  work  according  to  the  full  measure  of  his 
ability,  ‘shall  not  eat’  at  the  expense  of  the  tax¬ 
payers.  The  Legislature  shall  pass  laws  enforcing 
this  article.” 

Let  every  tramp,  as  soon  as  he  begs  a  meal,  be 
arrested  and  put  to  work  upon  the  highways  or 
other  similar  work,  and  feed  him  acconllng  to  his 
work.  If  ho  does  a  good  day’s  work,  give  him 
good  meals.  If  he  sulks  and  will  not  work  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  ability,  cut  down  his  rations,  and  starve 
him  until  he  will.  The  process  will  be  a  short 
one.  The  stomach  that  God  made,  will  in  an  as¬ 
tonishing  brief  period  do  its  work.  O  tramp-eurs- 
ed  people,  I  have  called  your  attention  to  the 
Divine  plan.  If  you  will  enter  upon  it  in  earnest, 
it  will  be  in  full  operation  before  the  snow  flies. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

SUMMER  GARDENS. 

Philanthropists  and  city  fathers  have  very 
one-sided  ideas  concerning  the  requirements  of 
public  parks.  What  men,  women  and  children 
need,  in  our  large  towns,  is  not  simply  a  mag¬ 
nificent  rural  estate,  a  vast  domain,  several 
mih?8  from  where  they  live,  costing  time  and 
money  to  visit;  they  want  also  Summer  gar¬ 
dens  near  home,  bits  of  open  ground  and  green 
grass  here  and  there  throughout  the  vast  Sa¬ 
hara  of  brick  houses,  paved  streets,  and  side¬ 
walks.  Every  great  city  needs  air-holes.  There 
ought  to  be  a  general  law  requiring  a  certain 
per  cent,  of  all  land  laid  out  for  building  pur¬ 
poses  in  tow'iis  to  be  kept  open,  like  thorough¬ 
fares,  for  the  public.  Most  American  cities 
have  unconsciously  or  wilfully  drifted  away 
from  the  wholesome  example  of  old  English 
municipal  life,  with  its  town  commons  and  nu¬ 
merous  open  spaces.  New  York  is  one  of  the 
first  to  attempt  to  recover  its  lost  ground.  May¬ 
or  Hewitt  has  taken  the  lead  in  securing  breath¬ 
ing  spaces  for  the  densely-populated  districts  of 
the  great  metropoli.s.  An  act  has  recently  pass¬ 
ed  the  New  York  Legislature  to  provide  for 
the  location,  acquisitioii,  construction,  and  im¬ 
provement  of  additional  parks  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  this  act  was  signed  by  Gov. 
Hill,  May  14, 1887,  the  same  day  as  that  on 
which  the  People’s  Palace  was  opened  in  Lon¬ 
don.  The  Board  of  Street  Opening  and  Im¬ 
provement  have  power  to  condemn  property 
and  open  as  many  parks  below  1 55th  street  as 
they  may  think  best.  It  is  a  colos.sal  power  to 
grant  to  a  municipal  board,  but  the  public 
health  requires  it. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  sanitary,  physical, 
and  educational  advantages  of  Interior  Open 
Spaces  in  Large  Cities  there  w’as  a  valuable  pa¬ 
per  read  before  the  American  Public  Health  As¬ 
sociation  in  1882,  and  now  published  by  Timo¬ 
thy  Newell,  M.D.,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  author 
of  a  pamphlet  of  the  parks  of  the  leading  cities 
of  this  country  and  their  advantages,  with  spe¬ 
cial  consideration  of  the  parks  of  Providence. 
On  the  Justifying  Value  of  a  Public  Park  there 
is  a  good  paper  by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  a 
specialist  in  such  matters,  published  in  the 
Journal  of  American  Social  Science,  No.  12. 
The  Nineteenth  Century  for  May,  1887,  has  an 
article  on  Breathing  Spaces  for  Cities.  Braba- 
zon’s  Social  Arrows  contains  one  or  two  good 
articles  entitled  a  Plea  for  Public  Playgrounds. 
The  Social  Statistics  of  American  Cities,  tenth 
census,  contain  a  full  account  of  the  parks  and 
pleasure-grounds,  as  well  as  the  means  of  pop¬ 
ular  amusements  in  our  large  towns. — Litera¬ 
ture  of  Charities  by  Herbert  B.  Adams. 


sue  f^ottseHoiTr* 

An  “  Old  Subscriber  ”  asks  for  a  recipe  for  mak¬ 
ing  jelly-layer  cake,  with  icing  between  layers, 
also  orange  layer-cake.  Will  some  reader  please 
favor  us  ? 

CHOcoiiATE  CtTSTARD. — One  quart  milk,  three 
level  tablespoon fuls  corn  starch,  four  level  table¬ 
spoonfuls  chocolate.  Stir  the  chocolate  into  the 
milk,  heat  to  boiling,  then  add  the  corn  starch  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  little  milk.  Let  it  cook  a  minute,  then 
take  from  the  fire,  add  salt,  sugar,  and  vanilla  to 
taste.  Sweeten  and  fiavor  one  cup  of  cream,  beat 
with  an  egg  beater,  and  put  into  the  custard  cold. 

Fritters. — To  be  palatable  and  digestible  should 
be  made  and  cooke<i  very  quickly.  The  lard  in 
which  they  are  boiled  should  be  hot;  the  proper 
heat  is  indicaterl  by  a  blue  smoke  arising  from  the 
surface.  Batter  for  fritters  is  best  made  up  several 
hours  before  using,  and  is  made  bj’  beating  six 
eggs,  teaspoouful  of  salt,  one  and  a  half  pints  of 
flour,  and  one  pint  of  milk  together.  Drop  in  hot 
lard.  Serve  with  maple  syrup. 

SofTHERN  Meffixs.— Take  one  quart  of  flour, 
one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  a  tablespoon  of 
sugar.  Rub  in  one  heaping  taf)lespoonful  of  butter 
and  lard  mixed,  and  one  tabb*spoonful  of  Irish 
potato  well  mashed.  Pour  in  three  well-beaten 
eggs,  and  half  a  cup  of  yeast.  Make  into  a  soft 
dough  with  warm  water.  Knea<l  well.  Set  Jto  rise 
over  night.  When  light,  drop  in  well -greased 
molds.  Set  in  a  warm  place  for  two  hours,  and 
then  bake.  These  are  superior  to  any  other  muf¬ 
fins. 

Peach  MFjtixorE.— Peel  six  ripe  peaches,  cut 
them  In  halves,  and  remove  the  stones.  Beat  half 
a  pint  of  rich  cream  until  it  is  three  times  its 
original  quantit}*;  keep  it  on  ice  until  wanted. 
Dredge  the  peaches  with  sugar.  Beat  tlie  whites 
of  four  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth,  and  add  four  ounces  of 
sugar  (powdered).  Cover  a  Imard  witli  white  paper, 
<lrop  the  la'aten  egg  in  it  by  tables]>oonruls,  place 
them  on  the  stove  for  hall  an  hour,  then  brown 
slightly  in  o%en.  Remove  soft  part  wlien  cold,  and 
place  one-half  a  peach  in  the  cavity.  Cover  with 
whipped  cream. 


To  Bake  and  Stuff  a  Fish.— Select  a  large, 
firm- fleshed  fresh  fish,  wash  it  carefully  in  cold 
water,  and  drj-  it  in  a  cloth.  Grate  some  bread 
crumbs,  and  chop  some  parsley,  take  a  small  sprig 
of  thyme  and  marjoram  and  chop  finely,  mix  one 
tablespoonful  of  the  thyme  and  marjoram,  mix  all 
with  the  bread  crumbs,  adding  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste;  mix  with  two  ounces  chopped  suet;  fill  the 
fish  with  this  stuffing,  and  then  sew  it  up ;  brush 
the  fish  over  with  egg,  and  then  roll  it  in  bread 
crumbs,  covering  it  all  over;  grease  a  dish  or  a 
tin,  and  lay  the  fish  on,  put  into  the  oven,  and 
bake  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  basting  it  with 
dripping. 

Mushroom  Toast. — Take  a  quart  of  fine  fresh 
mushrooms — small  ones  are  the  best^ — and  prepare 
them  by  rubbing  the  tops  well  with  a  piece  of 
white  flannel  dipped  in  salt.  Put  them  into  a  stew- 
pan  containing  three  ounces  of  dissolved  butter ; 
season  liberally  with  salt,  cayenne,  and  pounded 
mace,  and  stir  over  a  gentle  fire  to  prevent  the 
mushrooms  burning  until  the  butter  is  dried  and 
slightly  browned.  Then  add  half  a  pint  of  cream, 
or  milk  beaten  up  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and 
the  grated  rind  of  a  small  lemon.  Stew  gently  till 
the  mushrooms  are  sufficiently  tender,  but  do  not 
allow  them  to  boil.  When  done  enough,  serve  the 
mushrooms  on  small  rounds  of  bread  which  have 
either  been  toasted  nicely,  or  fried  crisp  and  brown 
in  hot  butter.  Squeeze  a  few  drops  of  lemon  juice 
over  the  top  just  at  the  last  minute.  If  the  mush¬ 
rooms  are  prepared  over  night,  this  dish  can  easi¬ 
ly  be  cooked  in  twenty  minutes. 

Oysters  Fricasseed. — Cut  two  ounces  of  lean 
ham  in  dice,  and  put  these  into  a  stewpan  with  an 
equal  weight  of  fresh  butter,  a  bunch  of  parsley, 
a  sprig  of  thyme,  a  sliced  onion,  an  inch  of  lemon 
rind,  and  two  cloves.  Cover  the  pan,  and  let  the 
contents  steam  gently  for  ten  minutes.  Pour  over 
them  half  a  pint  of  stock,  or  gravy,  thickened  with 
a  spoonful  of  flour,  and  simmer  for  twenty  min¬ 
utes,  then  add  two  dozen  oysters ;  when  these  lat¬ 
ter  are  quite  hot,  draw  the  pan  on  one  side  for  a 
minute,  so  that  the  contents  may  cool  a  trifle. 
Now  stir  in  gradually  the  yolk  of  one  egg  beaten 
up  in  a  teaspoonful  of  cream.  Simmer  again  for 
a  minute,  then  serve  the  oysters  on  a  hot  dish  with 
the  sauce  strained  and  poured  over.  This  dish  re¬ 
quires  about  forty  minutes  to  cook  properly. 
— Aunt  Chloe  in  Cultivator. 

THE  LAUNDRY. 

Wash  pillow-slips  and  stockings  wrong  side  out. 

Javelle  water  will  often  take  out  obstinate  mil¬ 
dew. 

Table  linen  does  not  need  to  be  boiled  every  time 
it  is  washed,  but  it  should  be  scalded. 

Ruffles  and  tucks  require  only  half  as  much 
time  to  iron  as  puffings  and  delicate  laces. 

Fruit,  tea,  and  coffee  stains  should  be  removed 
by  pouring  boiling  water  through  them. 

Flannels  shoubl  be  washed  first  in  warm  suds 
and  rinsed  in  water  of  the  same  temperature. 

Articies  of  a  (ielicate  blue  shoulil  be  washed  in 
water  to  which  an  ounce  of  sugar  of  lead  has  been 
adde<l. 

Ginghams  and  calicoes  sliould  be  ironed  on  the 
wrong  side,  to  produce  the  lusterless  effect  seen  in 
new  material. 

Table  linen  should  be  ironed  single  until  quite 
dry,  then  folded  by  the  thread  or  rolled  upon  a 
round  stick  as  long  as  the  cloth  is  wide. 


iForefflti* 


Mr.  Spuroeon  on  Baptists  and  Independ¬ 
ents. — Mr.  Spurgeon,  in  the  Sword  and  Trowel  for 
September,  says:  We  understand  that  an  agree¬ 
ment  is  to  be  made  between  certain  denominations 
not  to  put  up  chapels  where  there  is  one  already. 
There  is  upon  the  surface  some  sense  in  this. 
Where  the  Gospel  is  truly  preached  in  a  village, 
and  one  chapel  is  enough  for  the  population,  it  is 
folly  to  build  another.  But  what  is  to  be  done 
when  the  Gospel  is  not  preached 't  We  know  places 
with  three  chapels  where  there  is  etjual  coldness 
and  death  in  each  one  of  the  three.  If  a  fourth 
were  built,  to  be  tenanted  by  the  same  sort  of  life¬ 
less  professors,  it  would  bo  a  waste  of  good  bricks; 
but  if  there  came  along  a  faithful  preacher,  who 
gathered  a  living  people  about  him,  it  would  be  a 
pity  that  he  should  be  hintlered  in  his  work  by  the 
existence  of  mere  buildings.  Let  the  man  go 
ahead,  and  find  a  meeting-room  for  his  people. 
The  fact  that  there  is  or  is  not  an  erection  called  a 
chapel  in  the  vlllngo  is  utterly  inconsiderable ;  it 
may  even  happen,  if  false  doctrine  is  preached  in 
the  aforesaid  chapel,  that  it  is  a  powerful  reason 
for  building  another  house  in  which  the  Gospel  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  niaj’  be  faithfully  proclaimed.  On 
mere  denominational  lines  we,  personally,  enter 
into  no  compact  whatever.  The  duly  of  preaching 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature  Is  not  removed  from 
us  by  the  fact  that  in  a  certain  place  there  are  edi¬ 
fices  in  which  the  Word  of  God  is  supposed  to  be 
preached,  but  reaily  is  not  |•reacl■led.  There  are 
many  divisions  which  ought  to  be  obsolete,  but  the 
division  between  believers  in  Scripture  and  believ¬ 
ers  in  mere  philosophy,  is  deep  and  vital. — British 
Weekly. 

REV,  DR.  HORATIUS  BONAR  IN  HIS  PULPIT. 

In  the  beautiful  suburban  district  of  the  Grange, 
Dr.  Bonar  has  ministered  in  Chalmers  Memoi-ial 
church  for  the  past  twenty-one  years.  His  jubilee 
Lakes  place  in  November.  On  a  recent  Sunday 
morning,  April  24,  he  was  Rl)le  to  conduct  the  ser¬ 
vices.  It  was  Communion  Sabbath,  and  the  church 
was  full,  the  area  being  closely  packed  with  com¬ 
municants.  Although  so  famous  a  hymn  writer, 
Dr.  Bonar  used  no  hymns  during  the  service. 
Punctually  at  eleven  the  venerable  preacher  as¬ 
cended  the  pulpit.  His  voice  was  strong,  and  the 
words  of  the  opening  Psalm,  “  How  lovely  is  Thy 
dwelling-place,”  sent  a  note  of  confidence  through 
the  congregation.  His  prayers — light  in  darkness, 
rest,  righteousness,  wants  supplied  with  thefatne.ss 
of  His  house,  no  petition  failing— had  the  same 
confident  ring.  The  text  was  from  Acts  iv.  ii : 
“  The  stone  which  was  set  at  nought  of  you 
builders,  is  become  head  of  the  corner.”  The 
builders  were  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  they 
rejected  the  stone.  But  the  stone,  not  the  founda¬ 
tion,  was  to  be  conspicuous,  beautiful,  glorious. 
Prepared  by  the  quarrymen,  set  aside  by  the  build¬ 
ers,  not  suiting  their  taste,  it  might  have  been  fi¬ 
nally  rejected  ;  but  after  consulting  the  plan  of  the 
Divine  Architect  it  had  to  be  used.  Under  three 
heads  Dr.  Bonar  developed  the  text:  I.  The 
stone. — Christ  Jesus,  eternal  Son  of  God.  Stone, 
figure  peculiar  in  the  Father’s  eyes  as  something 
enduring  and  manifest;  from  eternity  to  eternity 
in  its  duration  ;  no  change  since  placed  in  God’s 
temple,  no  earthly  dross  about  It ;  not  gold,  silver, 
nor  ruby,  but  a  common  stone  of  the  country, 
bone  of  our  bone,  flesh  of  our  flesh.  II.  The 
Stone  Rejected. — Nothing  in  the  history  of  earth 
so  strange  or  melancholy  as  this  rejection  of  the 
stone;  one  of  the  awful  pangs  of  the  lost,  and 
the  very  essence  of  torment.  "The  whole  life  may 
be  without  stain,  every  good  quality  maybe  pos¬ 
sessed,  but  the  stone  is  rejected.  Unbelief  makes 
light  of  the  stone ;  God  counts  it  the  most  excel¬ 
lent  in  the  universe.  No  light  matter  to  differ  from 
Godin  this  estimate;  our  eternity  turns  on  this. 
III.  The  Stone  Accepted. — Made  head  of  the  cor¬ 
ner,  in  spite  of  the  builders;  set  on  high  by  Him 
who  can  give  it  the  proper  value;  communicating 
its  preciousness  to  every  one  that  takes  it.  One 
need  not  bo  an  infidel  or  scoffer,  but  only  under¬ 
value  the  Stone,  and  that  will  cause  your  sinking 
into  hell.  What  think  ye  of  the  Stone?  said  Dr. 
Bonar,  in  closing.  Is  it  to  you  what  it  is  to  the 
Father,  to  the  Church,  to  millions  of  saints  in  ages 
past  ?  the  Stone  on  which  the  Father,  the  angels, 
the  Church  have  gazed  with  delight.  —  British 
Weekly. 

THE  CONGO  RIVER. 

At  its  mouth  the  Congo  River  is  of  enormous 
depth,  but  only  one  hundred  miles  or  so  above 
Stanley  Pool,  Capt.  Braconnler  said  that  “  steam 
launches  drawing  barely  two  and  three  feet  of 
water  have  to  be  dragged  along  by  our  men.”  H. 
H.  Johnston  mentions  the  same  facts  in  his  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Congo.  “Our  boat  is  constantly 
runiilng  aground  on  sand-banks,”  he  wrote.  “It 
has  extraordinary  effect  to  see  men  walking  half 
way  over  a  great  branch  of  a  river,  with  water 
only  up  to  their  ankles,  tracing  the  course  of  some 
sand  bank.”  Stanley,  Johnston,  and  others  attrib¬ 
uted  the  remarkable  shallowness  of  the  river  to 
great  breadth  in  this  part  of  its  course :  but  none 
of  them  knew  how  wiile  the  river  reallj’  was  above 
the  Kassai  River.  We  now  have  some  new  light 
on  this  question,  which  is  a  very  interesting  one, 
because  the  Congo  is  next  to  the  largest  river  in  the 
world,  and  new  discoveries  in  regard  to  it  are  apt 
to  be  on  a  large  scale.  Capt.  Rouvier  has  been 
surveying  this  part  of  the  river,  and  he  finds  that 
for  a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles  the  river  is  much 
wider  than  was  supposed.  Its  width,  in  fact,  is 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles,  a  circumstance  which 
has  not  been  discovered  before  on  account  of  the 
many  long  islands,  some  of  which  have  always 
been  taken  for  the  shore  of  the  river.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  there  is  an  expanse  in  the  Upper 
Congo  similar  to  and  very  much  larger  than  Stan¬ 
ley  Pool.  Steamboats  have  passed  each  other  in 
this  enlargement  of  the  river  without  knowing  of 
each  other's  proximity.  It  is  easy  to  under-stainl, 
llierefore,  liow  it  happens  that  the  Congo  is  in  this 
place  very  shallow,  while  in  narrow  portiojis  of  the 
lower  river  no  (ilutumet  line  has  ever  yet  touched 
bottom.  Navigation  in  this  part  of  the  Congo 
would  be  almost  impossible  were  it  not  that  here 
and  there  soundings  are  revealing  channels  deep 
and  wide  enough  for  all  the  requirements  of  steam¬ 
boat  traffic. 


SeCentige  ang 

Mr.  Darwin’s  Great  Error.— A  notable  arti¬ 
cle  appears  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  from  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  in  which  he  points  out  that  Dar¬ 
win’s  theory  of  the  coral  islands,  explaining  them 
by  the  subsidence  of  mountain  after  mountain  and 
Island  after  island  slowly  sinking  into  the  water, 
and  affording  fresh  basis  for  the  growth  of  corals, 
is  entirely  false.  “  The  theory  ”  has  maintained 
an  unquestioned  place  for  fifty  years  as  one  of  the 
great  triumphs  of  reasoning  and  research.  Dar¬ 
win  himself  spoke  of  it  in  an  unwonted  tone  of 
confidence.  Eminent  men  have  declared  that  if  he 
had  done  nothing  else  his  solution  of  the  great 
problem  of  the  coral  islands  would  have  crowned 
him  with  an  immortal  name.  But  the  voyage  of 
the  Challenger  proves  that  his  theory  was  adream ; 
It  is  being  admitted  very  reluctantly,  almost  sulki¬ 
ly,  and  with  grudging  slowness,  as  far  as  public 
discussion  is  concerned,  but  the  truth  cannot  be 
hidden.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  draws  the  inference 
that  many  speculations  equally  fashionable  at  the 
present  moment  may  go  with  advancing  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  protests  against  the  curious  power  which 
is  sometimes  exercised  on  behalf  of  certain  ac¬ 
cepted  opinions,  or  of  some  reputed  prophet,  in 
establishing  a  sort  of  reign  of  terror  in  their  own 
behalf,  sometimes  in  philosophy,  sometimes  in 
politics,  and  sometimes  in  science.  The  Duke 
closes  by  saying ;  “  And  if  this  betaughtus  even  of 
explanations  which  concern  results  purely  physical, 
comparatively  simple,  and  comparatively  definite, 
how  much  more  is  this  lesson  impressed  upon  us 
when,  concerning  far  deeper  and  more  complicated 
things,  explanations  are  offered  which  are  in  them¬ 
selves  obscure,  full  of  metaphor,  full  of  the  pitfalls 
and  traps  due  to  the  ambiguities  of  language — ex¬ 
planations  which  are  incapable  of  being  reduced  to 
proof,  and  concern  both  agencies  and  results  of 
which  we  are  profoundly  ignorant.” 

Evidences  of  a  Universal  Deluge. — There 
was  a  universal  deluge  after  all — according  to  the 
following,  which  we  clip  from  the  last  London 
World:  At  one  time,  not  very  long  ago,  almost 
every  geologist  of  note,  at  least  in  this  country, 

'  would  have  scouted  the  idea.  It  veas  supposed 
that  Sir  Charles  Lyell  had  given  the  quietus  to 
that  theory,  based  upon  no  better  authority,  so  it 
was  alleged,  than  a  few  ancient  traditions.  The 
day  for  any  rational  belief  in  the  occurrence  of  a 
cataclysm  such  as  we  read  of  in  Genesis,  in  the 
Chaldean  tablets,  and  in  other  legendary  lore,  was 
thought  to  be  passed  forever.  The  changes,  stu¬ 
pendous  though  they  be,  which  geology  shows 
us  have  occurred  since  this  earth  was  a  molten 
globe,  were  brought  about,  it  was  argued,  by  slow 
processes,  through  countless  a-ons,  as  slow  as 
those  we  see  in  operation  to-day.  Yet  Mr.  H.  H. 
Howorth,  M.P.,  a  distinguished  geologist,  has 
come  forward  to  do  battle  for  the  Universal  Deluge 
in  a  way  which  even  the  most  orthodox  Uniforml- 
tarian  must  admit  to  be  scientific  enough  to  de¬ 
mand  the  serious  consiiieration  of  his  fellow- 
workers  in  the  geological  field.  What  are  the 
facts  upon  which  Mr.  Howorih  founds  his  great 
induction?  They  are  not  new,  though  no  one  has 
hitherto  collected  them  into  a  connected  argument 
in  the  way  he  has  done  in  his  book  just  issued, 
entitled  “The  Mammoth  and  the  Flood,’’ a  book 
which,  however  it  may  be  rt^gartled  in  other  re¬ 
spects,  is  very  delightful  re^ading  and  brimful  of 
the  most  curious  and  interesting  facts.  Tlie  elis- 
covery  of  numerous  frozen  mammoth  mummies  in 
Siberia  and  Alaska,  and  of  still  more  numerous 
skeletons  of  these  animals  both  in  Europe  and 
Asia;  the  occurrence  together,  lii  caves  in  every 
part  of  the  globe,  of  miscellaneous  assemblages  of 
the  most  opposite  kinds  of  animals,  under  circum¬ 
stances  that  make  it  certain  that  they  were  over¬ 
whelmed  by  water,  and  all  perished  at  the  same 
time;  and  the  acknowledged  gap  that  occurred  af¬ 
ter  the  disappearance  of  palieolithic  man,  showing 
that  men  and  animals  all  perished  in  one  grand 
catastrophe,  from  which  only  few  .escaped ;  these 
are  the  chief  facts  appealed  to  by  Mr.  Howorth  for 
his  conclusion.  He  does  not,  in  the  present 
volume,  enter  into  the  geological  proofs  ho  says 
he  can  produce,  but  is  content  to  hint,  as  to  the 
probable  cause  of  this  Universal  Deluge,  that  it 
may  have  arisen  from  alterations  in  the  earth’s 
crust,  such  as  would  be  caused  by  the  upheaval  of 
the  Cordilleras  in  South  America. 


From  liotiHon,  England. 

A  patron  of  “Compound  Oxygen,”  writing  to  Drs. 
Starkey  &  Palen,  from  London,  England,  says: 

“  I  lose  no  opportunity  of  making  known  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  Compound  Oxygen,  but  people  are  hard  to  be 
convinced.  That  people  shoubl  be  slow  to  accept  the 
wonderful  staleinmits  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
by  this  remarkable  curative  agent  is  not  sur()riaing, 
but  a  full  examination  into  the  evidence,  which  is  very 
abumlant,  satisfies  even  the  most  incredulous.”  Any 
person  who  wishes  a  statement  of  what  Compound 
O.xygen  is— “Its  Mode  of  Action  and  lic'sults  ” — may 
have  it  free,  postpaid,  on  sending  address  to  Drs. 
Starkey  &  Palen,  No.  1529  Areh  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Ouroonitant  aim  it  to  makethem  the  finatt  in  the  wertd. 


Ask  your  Grocer  for 


BONELESS  BACON. 


Non«  Genuine  unlett  showing  our  Patented  Trade- 
Marks,  a  Light  Metallic  Seal  attached  to  the 
string,  and  the  Striped  Canvaa, 
as  in  the  cuts. 

A  little  higher  in  price,  but  of  unrivalled  quality. 


KIDDER’8 


-FOR- 


iBSiiiistios  id  Mm 

A  CERTAIN  KE.WEDV  FUR 

Indigestion,  Acute  and  Atonic  Dyspepsia.  Chronic  and 
Uastro-Inteslliial  Catarrh,  Cholera  Infantum,  and  In  Con¬ 
valescence  from  Acute  Diseases. 

Over  5000  Physicians  have  sent  to  us  the  most  flattering 
opinions  u|)Oii  Dlgestylln  as  a  remedy  for  all  diseases  aris¬ 
ing  from  improper  digestion. 

It  Is  not  a  secret  remedy,  but  a  sclentlflc  i  reparation, 
the  formula  of  which  Is  plainly  printed  on  each  tjottle. 
Its  great  DIGESTIVE  POWER  Is  created  by  a  careful  and 
proper  treatment  of  the  ferments  tn  manufacture.  It  Is 
very  ag'-eeable  to  the  taste,  and  acceptable  to  the  most 
delicate  stomach. 

It  will  positively  CURE  CHOLERA  INFANTUM,  Rummer 
Complaints,  the  CHRONIC  DIARRHtEA,  all  of  whb  h  are 
direct  results  of  Imperfect  Indigestion.  Give  your  children 
Dlgestylln  One  bottle  may  save  a  life.  Not  one  case  of 
death  rejstrted  for  the  i>B8t  year  from  alxive  diseases  where 
the  patient  had  taken  Dlgestylln.  Ask  your  Druggist  for  It 
Price,  Sl.Oo.  Large  bottles.  If  he  does  not  keep  It, send 
one  dollar  to  us,  and  we  will  send  you  a  bottle.  Express 
prepaid.  WR.  p.  KinilKR  He 

MANUFACTURING  CHEMISTS, 

M3  John  Street,  N.  Y. 


WE  WANT  EVERY 

HOUSEKEEPER 

TO  HAVE  A  SASEFLE  07 


which  will  he  sent  ftee  rm  receipt  of  addi 
with  name  of  thia  paper.  Full  fized  box,  poat 
for  itic.  in  atamjiH.  For  sale  everv  where. 

Seeihai  — ^  - - - 

full  nuoas 
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THE  Euerso  SILICOa  CO..  12  Ithn  SI.  tn 


Uctated  fooit 

The  Mother’s  Favorite. 

Send  for  onr  Circular  entitled 

“LETTEES  from  MOTHERS," 

which  contains  a  large  number  of  letters,  many  of  which 
say  the  life  of  their  baby  was  saved  by  the  use  of  LACTATED 
FOOD. 

Read  these  letters,  and  If  you  wish,  write  to  the  mothers 
and  get  their  opinion— every  one  will  gladly  answer. 

If  your  baby  Is  not  hearty  and  robast  try  It. 

LACTATED  FOOD 

Is  also  a  Ferfect  XTutrient  for  ZITVALIDS, 

In  either  chronic  or  acute  cases.  Weak  stomachs  always 
retain  and  relish  it.  Thousands  of  Physicians  recommend 
It  as  the  host  of  all  prepared  foods.  VnrqualUd  in  Dytpeptia. 

150  MEALS  for  an  INFANT  for  $1.00. 

EASILY  PREPARED.  At  Druggists— 25c.,  50c.,  $1. 
WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


1887— BJLBIES-1887 

To  the  mother  of  any  baby  born  this  year,  we  will  send 
on  application  a  Cabinet  Photo,  of  the  “  Sweetest,  fattest, 
healthiest  baby  In  the  country  ”  It  Is  a  beautiful  picture, 
and  win  do  any  mother’s  heart  good.  It  shows  the  good 
effects  of  using  Lactated  Food  ns  a  substitute  for 
mother’s  milk.  Much  valuable  Information  for  the  mo¬ 
ther  given.  Give  date  of  birth. 

Wells,  Richardson  «i  Co.,  Barlin«(ton,  Vt. 


DEBENTURES 


D.  S.  B.  JOHNSTON  LAND  MORTGAGE  CO. 

tir~lil 105.000  Real  Estate  First  Mortgages,  not 
merely  deposited  with,  but  placed  In  name  of  The 
St.  Paul  Trust  Company  in  trust  as  special  se¬ 
curity  for  each  RIOO.OOO  of  Debentures. 


Advantages  of  these  Debentures. 

They  rest  on  a  sure  foundation  of  their  own. 

BTo  delays.  No  bulky  papers.  No  exposure. 

Ko  bother  of  mortgage  transfers  or  releases. 

(^Guaranty  Capital,  $300,000. 

Debentures  run  10  years.  Interest  semi-annual. 
Payable  In  New  York.  tir“First  Mortgages  ronning 
S  to  5  years  still  placed  if  desired,  on  best  ofsecarUy,  at 


Mortgaged 
land  always 
carefully 
examined.  5 
per  ct.  paid 
onshorttiine 
Invcstp  ents. 


1000  patrons. 
None  ever 
had  to  pay 
taxes  or 
costs,  wait 
for  Interest 
or  take  land 


tF~Sure  prlncipul  better  than  high  Interest. 
For  f  11  rt tier  particulars,  address 

D.S.B.  JOHNSTON  LAND  MORTCAQE  CO. 

HSNTION  THIS  PXl'Ea.  ST.  PAIL,  aUlN. 


THE  WESTERN 

FARM  MORTGAGE  CO, 

LAWRENCE,  KANSAS. 

Capital  (fully  paid),  $260,000.  Assets,  $792,62S.7& 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  LOANS 

GOLD  DEBENTURES. 


We  offer  First  Mortgage  Loans,  ••  heretofore,  drswinf 
7  ^er  Cent  Guaranteed.  Alio  10  and  15  year  6  Per 
C^nt  Qold  Debentures.  Kach  Series  of  Debentures 
of  fUKJ.OOO  i«  eecured  by  flret  niortfniKrt  for  $105.(KI0  (on 
Uad  worth  two  and  one-half  to  five  tlm^  the  amount 
of  the  mortfraK^)  Ix'ld  in  truet  by  the  American  Loan  and 
Truit  Company  of  N  Y.;  and  a'eo  bv  our  paid  up  Caidtal 
and  Aaaeta.  of  over  THREE  QUARTERS  of  a  iULUON  DOL¬ 
LARS.  Twelve  year*  experience.  .More  than  2.(XK)  ioTeitora 
ran  testify  to  the  nromptnet-a.  aafety  and  •atfafaction  of 
th'dr  inveatment*.  New  York  Office.  137  Broadway.  C.  C. 
Hlno  &  Son,  Agta.  Albany.  N.  Y.  Office,  Tweddle  Building. 
M  V.  B.  Bull  Co.,  agta.  Boston  Office,  34  School  Street. 
M  D.  Brooks,  Agt.  Kend  or  Piimphleta,  Korma  and  Knll 
Ii.^evniatinu.  L.  H.  PERKZNd,  SocreUry,  LAWRENCE.  KAN 


6% 


7% 


*1016  American  Investment  Company,  of  Emmets- 
burg,  Iowa,  with  a  Paid-up  capital  of  tOOO.OOO,  surplat 
$75,OUO.  offers  first  Mortgage  Loans  drawing  seven  per 
cent.  Also  6  per  cent.  10-year  Debenture  Bonds  secured  by 
105  per  cent,  of  first  Mortgage  Loans  held  In  trust  by  the 
Mercantile  Trust  Company,  N.  Y.  6  per  cent,  certifi¬ 
cates  of  deposit  for  periods  under  one  year.  Write  for  full 
Information  and  references  to  the  compnnyat  LaS  .Vassan 
street.  M.  Y.  A.  L.  OUMHHY,  Vice-President. 


Harvest  Exiiirsions. 


On  Anijust  ‘dOth,  Stptember  20th,  and 
October  WtU,  the  ('hleatjo  tD  Northwest¬ 
ern  lia'dwoij  will  run  Harvest  Exenr- 
sions  to  points  on  its  oten  .system  in 
Minnesota,  Dakota,  Nelmtska,  North- 
ive.stern  loiva,  Wyoming  Territory,  and 
the  Black  Hills  reyions,  and  also  to 
poiids  on  conneetiny  lines  beyond  Coun¬ 
cil  Bluffs  and  St.  Baal.  Tickets,  yond 
to  retnru  in  thirty  days,  will  be  sold  at 
the.  Company's  offices  in  Chicago,  and 
at  various  local  stations,  on  the  above 
dates  only,  at  the  e.clreme\y  low  rate  of 
one  fare,  for  the  round  trip,  and  icdl 
be  good  only  on  trains  leaving  on  those 
dates.  The  attractive  features  of  these 
E.venrsions  are  the  anasaally  low  rates, 
and  the  fact  that  they  are  arranged  so 
as  to  give  land  seekers  and  all  inter¬ 
ested  iinnsaal  opportunities  for  per¬ 
sonal  oijservalion  of  the  merits  of  the 
prodaetire  and  attractive  sections  of 
country  traversed  by  the  Northwestern 
Bailway  and  its  connections.  Maps 
and  eh'enlars  giving  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  ivill  be  furnished  on  ajijiliention 
to  any  tiekel  agent,  or  to  the  General 
Bassenger  Agent  at  Chicago. 

M.  HUG  HITT,  lYesident. 

H.  C.  WTCKEIt,  Traffic  Manager. 

E.  B.  WILSON,  Gen'l  Bassenger  Agent. 

Memoriai.  Windows 
Church  Decoration 

SPEtaAL  Designs  with 
Estimates  Si'kmittew 


The  Tiffany 
Glass  Company 

.333  &  .335  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 

.509  Pl’LLMAN  BEILDINO  CHICAGO 


Lons  C  TIFFANY  PRINGLF.  MITCHELL 

PIlFJlIbENT  MANAGER 

JOHN  Dl'fais  John  Cheney  Platt 

SETRETAUY  TKEIASDHEB 


READ  THIS! 

Ai9WA8HIIVO  MACHINK  FRKK ! 

Laat  year  we  placed  upoo  the  market  the  great- 
eKt  laboraaTing  invention  of  the  19th  century. 
It  wan  a  eelf-operating  Waehmg  Machtue.  It 
waeheii  the  clothinir  clean  WITHOl'T  THE 
WASHBOARD  OR  ANY  RUBBING  WHATEVER. 
We  advertiflFd  a  few  hundred  free  to  introduce 
them,  and  through  tlie$e  free  Baiuplee  nold  over 
HO.OUO.  One  lady  In  Chicago  (Mrn.  McDer¬ 
mott.  338  W.  15th  St.,)  waB  BO  well  pleased  with 
her  Bam  pie  that  Bhe  became  an  agent  and  Bold 
over  121)1)  in  four  months.  W.  C.  Hamil),  Box 
357,  Toronto,  Ont.,  ordered  over  fiOO  after  test¬ 
ing  his  nainple.  We  have  BCore«  of  Ju8t  such 
examples  as  this.  It  pays  **  to  cast  voiir  bread 
upon  the  walerB.”  Ol^R  ORKAT  OFFER.  This 
year  we  intend  to  sell  not  less  than  ONE  MIL 
LION  washers,  and  to  do  tliie  we  will  first 
start  off  by  OI  VINO  AWAY  lUOO  ssmples.  All  we 
ask  of  tliose  wiio  receive  one  is  that  they  will 
give  It  a  goo<l  trial,  anti  if  satlstactory  rerom- 
mend  it  to  their  mends.  Agents  are  coining 
money.  We  have  several  who  are  msking  $1U 
per  day  and  upwanls.  “  First  rt»me,  first  served.*' 
M  If  you  want  one  from  the  lot  we  are  going  to 
give  awsv,  send  your  name  ami  address  at  once. 

Address,  MONARCH  LAUNDRY  WORKS, 

420  Wabash  ave.,Cliicago,llL  (Mention  this  paper). 


& 

J.  &  R.  LAMB. 

CHURCH  nuCORATIOR 

AND 

FURNISHING. 

69  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 


A  MU.A'l’li  r«.r  3  KKLIAItLF, 
Live  Vautin  Mvn  or  l.adira.  In 
each  county.  P.  W.  ZIEGLER  fc  C'l)., 
720  Chestnut  8t.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

40  ITASSA?  STHaaT,  ITW  70BZ. 

Sixty-ninth  Semi-annual  Statement,  ahowing  the 
condition  of  the  Company,  Jan.  1,  1887. 

Cash  Capital,  ....  $1,000,000  00 
Reserye  for  Re-Insnrance,  •  865,080  4S 

Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilities,  140,184  88 
Net  Surplus,  ....  540,908  07 

Total  Assets,  ....  $2,540,674  95 
SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  Statee  Bonds  (par  value  $1,325,000) . 11,596,905  N 


Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  liens  on  Im¬ 
proved  Real  Estate  In  the  cities  ol  New  York 

and  Brooklyn .  97,500  N 

Loans  on  Call .  30,000  60 

Cash  in  Office  and  on  depoett .  71,568  Si 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  606,350  00 

Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks .  67.175  00 

Railroad  Stock .  43,360  00 

Caeh  In  bands  of  Agents,  In  course  of  transmis¬ 
sion,  and  UDOOllected  Office  Premiums .  196,099  ti 

Accrued  Interest .  S,S97  00 


-  92,546,074  91 

BSXT JAMZIT  S.  WALOOTT,  Fresideut. 

I.  REMSEN  LANE,  Vlce-Pres’t  and  Sec’y. 

CHARLES  L.  ROE,  )  Anfl't  SAcretArleA 
CHARLES  A.  SHAW,  )  Ass  t  Becretaries. 


CONTINENTAL 

(Fire)  Insurance  Co. 

OFFICES,  )  New  York,  100  Broadway. 

Continental  {  Brooklyn,  oor.  Court  and  Montague  StS 
Buildings ;  )  and  No.  106  Broadway,  E.  D. 

STATEMENT,  JANUARY  Ist,  1887. 

Reserve  for  Relnsuramce  (ol  which  for 

Inland  Marine  $32,950).  . t!»,383.800  53 

Reserve  for  Commissions,  Taxes,  dec.  30,000  M 
for  losses  and  other  claims.  451.3)43  83 

Capital  paid  in  in  Cash .  1,000,000  00 

Net  Surplus .  1,374,856  93 


Total  Assets . 35,939.081  98 

(The  two  Safety  Funds  now  amount  to  $1,900,000.) 


DIRECTORS: 


H.  H.  LAMPORT,  President. 

F.  C.  MOORK,  Vice-President. 

CYRUS  PRCK,  9d  Vice-President  and  Secretary. 


SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK, 
GEORGE  BUSS, 
WILLIAM  H.  SWAN, 
HENRY  C.  BOWEN, 
AURELIUS  B.  HULL, 
THEODORE  F.  VAIL, 
THEODORE  I.  HUSTED 
WM.  M.  RICHARDS, 
JOHN  CLAFLIN, 

S.  B.  CHI  I’TENDEN, 
WILLIAM  G.  LOW, 
HENRY  P.  SPAULDING 
WM.  L.  ANDREWS, 

E.  W.  CORLIES, 

JAMFH  P'KASER, 
HIRAM  BARNEY, 


LAWRENCE  TURNURE, 
ALFRED  R.AY, 

JOHN  L.  HIKER, 
WILLIAM  BRYCE, 

JOHN  H.  EARLE, 
RIOHAItD  A.  MeXIURDY, 
ALEXANDER  E.  ORR, 
CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 
WII.  H.  HURLBUT. 
EDWARD  MARTIN, 
BRADISH  JOHNSON, 

S.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 

J.  D.  VEKMILYE, 
JACOB  WENDELL, 
WILLIAM  A. SLATER 
JOHN  U.  REED. 


A,  M.  KIRBY,  Sec.  Local  Department. 

B.  C.  TOWNSEND,  Sec.  Agency  Department. 

C.  H.  DUTCHER,  Sec.  Brooklyn  Department. 


Atlantic  Kxpress  Service. 
LIVERPOOL  via  QUEENSTOWN. 

Steamship  “CITY  OF  HOME”  from  New  York 
WEDNESDAY,  October  12. 

Largest  and  finest  passenger  Steamer  afloat. 

Saloon  Passage,  S.'iU  and  u;  wards;  Second  Class,  $30. 
GLASUOW  SERVICE. 

Steamer  every  Saturday  from  New  York  to 
GLASGOW  and  LONDONDERRY. 

Cabin  Passage  to  Glasgow.  Londonderry,  Liverpool,  or 
Belfast,  ilt.V  and  $.'i.’5 ;  Excursion,  s94>  and  $110. 
Steerage,  outward  or  prepaid,  either  Service,  $90. 
Saloon  Excursion  Tickets  at  Reduced  Rates. 
Travellers’  Circular  Letters  of  Credit,  and  Drafts  for 
any  Amount  Issued  at  lowest  current  rates. 
Steamers  leave  Pier  41,  North  River,  foot  of  I.«roy  Si. 
For  Books  of  Tours,  Tickets,  or  further  Information, 

Apply  to  HEITSEIISOIT  BEOTHEES,  Affcnts, 

7  Bowllni;  Green,  New  Yorh. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PAKIB,  1871. 

BAKER'S 


Warranted  absolutely  pur* 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excea*  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  thre* 
timet  the  ttrength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economS- 
cal,  coating  leu  than  one  cent  » 
cup.  It  le  delicious,  uourlsblBg, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  Invaltde  M 
well  as  for  persons  In  health 
Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

Ws  BAKER  &  CO.,  DorctiGSter,  Masi 


GOOD  NEWS 

12  ladies,  4 

^in^atestlnilucrmcmBever  of¬ 
fered.  Now’s  your  time  to  get 
in>  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Teas  and  Coffees,  and  secure 
a  beautiful  Gold  Rand  or  MoM 
Rose  China  ’Tea  Pet,  Dinner  Set, 
BoM  Rand  .Mohs  Rose  Toilet  Bet,  Watrli,  Rrass  Lamp, 
or  Webster’s  Dictionary.  P'orfiill  pnrtlnntarsaddreM 
TIIK  GREAT  AAIBRICAN  TE.V  CO., 
P.O.Box  289.  81  and  S3  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


MENEELY  &  COMPANY, 
WEST  TfiOY,  N.  Y,  BDulis, 

For  Churches  Schools,  etc.  also  Cblmee 
aiidPesIs.  For  more  than  half  a  century 
noted  for  superiority  over  all  othere. 


CLINTON  H.  MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

Tro,,  N.  T., 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR 

CEURGH,  CHIME,  AND  SCHOOL  BELLS. 


MeShant  Bail  Foundry 

Finest  Grade  of  Bells, 

Cmaas  add  Pasie  for  CHURCHES,  A*. 
Send  for  Price  and  CBtalojnie.  AddrMT 
H.  MeSHANK  A  TO.* 
MtntUn  this  faptr,  Baltlaaoreo  HA 

BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRT.' 

Jella  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  for  Cburebg^ 
Schools,  Fire  Alarms, FarmSy  eUx  FtJLLT 
WARRANTED.  Catalogue  sent  Free. 

VANDUZEN  &  TIFT,  Ciaeiaa6ti.a 


_ GLUE 

ITaed  by  thooaanda  of  flrtt-clasa  Manufacturers 
and  Mechanics  on  their  best  work.  Its  success^, 
bat  brought  a  lot  of  Imitators  copying  us  In  every  ^  ^ 

way  posslbla.  Remember  that  THE  ONLY  GENUINE 
IsePsge’t  Liquid  Glue  It  manufkctnrea  solely  ^  the 

RUSSIA  CEMENT  CO., 


MASS 

stamps. 


Burlinglon 

Route 

C.B.&g.R.R. 


TRAVEL  VIA 

Through  Trains  rnlth  Dining 
Cars,  Pullman  Palacs  Slssp- 
Ing  Oars,  Modern  Coaches, 
Sure  connections  In  Union 
Depots  at  Its  terminal  points, 
with  trains  from  and  to  the 
Cast,  West,  north  and  South. 
Cheapest,  Best  and  Quickest 
Bouts  from  Chicago,  Peoria 
or  St.  Louis  to 

ST.  PAUL, 
MINNEAPOLIS, 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 
ST.  JOSEPH, 
ATCHISON. 


DENVER, 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 

OMAHA, 

KANSAS  CITY, 

CITY  OF  MEXICO, 

For  Tickets,  Rates,  Maps,  Ac.,  apply  to  Ticket  Agents 
of  connecting  lines,  or  address 
T.  J.  POTTER,  H.  B.  STONE,  PAUL  MORTON, 

„  1st  V.  P.  0.  M.  0.  P.  A  1.  A. 

For  handsome  Illustrated  Burlington  Uonte  Guide 
Book  send  Ic.  postage  to  the  O.  P.  At.  A.,  Chicago,  lU. 


DR.  BAIRD’S  GRANULES. 

/yr.  Paird  s»me  ytars  ago  dii» 
tovtrtd  a  titw  Vital  /rinciplt  ^ 
€ombiHing  a  numbtr  o/  veg€t^ 
bit  alkaiMids  and  then  ixtrsAct* 
ing  the  Vital  principle  from  tJU 
combination*  Its  ejfects  have 
been  marvelous.  He  found  Us 
effects  most  marked  upon  the 
glandular  system^  Ihrtrwing^ 
•waste  matter  through  the  glands 
of  excretion  and  stimulating 
the  glands  to  healthy  action. 
Acts  especially  on  the  Liver. 
Pancreas.  Spleen,  Kidneys  and 
OUnds  of  Stutn-Tch  and  Jntea* 
tines.  Send  for  p-uni^lets. 

95  cents  per  box,  5  boxes  |i{  of 
druggists  or  by  mail,  postage 
prepaid. 

Dr.  Baird  will  GUARANTEE 
to  cure  any  case  of  FiLKS  or 
RUPTURB  promptly^  perma¬ 
nently  and  uithout  pain.  NO 
CUKt,  NO  PAY.  Write  for 
pAntpbiets.  Consultation  at  ofllre 
freeg  Address  I>r.  Baird,  157  W* 


Dr,  W\L  M.  BAIRD. 

Sole  proprietor  of  •*  Dr.^ 
Baird'K  Granule9;*'ex«Pres- 
ident  Washington  Board  of 
Health  t  eX'Ctunty  Phy¬ 
sician  ;  Member  of  State 
Bu,6rdof  Education;  Speak¬ 
er  of  the  House  of  As¬ 
sembly,  CXI.  Leglslfture 
oINettf  Jersey  •  Session  1BU7, 


free,  h 
e^t.. 


New  York* 


PENSION  CLAIMANTS  ]ects<l,  should  apply  at  once 

to  F.  REGI)  TER,  Attorney,  324  BOU’TH  FIFTH  BT.,  Fhlladel 
phU,  Fa.  Buccees  or  no  pay.  Twenty- two  years’ experienoe 


I 
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etnrrtnt  CbtnM. 

The  Con8tM«tl«Bal  CeateiuiUli 

The  Centennial  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  (a  document  which  now  elicits  the  unquali- 
fled  praise  of  a  Gladstone,  and  what  is  yet  more 
and  better,  has  stood  the  test  of  a  hundred  years 
of  trial)  was  duly  and  grandly  celebrated  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  last  week,  the  scene  of  its  adoption,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  his  Cabinet,  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  heads  of  the 
Army  and  Nary,  the  Governors  of  the  original 
thirteen  States,  descendants  of  Revolutionary  Pa¬ 
triots  and  Statesmen,  and  a  great  concourse  of 
people  from  all  parts  of  the  country  being  pres¬ 
ent.  It  was  altogether  a  very  grand  occasion,  and 
its  fit  celebration  adds  another  to  the  many  lau' 
rels  fairly  won  by  our  historic  City  of  Brotherly 
Love  1  As  the  reader  is  probably  already  aware, 
the  colonies  went  into  the  Revolution  independent 
of  each  other,  having  in  common  only  language, 
religion,  and  subjection  to  England.  They  joined 
forces  merely  to  prosecute  the  war  as  against  th^ 
common  enemy.  The  colonies  declared  their  in¬ 
dependence  July  4, 1776,  and  four  days  after  a  com¬ 
mittee  reported  Articles  of  Confederation  which 
only  looked  forw  ard  to  a  perpetual  union, but  did  not 
consummate  it.  These  articles  were  not  adopted 
until  March  1,  1781.  The  colonies  prosecuted  the 
war,  and  brought  it  to  a  successful  issue,  under 
stress  of  a  common  danger.  As  yet  their  union 
was  very  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory.  Attempts 
were  repeatedly  made  to  amend  the  Articles  and 
form  a  stronger  Government.  For  this  purpose  a 
new  Convention  was  called  to  meet  at  Philadel¬ 
phia  in  May,  1787.  Congress  approved  the  call, 
and  on  May  25th  the  Convention  organized.  After 
long  discussion,  the  delegates  signed  the  new  Con¬ 
stitution  and  transmitted  it  to  the  States  for  ratifi¬ 
cation  Sept.  17,  1787. 

Philadelphia  has  not  had  such  a  crowd  of  visit¬ 
ors  since  the  Centennial  of  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence  ill  1876.  From  the  reports  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  and  water-ways  600,000  persons  must  have 
gone  into  the  city  during  the  three  days’  celebra¬ 
tion  to  see  the  display.  The  weather  was  perfect. 
All  the  arrangements  were  complete,  and  carried 
out  without  a  flaw  or  accident  to  mar  the  success 
of  the  occasion. 

FIRST  DAT. 

North  Broad  street  was  so  crowded  as  to  be  al¬ 
most  impassable  as  early  as  seven  o’clock.  The 
hundreds  of  carpenters  and  decorators  who  had 
been  at  work  all  night,  had  transformed  the  mag¬ 
nificent  thoroughfare  into  a  vast  amphitheatre 
with  seats  raised  high  on  either  side.  The  over- 
fiow  thronged  on  the  sidewalks  and  in  the  streets, 
and  many  of  them  were  able  to  catch  only  occa¬ 
sional  glimpses  of  the  pageant  as  it  passe*!.  There 
was  scarcely  a  house,  public  or  private,  that  was 
not  covered  with  bunting,  or  in  other  ways  suita¬ 
bly  decorated.  The  decorations  strove  after  nov¬ 
el  effects.  Some  houses  were  almost  covered  with 
fiags.  The  Odd  Fellows  Hall  exhibited  a  banner 
announcing  that  place  as  the  “  spot  where  Frank¬ 
lin  drew  lightning  from  the  clouds  In  1752,”  and 
at  other  points  busts  of  Washington  were  mounted 
in  front  of  the  houses  and  profusely  decorated. 
Nearly  all  the  side  streets  leading  into  North 
Broad  were  roped  off  and  filled  with  trucks,  on 
which  huge  tiers  of  seats  were  erectetl  and  rapidly 
sold.  Many  of  the  handsome  residences  on  the 
street  had  their  window- sashes  removed  and  seats 
mounted  in  the  interior  for  the  accommodation  of 
friends. 

Amid  the  gay  holiday  attire  of  the  streets,  there 
was  nothing  more  conspicuous  and  artistic  than 
three  triumphal  arch*-*  that  spanned  Broad  and 
Chestnut  streets.  Tin*  lli  *>ad  street  arch,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  one,  was  In  fro’it  *)f  the  Lafayette  Hotel,  a 
few  steps  below  Chestnut  street,  and  was  almost 
opposite  the  main  reviewing  stand,  which  was  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  President  and  his  party  upon  their 
arrival.  It  was  erected  by  the  Cent**nnial  Com¬ 
mission,  and  was  sixty  feet  high  rising  from  each 
curb.  It  was  of  plain  semi-circular  form,  and  seg¬ 
mented  on  the  south  side  with  illuminated  shields 
of  the  thirty- eight  States  forming  the  Union,  and 
on  the  north  with  the  names  of  the  Slates,  the 
shield  and  name  of  each  being  back  to  back.  The 
thirteen  original  States  occupied  the  middl*^  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  group,  and  the  others  were  placed  along¬ 
side  in  the  onler  in  which  they  came  into  the  Un¬ 
ion.  The  outer  rim  of  the  arch  was  run  up  in  bat¬ 
tlement  form,  while  the  inner  rim  was  decorated 
with  a  festoon  of  re*l,  white,  and  blue  bunting. 
Surmounting  the  arch  was  a  mammoth  device  con¬ 
sisting  of  an  American  eagle  and  a  stan<l  of  the 
national  colors.  A  handsome  arch,  semi-Moorish 
in  its  architectural  eflff*ct,  spanned  Chestnut  street 
between  Eighth  and  Ninth.  It  rose  thirty  feet  in 
the  clear  from  the  street,  with  side  arches  over  the 
pavements  twenty  feet  high.  There  was  a  pavil¬ 
ion  at  the  height  of  the  second  storj’,  and  above 
this  the  structure  rose  to  the  third.  Censers  sur¬ 
mounted  the  pillars  running  up  from  the  curb  line, 
through  which  steam  pipes  gave  a  unique  incense 
effect.  Models  of  Indejiend  ence  Hall  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  buihlings  adornetl  the  fa9ade,  while  elsewhere 
on  the  summit  of  the  arch  were  distributed  busts 
of  Washington,  Lincoln,  Grant,  an*l  Cleveland. 
The  third  triumphal  arch  was  erecU**!  on  Chestnut 
street  above  Sixth,  and  was  of  imposing  dimen¬ 
sions,  and  very  elaborate  in  decoration.  National 
bunting,  flags,  shields,  and  gohlen  stars,  covered 
the  frame-work  in  *lazzling  prof  usion,  and  historic 
Inscriptions  were  placed  at  all  points.  Two  side 
arches  were  decorated  with  stars  and  appropriate 
inscriptions. 

By  eleven  o’clock  the  distin  gulshed  guests,  the 
governors,  foreign  ministers,  and  others,  began  to 
take  their  assigned  places.  As  the  different  gov¬ 
ernors  passe*l  up  or  down  Broa*l  street  and  were 
recognized,  they  received  round  after  round  of 
cheers,  and  the  ladies  and  children  joined  in  the 
greeting  by  waving  their  hats,  handkerchiefs,  and 
parasols. 

The  Constitutional  Centennial  Commission  was 
officially  represented  by  the  Hon.  John  A.  Kasson, 
President;  the  Hon.  Amos  R.  Little,  Chairman  of 
the  Ex*»cutive  Committee;  Hampton  L.  Carson, 
Secretary;  F.  Carroll  Brewster,  jr..  Corresponding 
Secretary,  and  Assistant  Secretaiy  Black,  who  oc¬ 
cupied  seats  on  the  front  of  the  staiul.  Section  A, 
the  Centennial  position  of  the  stand,  was  reserve*! 
for  the  Governors  of  the  States  with  their  staffs. 
Among  them  were  Govs.  Sawyer  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Biggs  of  Delaware,  Green  of  New  Jeisey, 
Larrabee  of  I*)wa,  Gordon  of  Georgia,  and  Beaver 
of  Pennsylvania.  On  tliis  stand  also  were  Sena¬ 
tors  and  Representatives  in  Congress,  many  of 
whom  were  present;  the  Commissi*>ner8  of  the  va¬ 
rious  States  and  Territories,  thiity-thret*  of  wliom 
were  present;  the  diplomatic  corps,  tlie  foreign 
consuls,  and  esjiecially  invited  guests  of  the  C*)m- 
mlssion.  SHdion  B  contained  distinguished  visit¬ 
ors,  representatives  of  the  various  religious  denom¬ 
inations,  representatives  of  all  political  parties 
without  distinction,  including  the  Knights  of  La¬ 
bor.  Section  C  was  reser%'e*i  for  members  of  the 
city  councils.  State  Senators  and  Representatives. 
There  were  three  sections  of  the  stand  which  had 
an  estimated  seating  capacity  of  four  thousand. 

Almost  opposite  the  reviewing  stand  was  the 
magnificent  private  boxes  erected  in  front  of  the 
Bellevue  Hotel,  which  were  handsomely  decorated 
for  the  occasion.  There  were  fifty  in  all,  and  each 
one  was  named  after  a  State  or  Territory.  There 
were  two  tiers  of  boxes.  During  Thursday’s  and 
Friday’s  demonstrations  they  were  occupied  as 
follows :  The  centre  (or  Pennsylvania)  box  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  W.  Childs,  entertaining  Bishop 
and  Mrs.  Potter,  Col.  and  Mrs.  Fred  D.  Grant,  and 
other  prominent  visitors ;  Mrs.  Joseph  Sinnott  en¬ 
tertaining  Cardinal  Gibbons  and  Archbishop  Ryan, 
John  C.  Bullitt  entertaining  Justice  Harlan  of  the 
Supreme  Court;  Mr.  Richard  L.  Ashurst  enter¬ 


taining  Chief  Justice  Morrison  R.  Waite  and  others. 
The  remaining  boxes  were  occupied  by  prominent 
Philadelphians,  all  of  whom  entertained  one  or 
more  distinguished  guests. 

The  head  of  the  procession,  led  by  a  cordon  of 
mounted  police,  reached  the  City  Hall,  Broad  and 
Market  streets,  at  11.40.  The  crowd  was  so  im¬ 
mense  at  this  point  that  the  police  had  great  diffi¬ 
culty  In  driving  them  back.  The  street  was,  how¬ 
ever,  cleared  in  time  to  prevent  a  stoppage  of  the 
moving  pageant,  which  proceeded  around  the  west 
side  of  the  City  Hall,  and  on  past  the  grand  re¬ 
viewing  stand  at  Walnut  street.  The  street  being 
clear,  the  line  marched  widely  abreast,  and  were 
displayed  to  the  best  possible  advantage.  Every¬ 
body  seemed  to  be  imbued  with  the  idea  that  the 
success  of  the  day  rested  upon  his  individual 
shoulders,  and  acted  accordingly.  The  great  civic 
and  industrial  parade,  illustrating  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  industrial  arts  and  sciences  during 
the  past  century,  it  is  believed  fairly  eclipsed  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  ever  seen.  There  were  in  the 
line  300  fioats,  each  bearing  a  representation  of 
some  particular  branch  of  industry,  12,000  men, 
3000  horses,  and  150  bands  of  music.  At  the  head 
of  the  column  rode  Col.  A.  Louden  Snow,  Chief 
Marshal,  and  his  staff  of  fifty  aids,  a  standard 
bearer  and  two  trumpeters.  Directly  behind  them, 
and  leading  the  column  itself,  was  the  United 
States  Marine  Band,  followed  by  a  grand  banner 
representing  Columbia  pointing  to  the  past  with 
one  hand  and  with  the  other  to  the  present,  the 
former  being  represented  by  old  implements,  the 
latter  by  those  of  to-day,  indica^ng  progress.  The 
banner  tj'pified  the  demonstration,  and  was  drawn 
on  a  car  by  six  horses. 

The  rest  of  the  parade  was  divided  into  twenty- 
three  divisions.  The  honor  of  heading  the  first 
division  was  given  to  the  Patriotic  Order  of  the 
Sons  of  America,  who  presented  a  beautiful  dis¬ 
play.  It  was  headed  by  a  gaily  decorated  wagon, 
bearing  banners  with  mottoes  emblematic  of  the 
order.  One  of  their  floats,  “  Education  Is  the 
Basis  of  Freedom,”  attracted  great  attention,  as 
did  also  the  Continental  Club  of  Wilmington,  Del., 
in  their  ancient  costumes.  Following  this  float 
came  a  band  and  several  tableaux  on  floats,  typical 
of  events  during  the  Revolution,  and  representing 
the  different  nations  which  make  up  America’s 
population,  in  native  costumes. 

The  second  division  w*as  made  up  of  the  Carpen¬ 
ters  Company  of  Philadelphia,  which  antedates  all 
other  industrial  associations,  having  been  incor¬ 
porated  in  1724,  and  which  is  the  only  in*lustrial 
organization  in  existence  in  this  city  which  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  procession  of  1787,  The  first 
feature  of  this  display  was  a  float  upon  which  was 
borne  a  miniature  Grecian  temple  of  thirteen  Cor¬ 
inthian  columns,  representing  the  thirteen  States 
of  the  Union  of  1787,  which  Isa  duplicate  of  the 
original  exhibit  of  the  Carpenters  Company  in  the 
parade  in  the  year  1787,  which  commemorated  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  Following 
this  was  another  Temple  of  the  Grecian  Doric  or¬ 
der,  far  more  imposing  than  its  pre*lecessor,  and 
Intended  to  be  emblematic  of -the  present  Grand 
Union  of  States,  and  bearing  upon  each  of  thirty- 
eight  columns  a  shield  with  the  name  of  each 
State.  The  allegorical  floats  were  followe*!  by  the 
members  of  the  Carpenters  Company  In  carriages. 

The  third  division  was  an  agricultural  exhibit, 
displaying  all  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  imple¬ 
ments,  and  was  complete  in  every  detail.  Follow¬ 
ing  this  came  a  representation  of  flouring  mills 
built  in  1760  and  1814,  and  an  illustration  of  the 
present  manner  of  making  flour. 

Division  No.  4  was  made  up  of  a  display  by  the 
Typographical  fraternity,  and  was  an  interesting 
feature. 

Division  5  was  headed  by  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  which  was  representiid  in  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  a  century  ago,  and  following  its  educational 
apparatus  came  the  various  educational  institutions 
and  the  United  States  Indian  Training  School,  il¬ 
lustrating  the  advancement  of  the  civilization  of 
the  re*l  men.  At  the  hea*l  of  this  procession  were 
several  mounted  Iinllans  from  the  West,  including 
representatives  of  various  nations,  *lresse*l  in  ttie 
costumes  of  Indian  warfare.  The  children  from 
the  Indian  Training  Scho*>ls  show«**l  their  skill  in 
the  industrial  arts  an*l  scienc**s  on  floats.  Behin*l 
them  came  the  Indian  band  of  nineteen  pieces,  and 
nine  platoons  of  Indian  cadets,  who  marched  with 
unerring  step  amid  cheers  and  huzzas.  As  they 
passed  the  reviewing  stand  they  fairly  captured  its 
occupants,  who  cheere*!  themstdves  hoar.se.  It  was 
indeed  the  feature  of  the  pageant  as  contrasted 
with  the  illustrations  of  Indian  life  in  the  far  West. 
Tlie  Girard  Coliege  pupils  and  cadets  of  the  Sol¬ 
diers  Orphan  Institution  also  took  part  in  the  dis¬ 
play. 

Then  followeil  in  order  division  6,  representing 
the  building  trades ;  7,  saw,  engine  and  tool  works ; 
8,  Volunteer  Firemen’s  Associations  with  their  old 
apparatus  compared  with  the  firemen  and  appara¬ 
tus  of  to-day;  9,  models  of  breweries,  cooper 
shops,  and  other  adjuncts  of  the  trade;  10,  United 
States  Mint;  11,  taken  up  by  the  Knlglits  of  the 
Golden  Eagle,  who  had  .5000  men  in  uniform  in 
line  and  several  floats ;  12,  the  textile  industry ; 
13,  silk  manufacture;  14,  clothing  trade;  15,  was 
a  display  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroa*i  Company, 
and  was  one  of  the  largt*st  and  most  complete  in 
the  line;  16,  a  complete  shipbuilding  and  naval 
exhibit. 

Division  17  comprised  the  Government  display, 
which  included  a  model  of  the  first  steamship  that 
ever  crossed  the  Atlantic,  several  tabl**aux  with 
chihiren  an*l  ladies  representing  the  Stales,  a  model 
of  the  oM  United  States  man-of-war  Hartfor*!,  old- 
fashioned  specimens  of  the  32-pounder  naval  gun, 
the  high  power  10  inch  gun,  and  the  high  power 
13-ineh  gun,  a  model  of  the  training  ship  .\ntietam, 
models  of  a  turreted  iron  monitor,  a  whale  boat, 
and  the  new  cruiser  Charleston  now  building  at 
San  Francisco;  the  last  of  the  naval  exhibit  in¬ 
cluding  a  display  of  modern  life-saving  apparatus 
and  a  crew  from  one  of  the  life-saving  stations  il¬ 
lustrating  its  use. 

Division  18  included  electrical  machinery,  lights, 
and  ceramics.  Tliere  were  displays  of  under¬ 
ground  conduits,  district  messenger  service,  fire¬ 
brick,  lamps,  chandeliers,  glass-ware,  etc.  Divis- 
19  was  made  up  of  civic  societies  headed  by  the 
Italian  Bt*neflcial  Society,  and  including  quite  a 
number  of  beautiful  tableaux.  Division  20  was  a 
miscellaneous  one,  including  sewing-machines, 
file-workers,  stoves,  scales,  ventilators,  belting, 
hoisting-machinery,  safes,  engines,  and  steam- 
pumps.  Division  21  displayed  household  onia- 
mentatlon  in  every  detail.  Photographs,  mirrors, 
pianos,  organs,  stained  glass,  etc.,  were  shown  in 
a  profuse  and  attractive  manner.  Division  22  was 
a  displaj’  of  wagons  and  carriages,  one  of  the 
most  important  features  of  which  was  the  carriage 
which  was  formerly  used  by  George  Washington, 
drawn  by  six  white  horses,  and  having  two  fce.tmen 
and  two  coachmen  attired  in  continental  livery  in 
attendance. 

Division  23,  the  hast  of  the  great  parade,  was 
made  up  of  miscellaneous  displays,  and  illustrate*! 
the  manner  of  making  bread  and  cakes,  a  grocery 
store  of  old  and  modern  times,  cigar  making, 
sugar  refining,  meat  curing,  brush  making,  fohling 
beds,  washing  machines,  street-sweeping  machin¬ 
ery,  steam  paving  rammer,  a  large  centrifugal 
water-sprinkler,  and  the  manner  of  producing  im¬ 
proved  kindling  wood. 

SECOND  DAT. 

The  enormous  size  of  some  of  the  displays  in 
Thursday’s  pageant  prevented  them  from  occupy¬ 
ing  any  other  street  than  Broad  street,  but  Friday’s 
demonstration,  being  purely  military,  passed  along 
all  the  prominent  streets,  thus  giving  a  greater 
number  of  people  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  it. 
Every  street  through  which  the  column  passed  was 
almost  a  solid  mass  of  tri-colored  bunting  and  flags 


of  all  nations.  In  addition  to  the  stands  on  Broad 
street,  others  were  erected  on  Chestnut,  Market, 
and  Arch  streets.  All  the  streets  through  which 
the  parade  passed  were  roped  off  from  curb  to 
curb,  in  order  to  insure  a  clear  passage  for  the 
troops,  and  street-car  traffic  was  delayed  at  inter¬ 
vals.  The  day  was  bright  and  clear.  It  is  said 
that  there  were  more  soldiers  in  Philadelphia  on 
this  day  than  at  any  time  during  the  war.  Nearly 
thirty  thousand  uniformed  men  passed  in  review 
before  the  President  and  the  high  officers  of  this 
and  other  Governments,  commanded  by  Gen.  Phil. 
H.  Sheridan. 

At  11  o’clock  the  City  Troop  of  Cavalry  came 
down  Broad  street,  escorting  the  President,  who 
occupied  an  open  barouche  with  Mr.  Thomas  M. 
Thompson,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Reception  of  Distinguished  Guests,  and  Mayor 
Edwin  H.  Fltler.  Other  carriages  followed  with 
distinguished  guests,  among  whom  was  Ruther¬ 
ford  B.  Hayes.  As  the  President  alighted  to  take 
his  place  on  the  reviewing  stand,  the  cavalry  stood 
“  right  about  face”  and  saluted  him.  There  was 
a  continuous  round  of  cheers  as  the  President  rode 
by,  and  he  bowed  his  acknowledgment  of  the  com¬ 
pliment  as  he  passed  each  stand.  After  saluting 
the  President,  the  City  Troop  proceeded  down 
Broad  street  to  take  its  place  in  the  procession. 
Just  behind  the  President’s  carriage  the  venerable 
Hannibal  Hamlin  walked  arm  in  arm  with  Thomas 
Donaldson  to  their  places  on  the  stand. 

Soon  after  eleven  o’clock  Mrs.  Cleveland  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  balcony  of  the  Lafayette  Hotel,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Private  Secretary  Lament  and  wife  and 
two  or  three  guests.  Mrs.  Cleveland  received  an 
enthusiastic  round  of  applause  as  she  appeared 
dressed  in  a  handsome  black  silk  dress,  with  white 
insertions  and  a  white  feather  adorning  her  hat. 

At  just  11.50  Gen.  Sheridan  came  up  the  street  at 
the  head  of  the  vast  cavalca<le  of  military,  preced- 
e*l  by  a  squa*l  of  mounted  reserves.  As  he  passed 
the  reviewing  stand,  the  President  arose  and  ti|v 
ped  his  silk  hat.  It  was  then  one  continuous  round 
of  huzzahs.  Behind  Gen.  Sheridan  came  the  City 
Troop  of  cavalry.  As  it  passed  the  grand  stand 
each  company  went  through  the  drilling  evolutions 
with  remarkable  precision.  Then  came  tlie  dis¬ 
mounted  United  States  light  artillery,  the  mounted 
heavy  artillery,  detachment  of  marines,  and  troops 
from  the  different  Slates.  The  rear  of  the  column 
was  occupied  by  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 
During  the  time  they  were  passing  the  President 
remained  standing,  witli  his  head  uncovered,  and 
answered  each  salute  as  it  was  given.  Or*lers  had 
previousl}'  been  issued  by  the  Department  Com¬ 
mander  that  only  Post  Commanders  should  salute, 
the  men  in  line  to  walk  facing  ahead.  This  was 
not  strictly  adhered  to,  however,  and  many  of 
those  of  the  rank  and  file  passed  with  uncovered 
heads.  When  Garflehl  Post  No.  4  of  Newark,  came 
up,  the  front  ranks  turned  “  face  about  ”  and  sent 
up  a  rousing  cheer  for  the  Chief  Magistrate.  Their 
cheer  was  taken  up  by  the  crowd  and  carried  to 
the  echo. 

The  reception  to  President  Cleveland  and  Mrs, 
Cleveland  at  the  Academy  of  Music  in  the  evening, 
was  one  of  the  greatest  social  successes  ever  wit¬ 
nessed  in  the  city.  Long  before  8  o’clock  the 
8tr**et  in  front  of  the  Academy  was  a  mass  of  car¬ 
riages,  and  fully  10,000  persons  found  their  way 
into  the  building  before  the  tired  President  had 
grasped  the  hand  of  the  last  comer.  Every  one 
was  in  evening  dress,  and  the  scene  was  one  of  un¬ 
usual  brilliance.  Mrs.  Cleveland  was  clad  in  a 
beautiful  white  satin  gown  with  ostrich  trimming. 
In  her  hair  she  wore  several  clusters  of  diamonds. 
The  crowd  in  the  building  was  en*)rmous,  but  the 
police  arrangements  were  so  perfect  that  every¬ 
thing  passed  off  without  a  jar.  The  immense 
building  was  beautifully  decorated  with  Hags,  cut 
flowers,  and  growing  plants,  and  the  galleries  and 
boxes  were  festooned  with  ribtions. 

THIRD  DAY. 

At  the  imbllc  exercises  in  Independence  Square 
on  the  last  day  of  the  celebration,  wliicti  was  the 
veritable  Centennial  daj’,  tlie  President  spoke  as 
follows : 

I  *leem  it  a  very  great  honor  and  pleasure  to 
participate  in  these  impressive  exercises. 

Every  American  citizen  shoul*l  on  tliis  Centen¬ 
nial  day  rejoice  in  his  citizensliip.  He  will  not 
find  the  cause  of  his  rej*)ieing  in  ttie  antiijuity  of 
Ills  country,  for  among  the  nations  of  tiie  earth 
his  stands  with  tlie  youngest.  He  will  not  tiiid  it 
in  the  glitter  and  the  pomp  that  bedeck  a  monarch 
and  dazzle  abject  an*l  servile  subjtjcts,  for  in  his 
country  the  people  tliemselves  are  rulers.  He  will 
not  find  it  in  the  stirry  of  bloody  foreign  conquests, 
for  his  government  has  been  content  to  care  for 
its  own  domain  and  people. 

He  should  rejoice  because  the  work  of  framing 
our  Constitution  was  completed  one  hundred  years 
ago  to-day,  and  also  because  when  complete*!,  it 
established  a  free  government.  He  should  rejoice 
because  this  Constitution  and  Government  have 
survived  so  long,  and  also  because  they  have  sur¬ 
vived  with  so  many  blessings,  and  have  demon¬ 
strated  so  fully  the  strength  and  value  of  popular 
rule.  He  should  rejoice  in  the  wondrous  growth 
and  achievements  of  the  past  lOn  years,  and  also 
in  the  glorious  promise  of  the  Constitution  through 
centuries  to  come.  We  shall  fail  to  be  *luly  thank¬ 
ful  for  all  that  was  done  for  us  one  hun*lr**d  years 
ago,  unless  we  realize  the  difficulties  of  the  work 
then  in  hand,  and  tlie  dangers  avoided  in  the  task 
of  forming  “  a  more  perfect  union”  b**tw**en  dis¬ 
jointed  and  inharmonious  Stal«!s,  with  interests 
and  opinions  radically  diverse  and  stubbornly  main¬ 
tained. 

The  perplexities  of  the  Convention  which  under¬ 
took  the  labor  of  preparing  our  Constitution,  are 
apparent  in  these  earnest  words  of  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  its  members;  ‘‘The  small  progress 
we  have  made  after  four  or  five  weeks  of  close  at¬ 
tendance  and  continued  reasonings  with  each  oth¬ 
er,  our  *lifferent  sentiments  on  almost  everi’  *iues- 
tion— several  of  the  last  producing  as  many  noes 
as  yeas — is,  methlnks,  a  melancholy  proof  of  the 
imperfection  of  the  human  understanding.  We 
indeed  seem  to  feel  our  own  want  of  political  wis¬ 
dom,  since  we  have  been  running  about  in  search 
of  it.  W’e  have  gone  back  to  ancient  history  for 
models  of  government,  and  examined  the  different 
forms  of  those  republics,  which  having  been  form¬ 
ed  with  the  seeds  of  their  own  dissolution,  now  no 
longer  exist.  In  this  situation  of  this  assembly, 
gr*)ping  as  it  were  in  the  dark  to  find  political 
truth,  and  scarce  able  to  distinguish  it  when  pre¬ 
sented  to  us,  how  has  it  happened,  sir,  that  we 
have  not  heretofore  *»nce  tiiought  of  humbly  apply¬ 
ing  to  the  Father  of  Light  to  illuminate  our  under¬ 
standings  ?”  An*l  this  wise  man,  proposing  to  his 
fellows  that  the  aid  and  blessing  of  God  should  be 
invoked  in  their  extremity,  declared  ; 

“  I  have  lived,  sir,  a  long  time,  and  the  longer  I 
live  the  m*)re  convincing  proofs  I  see  of  the  truth 
that  God  governs  in  the  affairs  of  men.  And  if  a 
sparrow  cannot  fall  to  the  groun*l  without  His  no¬ 
tice,  is  it  probable  tnat  an  empire  can  rise  without 
His  aid  ?  We  have  been  assured,  sir,  in  the  sacred 
writings  that  except  tlie  Lor*l  buihl  the  house, 
they  labor  in  vain  that  build  it.  I  firmly  believe 
this;  and  I  also  believe  that  without  His  concur¬ 
ring  aid  we  sliall  succeed  in  this  political  building 
no  better  than  the  builders  of  Babel.  W'e  shall  be 
divided  by  our  little  partial,  local  interests,  our 
proj*3Ct3  will  be  confoun*le*i,  and  we  ourselves  shall 
become  a  reproach  and  by-word  down  to  future 
ages;  and  wiiat  is  worse,  mankind  may  hereafter 
from  this  unfortunate  instance  despair  of  estab¬ 
lishing  governments  l»y  human  wisdom,  and  leave 
it  to  chance,  war,  and  conquest.” 

In  the  face  of  all  discouragements,  the  fathers 
of  the  Republic  labored  on  for  four  long,  weary 
months  in  alternate  hope  ami  fear,  but  always 
with  rugged  resolve,  never  faltering  in  a  stuniy 
endeavor,  sanctified  by  a  prophetic  sense  of  the 
value  to  posteiity  of  their  success,  and  always 
with  unflinching  faith  in  the  principles  which  make 
the  foundation  of  a  government  by  the  people. 

At  last  their  task  was  done.  It  is  related  that 
upon  the  back  of  the  chair  occupied  by  Washing¬ 
ton,  as  the  President  of  tlie  Convention,  a  sun  was 
painttsi,  and  that  as  the  delegates  were  signing 
the  complete*!  Constituti*)n,  one  of  them  said:  “I 
have  often  and  often  in  the  course  of  the  session, 
and  in  the  solicitude  of  my  h*)pe3  and  fears  a-s  to 
its  issue,  looked  at  that  sun  behind  the  President 
without  being  able  to  tell  whether  it  was  rising  or 
setting.  But  now  at  length  I  know  that  it  is  a  ris¬ 
ing  and  not  a  setting  sun.” 

We  stand  to-day  on  the  spot  where  this  rising 
sun  emerged  from  politi(»l  night  and  darkness, 

'  and  in  its  own  bright  meridian  light  we  mark  its 
I  glorious  way.  Clouds  have  sometimes  obscureid 
I  its  rays,  and  dreaiiful  stjrms  have  made  us  fear, 
I  but  God  has  held  it  in  its  course,  and  through  its 
'  life-giving  warmth  has  performed  His  latest  mira¬ 


cle  in  the  creation  of  this  wondrous  land  and  peo¬ 
ple.  As  we  look  down  the  past  century  to  the 
origin  of  our  Constitution,  as  we  contemplate  Its 
trials  and  its  triumphs,  as  we  realize  how  com¬ 
pletely  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  based  have 
met  every  national  peril  and  every  national  need, 
how  devoutly  should  we  confess  with  Franklin 
“  God  governs  in  the  affairs  of  men  ” ;  and  how 
solemn  should  be  the  reflection  that  to  our  hands 
is  committed  this  ark  of  the  people’s  covenant,  and 
that  ours  is  the  duty  to  shield  it  from  impious  hands. 
We  receive  it  sealed  with  the  tests  of  a  century. 
It  has  been  found  sufficient  in  the  past;  and  in  all 
the  future  years  it  will  be  found  sufficient  if  the 
American  people  are  true  to  their  sacred  trust. 

Another  centennial  day  will  come,  and  millions 
yet  unborn  will  inquire  concerning  our  steward¬ 
ship  and  the  safety  of  their  Constitution.  God 
grant  that  they  may  find  it  unimpaired ;  and  as  we 
rejoice  in  the  patriotism  and  devotion  of  those  who 
lived  a  hundred  years  ago,  so  may  others  who  fol¬ 
low  us,  rejoice  in  our  fi*lelity  and  in  our  jealous 
love  for  constitutional  liberty, 

A  Topical  Amerltan  Girl. 

Last  week’s  Philadelphia  News  says:  “The 
most  sought  after  person  in  this  city  this  week 
will  be  Mrs.  Grover  Cleveland.  There  would  be 
no  swerving  of  any  line  from  under  her  portrait  if 
it  hung  across  the  street.  There  would  be  no  ‘  of¬ 
fensive  partisanship  ’  displayed  to  her  by  any  one 
of  any  party.  Her  wholesome,  sound,  and  sincere 
disposition,  her  acute  intelligence,  her  charming 
face,  added  to  her  position  as  the  President’s  wife, 
make  her  a  personage  whom  every  one  can  admire. 

“  Not  since  Dolly  Madison  charmed  people  by 
her  cute  ways,  has  there  been  a  ‘Lady  of  the  White 
House  ’  who  has  so  generally  been  popular  as  Mrs. 
Cleveland  is.  There  have  been  others  who  have 
shown  more  interest  in  politics,  there  have  been 
others  who  have  played  more  of  a  ‘  stage  queen  ’ 
character,  but  hers  is  the  most  American  person¬ 
ality  that  has  appeared  before  the  public  in  the 
same  position. 

“  She  deserves  all  the  admiration  she  has  re¬ 
ceived,  for  she  has  been  uniformly  courteous, 
agreeable,  and  attractive  to  all  classes  without 
distinction.  Mr.  Cleveland  will  be  webiome  this 
week  in  this  most  Republican  of  American  cities 
on  account  of  his  office ;  but  Mrs.  Cleveland  will 
be  welcome  for  her  own  sake,  for  she  is  a  typical 
American  girl  of  the  best  kind.” 

.Hr.  Bright’s  Cordial  Letter. 

John  Bright  in  his  letter  declining  to  attend  the 
Constitutional  Centennial  at  Philadelphia,  says: 
“I  need  not  say  how  much  sympathy  I  feel  with 
the  gathering  to  which  you  are  looking  forward 
with  so  great  an  interest.  All  the  civilized  world, 
all  who  love  freedom  in  it,  must  regard  the  event 
as  one  of  the  most  important  in  theannals  of  men. 
In  the  great  struggle  of  twenty-five  years  ago,  the 
strength  of  your  countr3'  was  exerteil  and  its  unity 
secured.  Mj'  voice  was  raised  at  that  time  in  favor 
of  that  unitj',  which  I  hope  may  never  again  be 
endangered  or  imiierllled.  And  now  I  will  look 
forward  with  hope  and  faith.  As  you  advance  in 
the  second  century  of  your  national  life,  may  we 
not  ask  that  j'our  countrj’  and  mine  may  march  in 
line  in  the  ilirectlon  of  freedom  and  a  policy  which 
the  moral  law  will  sustain  ?  May  we  not  comfort 
ouselves  with  the  belief  that  your  country*,  under 
a  succession  of  noble  Presidents,  with  their  Minis¬ 
ters  and  your  Congresses,  and  my  country,  under 
a  succession  of  piatriotlc  sovereigns,  with  their 
Ministers  and  Parliaments,  may  assist  and  guide 
the  growing  millions  for  whom  thej*  act  to  nobler 
ends  than  have  hitherto  been  reached  V  May  we 
not  ask  that  our  two  nations  maj’  be  one  people  ?” 

The  True  Spirit. 

Accompanying  the  captured  colors  of  the  16th 
Connecticut  regiment,  which  the  2d  Missouri  regi¬ 
ment  has  just  returned,  was  a  letter  from  Col. 
Thomas  G.  Jones  which  includes  this  passage : 

If,  at  times,  when  the  heat  of  the  struggle  be¬ 
tween  millions  of  countrymen  of  the  same  race 
ha*i  not  yet  died  away,  there  came  the  thought  to 
keep  these  colors  as  a  trophy,  it  perished  with  the 
years  in  the  better  thought  that  those  who  bore 
this  banner,  like  its  captors,  dareil  all  an*l  suffered 
all  in  the  defense  of  libertj*  an*l  country  as  taught 
them  by  their  fathers,  an*l  that  the  Providence 
which  decreed  an*l  enih'd  the  strife  ha*l,  for  the 
valor  it  evoked,  a  nobler  mission  than  cherishing 
mem*)irs  of  triumph  of  brother  over  brother,  to 
wound  their  chihiren  in  their  onward  march  along 
a  common  path  of  desLlnj’. 

The  Case  of  Ihr  Chicago  .Inarrhists. 

The  acti*)n  of  Ihe  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  in 
affirming  the  decision  of  the  jury  in  this  case  is 
r**assuring  to  Americans  an*l  to  the  frit'nds  of  good 
government  generallj".  Wo  do  not  see  what  else 
could  have  been  done  in  the  case  where  a  con¬ 
spiracy  to  commit  murder  was  so  cltiarly  proved 
to  have  been  carrie*!  out.  It  will  bo  remembered 
that  three  policemen  were  killed  outright  and  fifty 
or  sixty  others  were  maimed,  some  of  them  for  life, 
three  of  whom  have  since  died  from  the  effects 
of  their  wounds.  Judge  Magruder  announced  the 
decision  as  follows: 

In  the  case  of  August  Spies  and  others  against 
the  people  of  Illinois,  the  Court  orders  that  the 
sentence  of  the  Superior  C*>urt  of  Cook  county  of 
the  defendants  in  the  imiictment — August  Spies, 
Michael  Schwab,  Samuel  Fielden,  A.  R.  Parsons, 
Adolph  Fischer,  Ge*)rge  Engel,  ami  Louis  Ling — 
be  carri***l  into  effect  by  the  sheriff  of  Cook  county 
on  the  11th  day  of  November  next,  on  Fri*lay,  be¬ 
tween  the  Inuirs  of  10  o’clock  forenoon  an*l  4  in 
the  afternoon  on  that  daj*.  The  Judgment  of  the 
Court  was  unanimous. 

The  history  of  the  crime  of  May  4,  1886,  is  re¬ 
viewed  in  the  o[)inion  of  Judge  Magruder,  and  the 
facts  brought  freshlj*  to  mind.  In  the  midst  of  a 
movement  of  workingmen  fora  legitimate  object  of 
agitation,  a  group  of  European  outlaws  intrudtid 
themselves,  proclaiming  war  upon  social  order. 
By  inflammatory  publi*3alions  and  speeches  they 
had  been  calling  for  resistance  to  law  and  de¬ 
struction  of  property.  They  had  been  manufac¬ 
turing  bombs  for  this  warfare.  The  first  fruit  of 
their  horrible  propaganda,  the  first  use  of  these 
instruments  of  warfare,  was  the  wanton  murder  of 
officers  of  the  law  in  the  discharge  of  their  dutj*. 
It  occurred  while  several  of  the  anarchists  were 
busily  exciting  the  pa3si*)ns  of  their  hearers;  one 
of  them  had  but  just  paused  in  his  speech  when 
the  bomb  was  thrown  by  another  of  their  number. 
Everj’  advantage  that  the  law  could  give  these  men 
they  had  upon  their  trial ;  everj’  guard  was  thrown 
around  their  worthless  lives.  A  great  sigh  of  re¬ 
lief  went  up  from  all  over  the  country  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  trial  August  20,  1886,  when  the  jury 
found  seven  of  them  guilty  of  murder,  and  one  of  a 
lesser  degree  of  guilt.  These  men,  it  should  be 
not*!*!,  are  not  sentence*!  to  d*3ath  because  they 
hold  certain  opinions  about  society,  but  b*‘cause 
they  incited  an<l  produc  d  murder.  The  lesson 
was  taught  them  in  that  veniict  that  liberty  in  this 
c*)untrj’  stops  short  of  license,  and  is  subject  to 
law. 

Celestial  PhenaneBMi. 

A  startling  phenomenon  was  witnes.sed  at  Bar¬ 
rington,  N.  S.,  on  the  evening  of  Sept.  15.  A  lu¬ 
minous  body,  looking  as  large  as  an  elephant  with 
a  long  tail  attache*!,  suddenly  appuared  in  the 
s*'uthea8tern  sky  and  shot  out  of  sight  in  a  soiith- 
erl}’  *lirection.  The  night  was  clotulless  an*i  with¬ 
out  a  moon,  but  the  stars  were  out,  and  a  strange 
soft  blue  and  white  light  made  the  entire  firma¬ 
ment  as  bright  as  <lay.  The  light  la.sted  only  five 
secornls.  It  resembled  a  big  electric  light  with  a 
long  tail  of  sparks,  and  for  the  two  or  three  sec¬ 
onds  it  lasted,  was  a  peculiarlj’  beautiful  specta¬ 
cle.  The  fiery  object  seemed  to  strike  the  ground 
at  a  short  distance  away,  and  afterward  a  low 
whirring  sound  was  heard  in  the  direction  where 
it  ha*l  *lisappeare*l.  The  sound  kept  increasing  in 
volume  till  the  roar  sounded  as  if  the  ocean  had 
been  turned  into  a  colossal  pot,  and  the  water  was 
boiling  over.  Some  persons  claim  that  the  earth 
trembl<!d  during  the  strange  spectacle. 

It  was  discovered  la.st  week,  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  that  the  gold  armlets,  belonging 
to  the  collection  of  curios  brought  from  Cj’prus 
by  Gen.  dl  Cesnola,  had  been  stolen  from  their 
case  in  the  upper  southern  gallery.  No  clue  to 
the  thief  has  yet  been  dis  overed. 


rcrsoDal  aii4  Ilevs  Items. 

The  first  Polish  newspaper  ever  printed  in  Amer¬ 
ica  has  been  started  in  Buffalo.  It  is  called  the 
Ojezyzna. 

Ex-Senator  Wadlelgh  of  New  Hampshire  will  be 
the  orator  at  the  centennial  celebration  of  Brad¬ 
ford,  New  Hampshire,  on  Sept.  27. 

Lieutenant-Governor  R.  W.  Waterman  took  the 
oath  of  office  as  Governor  of  California  Sept.  13, 
the  executive  chair  having  been  made  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Governor  Bartlett.  The  executive 
office  is  thereby  changed  from  that  of  a  Democrat 
to  a  Republican. 

A  dreadful  collision  occurred  Sept.  16,  on  the 
Midland  Railway.  A  train  filled  with  excursionists 
who  were  going  to  Doncaster  to  witness  the  races 
at  that  place,  collided  with  another  train  and  was 
wrecked.  The  accounts  of  the  disaster  thus  far 
received  state  that  twenty  of  the  excursionists 
were  killed  and  many  injured. 

Ex-Senator  Simon  Cameron  was  born  before 
Washington  died,  was  a  voter  when  James  Mon¬ 
roe  was  candidate  for  President.  Later  and  while 
yet  in  the  vigor  of  early  manhood  he  was  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  supporter  of  Andrew  Jackson,  then  a 
Senator  of  the  United  States  nearly  half  a  century 
ago,  a  friend  and  associate  of  Webster,  Clay,  and 
Calhoun,  and  even  now  he  is  able  to  take  ocean 
voyages  and  discuss  affairs  with  the  shrewdest. 

Prairie  Dogs  and  Government. 

A  prairie  dog  is  a  very  little  thing.  So  is  a 
squirrel.  But  taken  together  they  have  intrude*! 
themselves  upon  the  very  serious  consideration  of 
the  great  Territory  of  Montana.  They  have  ex¬ 
hausted  its  treasury  and  caused  a  special  session  of 
the  Legislature.  The  Legislature  last  Winter  au¬ 
thorized  a  bountj*  of  ten  cents  for  prairie  dogs  and 
five  cents  for  ground  squirrels,  and  to  date  the 
Territory  has  paid  for  698,971  ground  s*iuirrels 
and  1.53,708  prairie  dogs,  or  a  total  of  over  $50,- 
000.  The  bounty  act  had  exhausted  all  the  money 
in  the  treasurj’  and  was  running  the  Territory  rap¬ 
idly  In  debt.  The  Governor,  with  the  permission 
of  the  President,  called  a  special  session  and  re¬ 
pealed  the  law. 

Hiss  Wolfe’s  CoUectlon. 

The  public  will  have  an  opportunity  of  viewing 
these  pictures  this  Fall.  The  collection  of  old 
masters  which  has  so  long  hung  in  the  eastern 
galleries  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  has 
been  assigned  a  temporary  position  in  the  Museum 
store-room,  and  the  walls  of  the  gallery  have  been 
given  up  to  a  force  of  workmen,  who  are  rapi*lly 
making  the  room  fire-proof,  preparatory  to  its  re¬ 
ceiving  the  Wolfe  collection.  As  is  well  known. 
Miss  Wolfe  left  her  valuable  collection  of  paintings 
to  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  on  the  condition  that 
they  should  only  bo  exhibited  in  a  fire-proof  gal¬ 
lery.  To  obviate  the  delay  of  waiting  for  the  new 
fire-proof  wing  of  the  Museum,  which  will  proba¬ 
bly  not  be  completed  till  next  year,  the  trustees 
have  reconstructed  the  eastern  galleries,  so  that 
they  are  entlrelj’  fire-proof. 

City  and  Virinity. 

The  new  building  of  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  on  East 
Twenty-sixth  street,  is  approaching  completion. 
It  is  of  five  stories  and  will  cost  $100,00t).  This 
sum  was  a  gift  from  friends  of  Dr.  Alfred  L. 
Loomis,  who  remain  incognito.  The  building  is 
called  the  Loomis  Laboratory,  and  is  located  op¬ 
posite  the  entrance  to  Bellevue  Hospital. 

Mayor  Hewitt  sent  27  vetoes  to  the  Board  of  Al¬ 
dermen  in  one  day  last  week.  One  was  of  a  reso¬ 
lution  permitting  the  Eden  Mus<5e  to  keep  two  or¬ 
namental  lamps  in  front  of  its  premises  on  Twen¬ 
ty-third  street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  avenues. 
The  Mayor  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  maintains  un¬ 
lawful  obstructions  in  front  of  Its  premises,  Twen- 
ty-thlr*l  street  and  Fourth  avenue,  in  the  shape  of 
two  advertising  boards.  The  Maj’or  evidently 
does  not  believe  in  special  legislation,  nor  in  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  the  law.  His  obj*)ctl*)n  to  the  bulletin 
opposite  the  entrance  of  the  Young  Mmi’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association  building  must  be  theoretic  rather 
than  specific,  for  as  a  matter  *)f  fact  the  boanls 
are  no  obstruction  to  passers-hj-,  the  si*lewalk  there 
being  twice  the  wi*lth  of  an  ordinarj*  si*iewalk, 
and  seldom  or  never  tlirong<!d  with  people. 

John  H.  Inman,  back  from  his  latest  trip  through 
the  Soutli,  (leclares  himself  as  muoh  gratified  at 
the  8tea*ly  an*l  substantial  growth  of  that  section. 
Everything  shows  prosperity  there,  he  says.  The 
railroads  are  crowileil  with  traffic. 

The  ol*l  frigate  Tennessee  was  sold  at  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  navy  yard  last  week  to  the  Meriden  an*l  Crom¬ 
well  Railroa*!  Company  of  Connecticut,  for  $34,525, 
and  will  probably  j*)in  the  Powhattan,  which  was 
purchased  l>y  the  same  company  at  private  sale 
about  two  months  ago,  as  a  coal  barge. 

Matthew  K.  Couztiiis  of  Yonkers  has  been  select¬ 
ed  by  the  ex*!cutive  committee  of  the  United  Labor 
Parly  as  its  candidate  for  State  Engineer  an*l  Sur¬ 
veyor,  in  place  of  Sylvanus  H.  Sweet,  who  <loclin*id. 
Mr.  Coiizcns  Is  not  a  Knight  of  Labor,  but  ho  is 
an  a*lvocate  of  the  principles  of  Henry  George. 

‘  Cheap  ExcurnionH  (o  St.  Loals. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  desiring  to  visit  St.  Louis 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Grand  Army  Encampment, 
the  New’  York  C*‘ntral  and  Hudson  River  Railroad 
and  the  West  Shore  Railroad  will  sell  excursion 
tickets  to  St.  Louis  and  return  at  one-halt  the 
usual  rates,  from  all  the  stations.  Excursion 
tickets  will  be  good  going  on  September  24th  to 
28th,  Inclusive,  and  returning  until  October  5lh, 
inclusive.  The  Grand  Army  meeting  in  St.  Louis 
promises  to  be  the  most  interesting  hel*l  since 
the  war;  an*l  the  great  parade  will  prove  an  at¬ 
traction  to  all  visitors.  This  is  an  exceptional 
opp*)rtunity  for  the  people  of  New  York  Stale  to 
visit  St.  Louis,  Arkansas,  Texas,  Missouri,  and 
Kansas.  All  the  principal  ticket  offices  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  excursion  tickets ;  and  if  timely  notice  is 
given  to  the  agents,  one  or  more  excursion  tickets 
will  be  sent  to  any  ticket  agent  of  the  New  York 
Central  or  the  West  Shore  Railroads. 


Art  SchMls. 

The  Art  Students’  League  of  New  York  will 
open  for  the  season  of  1887-88  on  October  3,  in  its 
new  quarters.  Nos.  143  to  147  East  Twenty-third 
street,  where  the  accommodations  are  much  su¬ 
perior  to  those  in  the  old  building  on  Fourteenth 
street.  The  rooms  provided  for  the  life  classes, 
and  the  painting,  modelling  and  antique  classes 
will  have  the  advantage  of  direct  light  from  sky¬ 
lights  admirably  arranged.  A  number  of  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  classes  and  teachers  for  the 
coming  terms.  A  preparatory  antique  class  has 
been  added,  in  which  students  can  enter  without 
examination  for  admission. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  has  establish¬ 
ed  schools,  corner  of  Third  avenue  and  Forty-ninth 
street,  with  the  intention  of  furnishing  superior 
opportunities,  at  moderate  cost,  for  thorough  in¬ 
struction  in  color,  design,  modelling,  free  hand, 
architectural,  cabinet  and  mechanical  drawing; 
and,  says  the  prospectus,  such  allied  fields  in 
chased  or  hammered  metals,  carved  work,  tiles, 
textiles,  Ac.,  as  harmoniously  combine  creative 
art-taste  with  practical  Industrial  skill.  Mr.  J. 
Ward  Stimson  of  the  Paris  School  of  Fine  Arts, 
is  superintendent,  and  the  school  year  extends 
from  October  3  to  May  1. 

Mbnsman’s  Peptonized  Beep  Tonio  is  the  only  pre¬ 
paration  of  beef  containing  its  ttUire  niUritioua  proper¬ 
ties.  It  is  not  a  mere  stimulant  like  the  extracts  of 
beef,  but  contains  blood-making,  force-generating,  and 
life-sustaining  propwtles ;  is  invaluable  in  all  enfeebled 
conditions,  whether  the  result  of  exhaustion,  nervous 
prostration,  overwork,  or  acute  disease ;  and  in  every 
form  of  debility,  particularly  if  resulting  from  pulmon¬ 
ary  complaints.  Hazabd,  Hazabd  &  Oo.,  Proprietors, 
New  York.  ’ 


60/  Net  Interest  Guaranteed  by  the  ny 
/O  JARVIS-CONKLIN 

3IORTG.4UE  TKI  MT  CO., 

1.  in...  •^*''**®  Missouri.  U 

capital  Paid-up . <1,000,000 

Surplus.  100,000 

Ke»erve  Liability .  1,000,000 

Debentures  secured  by  first  mortgages  on  Improved  real 
estate  held  by  the  Mercantile  Trust  Co.,  New  York. 

Call  at  office  or  write  tor  particulars. 

JAllVIS-CONKLIN  MOKTO.AQE  TRUST  CO., 

‘139  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

monts  ang  igugmeiXe 

New  York,  Monday,  Sept.  19,  1887. 
The  course  of  tne  stock  market  during  the  week 
is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column  of 
which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for  con¬ 
venience  of  comparison : 

Highest.  Lowest.  1886 


8^1 

\i\i 

831 

119l 

l‘i6 

IS 

10 


39 

asi 

33 

39 


Alton  and  Terre  Haute . 

Atchison,  lopeka  and  Santa  F6 .  101  j 

Atlantic  a  Faclfic  .  II4 

Buff.,  Ruch.  a  Pitts .  S9 

Canaila  Southern .  581 

Canada  Pacific .  63 

Xledar  Falls  and  Minnesota .  10! 

Central  Pacific .  35| 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  1st  pref .  10 

Cbesa|)eaKe  and  Ohio  'Id  pret .  7 

Chicago  a  Indiana  Coal  R .  11 

Chicago  and  Indiana  Coal  R.  pf..,, 

Chicago  and  Northwest . 

Chicago,  Burlington  a  ijulncy.... 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  a  St.  Paul . 

Chicotgo,  Milwaukee  a  St.  Paul  pret 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  a  Pacific. . . . 
Chicago,  St.  Louis  a  Pacific.... — 
Chicago,  St.  Louis  a  Pacific  pret..,, 

Clu.,  Washington  a  Baltimore .  1^ 

Ciu.,  Washington  a  Baltimore  pret.  6| 

Cleveland  a  Pittsburg .  153} 

Cleveland, C.,0.  a  Indianapolis....  64 

Colorado  Coal  . — 

Oolum  bus.  Hocking  Valley  a  Toledo 

Columbia  a  Hocking  Coal . 

Col.  and  Greenville  urel  ...  .  .  . 

Consolidated  Uas  Company .  74 

Delaware  a  Hudson  Canal .  lUOj 

Delaware,  Lack,  a  Western .  IguJ 

Denver  a  Bio  Qrande  .  35j 

Denver  a  Bio  Grande  pret  .  68} 

Des  Moines  and  Fort  Dodge .  10} 

East  Teuu.,  Virginia  a  Georgia .  11} 

E.  Teun  ,  Va.,  a  Georgia  let  pret..  61} 
E.  Tenn.,  Va.,  a  Georgia  3d  pret.,..  334 

Elizabeth,  Lex.  a  B.  S .  11 

Fort  Wurth  a  Denver  City .  46! 

Green  bay .  lu| 

Houston  a  Texas . '. .  ‘26 

Illinois  Central .  119 

Indiana,  Bloom.,  and  Western .  17 

Joliet  Steel  Co  .  110 

Kingston  a  Pembroke .  37 

Ku*>kuk  a  Des  Moines .  6 

Lake  Erie  a  Western .  16i 

Lake  Erie  a  Western  pret .  48j| 

Lake  Shore .  96 

Long  Island .  9} 

Louisville  a  Nashville .  63| 

Louisville,  New  Albany  a  Chicago  40} 

Manhattan  con .  104} 

Maryland  Coal .  11 

Memphis  and  Charlestion .  60 

Mexican  Central . 14} 

Michigan  Central .  ..  .  87} 

Marquette,  U,  aud  Outarlo  pt .  84} 

MIL,  Lake  Shore  and  Western  ...  86 

MIL,  Lake  Shore  a  Westeru  pret...  1Ij6 

Vliuneapolle  a  St.  Louis .  13} 

Minneapolis  a  St.  Louis  pref .  ‘26 

Missouri  Paclhc .  97} 

Missouri,  Kansas  a  Texas .  36} 

Mobile  a  Uhlo .  13 

Nashville,  Chat,  a  St.  Louis .  77 

New  Central  Coal .  11 

New  Jersey  Central .  76 

New  York  Central .  108] 

New  York  a  New  England .  46 

New  York,  Chicago  a  St  Louis....  16] 
New  York,  Chicago  a  St.  Louis  pt..  31 

New  York,  Lack,  a  Western .  *102 

New  York,  L.  E.  a  Western  .  30} 

New  York,  L.  £.  a  Western  pref....  67 

New  York,  Hus.  a  Western .  9} 

New  York,  Sus.  a  Westeru  pret..  .  .  39 

Norfolk  a  Western .  16} 

Norfolk  a  Western  pret .  43} 

Northern  Pacific .  37} 

Northern  Pacific  pref . .  64 

Uhlo  Southern  .  13} 

Uhlo  a  Hlsslselppl .  37} 

Ontario  Mining .  ‘26} 

Outarlo  a  Western .  17} 

Oregon  Improvement .  40 

Oregon  Ballway  a  Navigation .  93 

Oregon  a  Transcontinental .  34 

Pacific  Mall .  88} 

Peoria,  Decatur  a  Evansville .  33} 

Philadelphia  a  Beading .  61} 

Philadelphia  Company .  95} 

Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayue  a  Chicago..  163 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Company .  149 

Richmond  a  West  Point .  37} 

Richmond  a  West  Point  pref, .  56} 

Rome,  Watertown  a  Ogdeueburg. . .  81 

St.  Louie  a  San  Franclsixi .  82 

St.  Louis  a  San  Francisco  pret .  72] 

St.  Louis  a  San  Francisco  let  pref..  113 

St.  Paul  a  Duluth  .  73] 

St.  Paul  a  Omaha .  46! 

St.  Paul  a  Omaha  pret .  108} 

St.  Paul,  Ml nneapolle  a  Manitoba..  108 

South  Carolina .  7} 

St.  Louie,  Arkaueaa  a  Texas .  16} 

Tennessee  C.  k  1 .  37 

Toledo  a  Ohio  Central . . .  37 

Texas  Pacific...  .  37 

Union  Pacific  .  61] 

United  States  Express .  76 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  a  Pacific .  17] 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  a  Pacific  pt .  80! 

Western  Union  Telegraph  ....  78| 

Wheeling  a  L.  E .  46| 
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*  Ex  dividend. 

TPrlnted  by  Henry  Russell,  20  Vesey  street.  New  York.f 


L*  C*}^0PKi;is 

President. 

jyo.  J.  Doj^lds^  * 

,  ^  VICE-PRESIDEN 

-A  •  L-*Ta\^lo 

^  Treasurer,  v 


Based  on  Scientific 
•  AND  Sanitary  Principles  ' 
APPLIED  TO  Clothing. 

DISTINCTIVE  FEATURE: 

ill  Wool!  All  tie  Year  RoiiMl 

For  Men,  Women  a  Children. 
WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL, 

®|29  Broadway,  New  York. 

Branch  Houses: 

.199  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK.  .11 
(^366  FULTON  ST.,  BROOKL^J 


